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Merronotocicat Diary for October 1809. By Dr. Poze, Bristol. 





Peete : 
© z s 3 WEATHER. 
F fs 6 rs R 
| 49 53 At) morning foggy, mostly cloudy 
2 57 6 90. 2 morning foggy, afterwards clear 
3 55 42 30. 4 cloudy, some very light rain 
4 49 63 90. 4 morning foggy, afterward clear 
5 51 6% 30. 0 {> ditto . 
6 53 63 29.19 clear 
" 50 62 29.19 clear 
8 43 54 29-19 mostly clear 
9 41 52 29.19 clear ; 
0 36 46 29.19 mostly clear 
1 37 50 29-18 clear, high wind ; 
12 40 49 29-19 ditto 
13 31 47 30- 1 clear 
14 31 49 30. 2 clear 
15 35 52 30- 3 mostly cloudy 
16 48 54 30- cloudy 


cloudy, evening light rain: 
cloudy, drizzling rain 

ditto ‘ 

cloudy, some very light rain 
mostly cloudy 


22 52 55 29.19 cloudy 

23 51 56 29-17 ditto 

24 54 63 29-15 mostly clear, evening light rain 
25 | 41 46 30- 0 | «mostly clear - - -) 


ditto - od ™ 
ditto - ~ ° m 
ditto - ° © 


26 52 65 30- 1 
27 45 61 30- 3 
@8:.} 41 63 30- 3 
99 | 4053 | 30-3. 
30 45 49 30. 2 
3! Al 48 30- 1 


cloudy - 
cloudy at times - - 











mostly clear, evening cloudy 


mornings .and evenings 


foggy. 


The average degrees of Temperature -as noted at eight o'clock in the morning are 
46 5-51; those of the corresponding month in the year 1808, were 44 1-31; iy 
1807, 51 15-31; im 1806, 48 21-31; in 1805, 43; and in 1804, 49 20-31, 

‘The quantity of Rain fallen this month is only equal to 8-100ths of an inch; that of 
fhe corresponding month in the year 1608, was 5 inches 25-100ths ; in 1807, 2 inches 


14-100ths ; in 
inches 80-100ths ; and in 1803, 55-100ths. 












































Height of Fahrenheit’s The:mometer. | 
4 i ; | $s 
: 2 - 2/5 .£ 

Sa e & |52[Barom| Weather |/° SiS] 
eel 5 & |= Sfin. pts.jia Nov. 1809.1] 35/2 S| 8 
ral me The 7 [RZ AAlw al Za 
Oct. ff 9 } eo | © Nev.| ° } © 
27°} 50 | 56 } 51 [50,28 Wogey 12} 43 | 44 
28 | 47 | 52 } 48 ,28 jfoggy 13 | 41 | 47, 
29 | 46 | 49 } 48 »25 |fogey H 14) 35} 45 
30 } 49 152 )49] ,16 ffoggy 15 | 35 4 33 
Bu} 46 | 52 | 44 , 02 jfair 16 | 29 35 
No.}| 46 | 51 | 44 211 }elondy 171 37 | 43 

2145450) 45 »20 [cloudy 18 | 297 | 37 

$159 | 48 | 44] ,08 jshowery 19 | 29 | 34 

74 45 | 42 [29,75 [rain 20 | 24] 34 

5} 42/43) 40] ,84 |rain 21] 97 | 40 

6 | 40 | 44 | 40 , 84 [fair 22 1°57 5 49 

y } 41} 49 | 41 [30,10 [fair Ho3 | 39 | 43 

8 | 40 | 45 | 40 » 40. [fair 24 | 40) 44 

0/44/49 ]46] ,38 | -loudy 25 | 40 | 42 
10 | 46.) 50 | 42]. ,20,.;yloudy: | 26 | 40+} 45 
11'42!'43'43! ,09 ‘cloudy 
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Mereorovoecicar fasce for November 1809, By W. Cany, Strand. 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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1806, 1 inch 49-100ths; in 1805, 1 inch 94-100ths; in 1804, 2 
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Mr. Unsak, Nov. 8. 
WOULD wish, through the chan- 
nel of your very useful Magazine, 
to convey a salutary hint to the inha- 
bitants of the environs of this great 
Metropolis. 'Tbh¢ wonderful increase 
of buildings at every: approach will 
be allowed 5 and with those buildings 
that wholesome ‘air which we for- 
merly expericneed (so necessary to 
oor very existence and health) must 
be much obstructed, and of course 
rendered very impure. 1t will be re- 
membered, that the Legislature in- 
terposed their authority to remove 
all signs aad obstructions in the cities 
of London and Westminster, for the 
express purpose of rendering the air 
more healthful, and less impure, in 
those cities. Now 1 would recon- 
mend to the Publick residing in the 
neighbourhouds of these two great 
tities, to consider well as fo planting 
standard trees before or near their 
respective dwelling - houses, which, 
though pretty and ornamental in the 
early stage of their growth, yet in a 
very few years become great attrac- 
tors of damps and impurities, which, 
when so attracted, are held by such 
plantations in a very deteriotated 
state, and become very unwholesome. 
I will not trespass further on your 
publication, than to observe, that the 
Lombardy Poplar-trees, though of 
quick growth, are, whilst in leaf, 
infested with very nexions vermin, 
which every day become more and 
more putrid; aod the air contami- 
nated by sach circumstances should 
be varefally avoided by all persons 
who are suiféring under asthmas, of 
any difficulties of respiration. It is 
to such who do suffer, and to such 
who wish to avoid suffering under 
these distressing complaints, | would 
recommend particular attention. 

Yours, &c. Aw Aineovocrtsr. 

——— 
Mr. Unpan, Nov. 12. 

$ you have handed down to poe 

tcrity my family of Robiss and 


Wighingeis (vol. LXXI. pp. 7, 291,)' 
and seen me amidst their haunts, [ 
claim your notice about-something I 
have to advance regarding the poor 
Sooties of Bristol, and the person that 
filled their little: bellies, and which 
would have remained unmentioned, 
if it had not been for a silly report 
prevalent where I reside, and which,’ 
having spread on. the wings of won- 
der and belief, hath at last reaghed. 
me. 

Having thus premised, I owe it to 
inyseif tu say, as a loyal subject, a 
soldier of 32 years, grey from profes« 
sional hardships sad years, comfort- 
able in circum$tances, and courting 
obscurity, I tried every private chan- 
nel { could think of to do honour to 
the ever-io-be-remembered and glo- 
rious 25th of October. And I 
thought 1 could not express my at- 
tachment towards our good old King 
with less assumption, than by sub- 
stantially shewing a fellow-feeling to 
the least noticed of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, a batch of little climbing-bogs ; 
and | am proud to say the example 
was taken from a late ornament of 
her sex, the literary and benevolent 
Mrs. Montague. Such an inten- 
tion could not be “hid under a 
bushel,” where’ true charity is the 
purest, like “ flowers born to blush 
unseen.” I therefore wrote my ar- 
rangement for a Master Brush, whose 
boys had a few minutes before been 
seen by me recking from my chim- 
neys—a situation it would not be 
amiss occasionally to witness, that 
people might learn to feel judici- 
ously for them; and, with me, it ex- 
hilarated wy intentions. 

It was otily stipulated that they 
should be well cleansed, that we might 
see them in their pative state, and 
how near the little urchins approached 
“the haman face divine.” Twelve 
o'clock was the hour fixed upon for 
the welcome meal, knowing that the 
better part of the good folks of the 
city would be at church, and others 
too 
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too busy’ in preparing to put their 
own loyalty into action; | therefore 
judged that my black squad would 
meve in their line of march, unat- 
to, asa flight of rooks. 
‘About the appointed hour, I was 
aroused by repeated buzzas, and, on 
gving out, saw a parcel of boys, who 
secmed to address their cheerings to 
me, with each a peeled long white 
witty in his band, aud one of the lead- 
ing men. being in mourning, and the 
whole so tolerably dressed, 1 realiy 
tovk them for school-boys, till | re- 
cognised the man that had received 
my itstructions. Pleayed as much as 
surprised at so comple!e a metamor- 
phose, I ordéred them round to the 
garden, where the homely board was 
prepared, and which they entered 
with the regularity of soldiers, headed 
by three Masters, and the rear brought 
with three others, But, as the 
ound of Beef could not be ready 
before one, I perceived every eye 
turn aside, as il were by impuls:, to 
a table loaded with pound plumb- 
cakes ; instantly a number were quar- 
tered, and a piece given to cach, and 
Which alinost as quickly vanished. 
During this, cards with appropriate 
inseriptions were tied with garter 
Wiue ribbons rouud every hat, and 
thas decorated, the Leaders proposed 
to mar¢h them round the village, Lill 
the repast was ready. 

During their absence 1 heard fre- 
quent shouts of happivess; which 
f imuderstood was a gratclul ackuow- 
ledgment to sowe families who were 
always kind to these heralds of the 
morning, by ordering broken victuals 
for them, aid who were not ashamed 
occasionally to drop some pence iuto 
little “ swerree’s” hands, when they 
met them. 
schoolboys, aud almost every kind in 
the catalogue of feasts ; but never be- 
fore saw such genuine animation, as 
in the countenances of my poor little 
Suoties. “ 

Potatoes and cabbages were sprin- 
kled about the festive table, the last 
plate being surciarged with honest 
roast becf—a dead silence prevailed— 
grace concluded, and every one (by 
command) was soon in action. 

Here was a sight | would not have 
missed, to have partvok of the grand- 
est entertainment, on that glorious 
day. A Literary Friend, a congenial 
Rambler, was the only person pre- 


Interesting Dinner at €lifton on the Jubilee. 


sent but my family. 
waited with alacrity ; 7 friend and 
ee 


I have seen feasts of 


[Nov. 
My servants 


I caught the common feeling—shall 
I say euthusiasm?—avd we dropped 
baked potatoes on their plates as fast 
as they were wanted. Yes! ye Sons 
of Affluence and of Pride! we waited 
upon Chimney Sweepers! and the 
feelings their happiness and anima. 


tion brought forth will bear reflec. 


tion. 

When nearly closed, and a happy 
vacancy was on every face, i per 
ccived a diminutive being, who looked 
as if he had been hatched in a chim. 
ney, still heaping on his plate. * My 
little man,” said I, “ you can eat no 
more ?” * Yes! but I fen ;” and-heay- 
ing along sigh, as if losing his best 
friend, he seemingly with great re- 
luctance said, “1 tan eat no more 
now,” Thenlooking down the table, 
and seeing every one had finished, 
and catching my eye, his countenance 
dropped, the corners of his mouth 
bent down, and I never saw a more 
conscious look of shame, upon a face 
which was still impressed with con- 
cern—that it “tould eat no more 
now.” 

Every ove had a pint of stout beer, 
The Masters, who did as they pleased, 
seemed anxious to keep up regula 
rity, and looked after their own ap- 
prentices, some of whom had medals 
with blue ribbons round their necks, 
which they had given to them. The 
cloth being removed, | gave my 
guests to understand, * in honour of 
the best of Mowarchs and of Mes, 
and to keep our loye to him in ever- 
lasting remembrance, as long as it 
press God, to spare his life, andd 

ived in the neighbourhood, they 
should have as good a dinner every 
4th of June.” These tidings were 
ceived with renewed acclamations 
A cake was then put before each; 4 
double pound for the Masters Wives; 
and I followed, dropping a sixpence 
on the top of every boy’s in 
cargo ; and which, to the ‘happy 
ceivers, appeared visibly pretty, and 
were not taken off till ordered to do 
it. Little was then said, but much 
was looked; and 1 trust they went 
happy away, rich in their silver w 
and homely cakes. 

Some of them (the greatest. part) 
seemed as healthy as the generality 


of boys of the same age. I wish the 
of all of them. 
A fer 


same could be said 
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A few had distorted limbs, and a few 
with blear eyes, the seeming effect of 
their baneful employ. Should not 
such call forth commiseration, and 
bring them closer to our protection ? 
Feeling, in this solitary instance, that 


I have performed a duty, I should be 
more than repaid, if | am the cause of 
any one taking this forlorn race into 
consideration. There were six Mas- 
ters and 36 hoys, three being in the 
Hospital. 

The above, Mr. Urban, is a state- 
ment of what passed in Sweepy’s hour 
of happiness; and nothing more could 
Soohben expected. But, by human 
fully oc invention, it hath been so 
twisted, it would be difficult to be 
put into shape, if the ridiculous did 
not come in to our assistance. 

A Gentleman called on me a few 
days after, and, ** hoping I would not 
be ofteuded,. but he had heard one of 
my family had been tound among 
Chimney Sweeps, and that the treat 
was given in gratitude; at the same 
time, he was aware of a similar story 
mid to have happened in the late 
Mrs. Montague’s family.” ‘ Yes,” 
L replied, * and = equally true. 
From the peculiarity of the guests, 
edd conclusions might arise: more- 
over, that | was humble in birth, and, 
1 trusted, in other respects; but of 
this he wight be assured, that, not feel- 


_ing it beneath me to wait upon such 


furlora beings, | valued not what was 
said about it,” 

. L had ceased thinking more of it; 
but observing my servant, who is a 
lively fellow, look unusually low-spi- 
ited, I asked him if he were in 
health? “Yes, Sir, I am.” Have 
you heard such areport? * Yés, Sir, 
aod a great deal worse: I would not 
tell it to you—no, not for five gui- 


Neas,—indeed I can’t; but I have 


quite miserable ever since.” 
I was induced to lay my commands 
n him, and asked if they said that 
Lhad been a Sweep myself? “ They 
do indeed, Sir; and some bad people 


‘have only doue it to hurt your feel- 


ings, and degrade you.” ‘“ John! re- 
ports cannot make us what we never 
were; and if this comes from malice, 
it is only degrading to the foul bosom 
it first came out of.” Understanding 
the mountain was still on wing, and 
my domesticks not having recovered 
theirtone of cheerfulness, it wastraced 
te two servauts belonging to another, 
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who declared they had it from one of 
my black guests. , 

As the story has gathered like snow 
rolled along, we must leave the Uto- 
pian in the slough, and offer it as a 
worthy companion to the celebrated 
Tale so admirably told by Dr. Byrom, 
of “The Three Black Crows,” and 
like which it terminates in something 
as black as soot. 

Yours, &c. A Ramoater. 
—_— 
Mr. Unpan, Nov. 20. 
‘HE publick having now been 
gratified, and the good and loyal 
heart delighted, with Seontietites of 
the splendid and beneficent manner in 
which the 50th year of his Majesty's 
happy reiga has been celebrated 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
and particularly in the great and po- 
pulous Cities of his Empire, an ac- 
count of its celebration in the bum- 
bler abodes of Loyalty may not, per- 
haps, be unacceptable to many of 
your Readers, 

My friend § , if remarkable 
for his devotedness to rural retire- 
ment, is no less so for his disinter- 
ested attachment to his King and 
Country. , 

In anticipation of the Jubilee, one 
of his daughters, who has a tolerable 
taste for painting, had prepared trans- 
parencies for the three bow- windows 
of his Cottage-parlour. 

The first represented his Majesty 
sitting on a throne, holding in his 
right hand a trident, on which was 
written, “‘ The Dominion of the Sea,” 
and in his left a sceptre, under which 
was inscribed, ‘* Justice and Mercy.” 

On the foot-stool of the throne, 
there appeared, in brilliant characters, 
50th; and at a little distance a figure 
of Britannia, with a pen in her hand, 
in the attitude of writing, prepared 
as it were to add many more, and 
happy years,'to those denoting the 
length of the reign. 

The second transparency repre- 
sented a majestic oak, which my 
friend's father had planted in his little 
lawn in the year in which the King 
was born, aud under the tree there 
appeared a small group of figures 
mixing together im tue merry daace, 

A personification was inscribed un- 
der the oak in these words: 

“‘When this adamantine trunk, and 
these brawny arms of mine, shall have 
outlived an hundred years and ten pone’ 

5aa 
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sand storms, I shall only fall to rise more ArcnitecturaL INNOVATION, 
glorieus.” No. CXXXIX. 

And accordingly, the third trans- UTHORS do. not tell us that 
parency represented a British man-of- Edward I. erected a Cross to 
war fully rigged, under which was the memory of his beloved Eleanora 
written these lines : on any spol between that at Waltham 


“Around the Isle uf Albion I ride as and the one at Charing, as they are 
guardian and protecting angel, but unto silent whether the corpse rested 
oo and hostile lands I carry terror and tween those places on its way for in- 

ismay.” terment at Westminster; yet many 

Upon the deck stood the figure of people have, and still continue to 
a British sailor armed with a cutlass, suppose, that the Cross at Tol- 
with his foot upon the neck of a half-  senham (a work of the sixteenth cen- 
monkey half-tiger, towards which he tury) is on the site where one si- 
cast a threatening and contemptuous pijar to those at Geddington, North- 
Tb ighbouri itl 4 ampton, and Waltham (still in being) 
F vx, e sere conten | vthe viei and once stood, as it is of a very inferior 

.— Teiderable in the vicmity, cast tv those Architectural glories 
came in considerable numbers to view 241 must have been set up on the 
these transparencies, and to partake dosteuction of the first Cross, over- 


of the festivities of the cottage, with : : : 
; ° thrown either by accident or desi 
both of which th 5 . . : . 
pleased "i delightee é seemed much merely with the intention of keeping 


os ., alive the memory of one of the rest. 
auch fare ~ wae Slices ated, ing-places of the Royal funeral, with- 
they were admitted into his parlour, out sedijating or presuming. bo rival 


where the seutences of which the fol- those either af Wa tham oF Charing. 
Sontann sheachensidl dand  ,,.b¢ this as it may, Tottenham High 

& Are a specimen, composed and O44. has this summer becn covered 
set to musick for the occasion, were 


- ; over with Compo; it previously bore 
pon ig the accompaniment of the a simple appearance, but is now ren- 


dered of a very rich and elaborate 

“Happy People! peeple of the land of : a bag nate 
non ly dn ico anya, Sng na the it ae 
affection.” : gor eer daegge : si 

“Raise your grateful hearts to God ; Sons and fone, Soe — that 
and celebrate in universal song, in mirth, ere might once have Deen on the 
ip preine, yl quer . venerable a. pv aly eapage rye rags 
who now heth reign’d o’er your free aml contempt, Dy Y 0 ue imita- 
happy land full two-score years and ten! tion, the characteristic style of deco- 

“ His grey hairs are to him a crown of ration preyalent at the time of the 
glory, &e. Ke. ke. ; Queen’s demise. But according to 
ae re hy Providence, he the system of our Professional inno- 
ad uke Be ae = 4 ye meg? i vators, to destroy a sacred relick of 
heal — ee er STa- antiqhity, and to restore it as it is 

Alay God pee is rosettes ons model quite n= if 

, rae Ont petone Ie —— Meeye . same thing “An thin is Gothick.” 
cablegal ie bd agape eae TOTTENHAM Besa Sonen Surveyed 
and loyal people!” : 5G ’ y 

The rustic visitors caught the prayer August!788*. Itisan octangular brick 
in the last sentences, and retired to pillar, divided in its height into four 
their several homes chaunting them st 7. oe we oo 
Senet ee Uf ditto re rs sinmatin. Sack pial 

rts, . . 

The imagery and quotations were, and story rendered distinct one from 
my friend” informed me, borrowed the other by certain appropriate 
from a very singular work, recently mouldings, and the whole design ap- 
published, intituled, “The Book of peared without any kind of ornament. 





Napoleon.” A CALEDONIAN. Totienham High Cross, Surveyed 

—_- November 1809. Entirely covered 

*,* A Warwicxsuire Farmer, and — 

the very generous proposal of Mr. Sup- * See a pleasing View of this Cross by 

Tees, came too late for this month; but Wale, published, 1756, by Sir John Haw+ 
shall appear m our next. kins, in Walton’s Complete Angler. 


with 
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‘with the proclaimed everlasting stuff, 


‘ComPo; a stuff now the rage for trow- 
mg aoe our new buildings, either 
ou whole surface, or in partial 
daubings and patchings; it is used in 
common with stone work, for in- 
stance, on an arcade, half one mate- 
rial, half the other; “ making good,” 
as it is called (abominable expedient) 
the matilated parts of Antient Struc- 
tures, there sticking on until it re- 
verts (after exposure to the air for 
three or four years, more or less)fto 
its first quality, dirt and rubbish, and 
then is seen no more. 
The mere octavgular plan, and pro- 
rtion of the Cross in its four stories 
not been departed feom, but in 
other respects it 1s a‘new work, in the 
style of Architecture of the Tudor era, 
and some particular decorations seem 
to be casts from the exterior and in- 
terior of Henry Vilth’s Chapel. Pro- 
vided this Compo effort had been ad- 
vanced on any other occasion, and on 
any other piece of ground, where no 
piece of Antiquity was%o become the 
spoil, such as an object to mark the 
centrical point of three or four coun- 
ties, a general standard of miles, or 
fap other common document for the 
information or amusement of travel- 
lers, all would have been well, and 
tome praise might have been be- 
stowed, for its tolerable adherence to 
the above style, if not for the mate- 
rial wherewith it is made up. But as 
nothing of this sort will come in aid 
of the Innovators, and only the bare- 
faced presumption, “ altar ur destroy, 
what was,” is to be encountered, Ict 
the detail of parts, put this matter to 


issue. 

Double plinth, or pedestal plain as 
before, but the intermediate mould- 
ings new ; first portion of the Pillar, 
gular pilasters at each cant of the 
octagon, and the face of the cant done 
vith a Pointed head, compartment 
of five turns connecting itself with 
mother compartment above it, dia- 
monded, with a shield containing a 
dumsy imitation of a black letter. As 
there are eight faces to the upright, 
of course there are as many shields, 
tach bearing a letter of the same cut- 





fag: beginning at the West face the 
. run thus, + fp Ah gh ow 
Bcousequence of their being but 
tight shields, one of the T’s a the 
Melting has necessarily been dispensed 
wth. At any rate, by this device of 
ke word Totenham, all doubt about its 


being one‘of the Eleanor Crosses is 
done away, and it isnow in fact the four- 
mile stone from Shoreditch-church to 
“Totenham,” on the road to Ware, and 
so forth, The mouldings between this 
story and the second are worked into 
an entablature with modern fancy 
heads, and small pieces of ornaments 
alternately set at each angle. Second 
story: small buttresses at the angles 
of the octagon, with breaks and pin- 
nacles, but no bases. The face of 
each cant has a compartment with an 
ogee head, backed with narrow Point- 
ed compartments. The mouldings be- 
tween this story and the pinnacle, a 
repetition of those on the plinths. 
The pinnacle making out the fourth 
story, gives at each angle crockets, 
and its termination is with a double 
finial, but not set on in geometrical 
rule to the crockets below. I shall 
not say any thing to the Vane and ini- 
tials N. E. W. S. as they are purely 
modern. 

After all, if this Cross-restoring 
propensity bad begun and ended at 
Tottenham, become dead and buried 
beneath this new thing, we might ex- 
claim, *‘ How happy we!” But the 
report at this place is, that the sane 
artists either have or are about te 
try their vengeance on the matchless 
Eleanor’s Cross at Waltham. This 
is indeed a most serious and lamenta. 
ble circumstance; here indeed the In- 
novators will enjoy a triumph, a tri. 
unph the most consummate, wan- 
tonmg in the disfigurement of one of 
the most admirable pieces of masonry 
and sculpture, of the kiud, that this or 
any other couutry can boast of. For 
these sixty years past many worthy 
and enlightened Antiquaries, exerting 
all their interest, and all their literary 
power, have been the means of pre- 
serving this inestimable relick; but 
they are now taken from us! In 
vain, [ fear, the poor remaiuing few 
volunteers in the same cause rally to 
stem the rage of amateur restorers ! 
And if their Compoists come, Waltham 
Cross will then be literally destroyed, 
the next in point of time to that of 
Charing, which fell beneath the trai- 
torous and fanatic hands of the seven- 
teenth century. 

An Arcuitecr. 
rr 

*,* In the Account of Gen. Vitterres, 
p. 798, col, 2, 1, 47, r. “married anp 
settled.” 
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Mr. Unpan, Nov. 4. 

TT E ac: ounts lately received of the 

destruction of the Church erect- 
ed over the Holy Sepulchre at Jeru- 
salem, by fire, will naturally turn the 
attention of a reflecting mind to that 
wonderful circumstance, the preser- 
vation of the Sacred Tomb through 
so many ages, and in a country long 
since possessed by the bitterest enemies 
of the Gospel. Objections may in- 
deed be taken to the localities of some 
of the Chapels comprehended under 
the ample domes of the common Tem- 
ple ; and perhaps the thirst of profit, 
to be gratified by Pilgrimages and vi- 
sits to the interesting site, may have 
united Mahometans and Christians in 
compressing the scenes of our Lord's 
Passion within the limits of oneedifice. 

Be that as it may, of the identity of 
the Sepulchre no doubt is entertained ; 
and surely, a spot so remarkable may 
be contemplated with religious awe 
without the imputation of enthusiasm. 
Amid the conflagration of the Church, 
which happened Oct. 12, 1808, the Se- 
en re, though under its roof, was per- 

ctly preserved, which indeed, from 
its nature, as being hewn out of a 
rock, might have been expected. But 
may we not innocently indulge the 
idea, that it is under especial heap 
tion from on High? Cn the P ains of 
Bethlehem, the man of motley faith 
retired frdm before the face of a Chris- 
tian Hero. He has not yet planted 
the tree of Liberty on Calvary, nor 
hasa French soldier been buried in 
the grave of Jesus. 

You will probably, Mr. Urban, an- 
ticipate the object of these reflec- 
tions.—However lukewarm in matters 
which concern Religion the whole 
civilized world may be, many must, 
as individuals, in every country, amid 
the various denominations of Chris- 
tians, retain a veneration for its In- 
stitutions, and feel an anxious wish 
to contribute to the preservation of 
any valued relics of antiquity, espe- 
cially relating to the origin of Chris- 
tianity. If any efficient number of 
these be found willing to contribute 
to the re-editication of the Temple 
over the Holy Sepulchre, your Cor- 
respondent will be happy in having in- 


troduced the subject to their conside- 
ration, through the medium ef Mr. 
Urbans widely - diffused -pages. To 
those, by whom objections on various 
grounds may be produced, we need 
only say, vom vesira res egitur. No 


one is called on: but if some should 
think that, by thé proposed measure, 
Christianity may find an unpresump. 
tuous, though feeble support from 
her votarics, they will, with your 
leave, meet the hearty concurrence and 
assistance of A Sussex CirrGyman, 

—_— ‘ 

Mr. Unsan, Nov. 10. 

Lr has been for some time proposed 

to publish a new and enlarged edi. 
tion of Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, a 
work so well known, and so generally 
sought after, that it would be useley 
to say a word in this place, on its va 
lue or utility. 

The materials for the first Volume 
being now nearly ready for the press, 
permit me, through the medium of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, to request 
the assistance of such gentlemen as 
have collected additional names, or 
have corrected any mis-statements in 
the original volumes. 

It is the desire of the Editors and 
Proprietors of the work to render it 
as complete and correct as possible; 
and to this end, the communications 
of the friends of Literature, who are 
pe aM to assist the undertaking, 
will be gratefully received, and in- 
serted in the forthcoming publication. 

All letters on the subject to be di- 
rected to the care of Messrs. Nichols 
and Son, Red Lion Passage, Flect- 
street. OxontENsI1s. 

et ae 

Mr. Unban, Holywell-st. Nov. 12. 
_ ee to render relief, in any 

point of view that lies in my 
power, to my fellow-creatures, | am 
prompted to communicate to those 
who unfortunately Jabour under that 
dréadfub disease the Gravel and Stone, 
an undoubted and certain remedy, the 
infallibility of which I can vouch for, 
having proved it myself, and frequently 
witnessed its efticacy in numbers. It is 
a simple regimen, as follows: “ Take 
an handful of a common weed called 
Wild Carrot, either the roots or blos- 
soms, to which put a pint and half of 
boiling water, stew it by the fire tillthe 
liquor becomes strongly impregnated 
with the weed. Let the patient take a 
tea-cup full in the extremity of pain.” 

It is a present relief; and, by a con 
tinuation of it, will effectually dissolve 
and eradicate any callous substance, 
though ever so large. 1. S. T. 

*,* The weed may be bought in Co- 


vent-garden at a trifling expence, 
f 
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of the old Church of St. Martin 
Outwich, by Bihopaet, taken down 
jn 1795. {See Plate I. 
“Stow says it received ifs mame from 
Martin, Nicholas, William, and John 
de Oteswich, new founders thereof * ; 
i but this is by no means likely, as the 
Church is mentioned in records at 
‘Weast a centory before their time. 
“In the Valor of 1291, usually called 
Nicholas’ Taxation, the profits 





af the Rectory were rated at thirteen’ 


ks. 
4 the reign of King Edward II. 
te Advowson belonged to Hugh le 


senior; and in the second 
year of the succeeding Monarch was 
granted, by patent, to John de War- 

ren, Earl of Warren and Surrey t, 
This Nobleman, as appears from 
court, pr to it no less 
\} than “five times between 1325 and 


; lt. ‘ 
» | Se we find John Churchman, 
4 a9 Alderman of London, presenting 
tit; by whom, according to Stow, 
ia. 1405, the Church was given, with 
 gther possessions, for Johu and Wil- 
liam de Oteswich, to the Master and 
Wardens of the Company of Linen 
_ Armourers, or Me t Taylors; 
. ers of the Guild or Fraternity of 
oha Baptist, in London; in per- 
‘petual alms. By virtue of which gift 


present hour. 
¢ ' Ameng the monuments of more 


particular note which. adorned the 
structure in the drawing, was that of 

QF John de Oteswich and his wife. It was 
in the South wall of the South Aile 
without inscriptions; and has been 
| etigraved in the last volume of’ Mr. 
’s “Sepulchral Monuments,” 

aud in Wilkinson's “ Antique Remains 
ate the Parish of St. Martin Out- 


la the North wall of the Chancel 
was another tomb, having in front 
three shields in quatrefoils, Ou the 
edge in raised letters were the follow- 
ing fragments of an inscription: 








obiit xviii®..die Aprilis anno 
Vai milPimo cee dxix. et Margareta uxor 





ia Compare Strype'g Stow, vol. I. p. 
t Pat. 2 Edward IL p. 1. m. 3, 

4 Newcourt, Rep. vol. I. p. 418. 
Gexr. Mac. November, 1809. 











St. Martin Outwich Church, Bishopgate. 


Mr. Unpan, .- Nov. 2. 
HER ts I.send you = view 


Y the Company remain patrons to the 
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ue obiit... die mensis,..... ve 
anno d’ni milPimo ecee;).. +. . quorum 
animabus propicietur deus. Amen.” 

Opposite to this-was a third tomb, 
of the altar kind, beneath a triple ca- 
nopy of niche-work, with a cornice 
of oak leaves at the top. On. the 
front and end edges were these in- 
scriptions : 


ejus 





Aldermannus ejusdemi civita- 
tis et Katerina uxor ejus, qui quidem Hugo 
obiit viie die Mensis Septembris anno 
@’ni mil’imo vc°. quorum a’Pabus propi- 
cietur deus. Amen,” 

Against the back of the tomb was 
the portrait of the person for whoni 
it was erected, with his three sons; 
and on a label issuing from his mouth, 

“ Pater de celis deus miserere nobis,” 

On another label, apparently from 
the mouth of the eldest sou, 

“* S’cta Trinitas vous deus miserere nobis.” 


This was undoubtedly the tomb of 


Hugh Pemberton, mentioned by 
Stow. 
/ There were also ‘brasses for two In- 


cumbents, previous to the Reforma- 
tion: John Breux, who died in 1459; 
and Nicholas Wotton, who died 1482. 
The former of these givewia Weever. 

According to a very curious valua- 
tion of the London Churches in the 
time of Henry the Sixth, preserved 
among the manuscripts in his Ma- 
jesty’s Remembrancer’s Office in the 
Exchequer, the Church of St. Martip 
Outwich ap to have been valued 
in 1428 at n marks; at the time 
of formimg’ the King’s Books, at 
#£.13. 93. 99d. and in 1636, accord- 
ing to the Si¢wCollege MS. at £.45. 

According to the Calendar of Pa 
tent Rolls, a Chantry was founded 
here as early as the fifth year of Ed- 
ward the Third, A. D. 1332; and 
others must have been founded after- 
wards, as in the List of Pensions 
which were still paid to Chantry 
Priests in 1558, we find four persous 
with a hundred shillings each at St. 
Martin Outwich; viz: Johne Wilkin- 
son, Richard Palm, Johne Twyne, 
au! George Sharpe *. 

The Rectors since Newcourt’s time 
have been : 
1103. Nicholas Zmzan, M. A. 
1716. Josiah Wheatley, M. A. 


* MS. in ‘the King’s Kemembrancer's. 
Oilice, Exchequer. 
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yoo2 Jubiice Illumination at the British Museum. [ Nov, 


1719. Benjamin Carter. 

#9727. Richard ’Biscoe, M. A. 
1748. Nicholas Faytiug, M.A. 
1789. Sanidel Bi » M.A. 
1795. John Rose, D. D. 

Seme cufious, extracts from the 
Churehwardens’ Accompts of this Pa- 
ish are inverted in Mr. Nichols’s “ Il- 
Justrations of the Manners and Ex- 
pences of Antient Times in England.” 


Yours, &c. J.B. 
, rT 
Me. Unsay, Nov. 6. 


N my perambulations on the even- 
A ing of the late Jubilee, | viewed 
with great satisfaction the many mag- 
nificent illuminations that were dis- 
played on that memorable and joyful 
Occasion ; » a8 a friend Lo science 
and scientific institutions, I was not 
a little gratified to find that few of 
them surpassed, in neatwess and ef- 
fect, that which decorated the Gate 
of the British Museum. A triumphal 
arch, consisting of four pilasters and 
& pediment, was the outline of the 
design; and this, with the letters 
G. fh. in the ag viry a large crown 
on the top of it; and the appropriate 
legend in the Gateway, Vota publica 
quinquugies siscepia, formed the 
whole compact and yet splendid ex- 
hibition. 

As you no doubt, as well as most 
men of letters, have occasionally be- 
Hiefited by that extensive and libéral 
Institution, 1 take it for granted that 
you will not be a bs lending your 
aid invindicating the above inscription 
from the ridiculous abyae repeatedly 
bestowed upon it in one of our news- 
papers of cotsiderable circulation. 

n the Morning Chronicle of the 
27th October last, is the following 
sentence : 


“ The British Mnseum had this inserip- 
tion on its Gate, Vola publica quinguagies 
suscepla: a translation cannot do justice 
to this original; but in English i¢ may be 
rendered, The public vows fifty times un- 
@erlaken. §.”? 


In several subsequent Papers there 
appeared an account of this illumina- 
tion, in which it was stated that the 
imscription was in fact aa imitation of 
the legend that continually occurs on 
the coins of Roman Emperors, ex- 
pressive of the public vows offered 
up at certain periuds for the farther 
preservation of the Monarch. In an- 
swor to this, we have, in the Morn- 


in anaes of the 2d instaut, the 
following passage : 

“The Romans, who had been wsed te 
Annual Magistrates, might wish their So- 
vereigns to reign a year, and renew that 
wish at the end of the year ; but the Eng. 
lish wish only that the King may reign 
long; and therefore I repeat that, Votg 
publica quinguagies suscepta, the inscrip. 
tion over the Gate of the British Museum, 
was nonsense. I now add that, coming 
from a Literary Society, it was a disgrace 
tothe Country. S.” 

Had the writer of this paragraph 
known the first rudiments of the sci- 
ence he has ventured to handle; be 
would have been apprized that we 
continually meet with Vota Quingquen- 
nalia, Decennalia,; Quindecennalia, 
Vicennalia, &c. frequently expressed 
by the numerals V: X. XV. XX. & 
ou the imperial coins of Rome. That 
there is often a decided object in these 
vows, such as pro salute, pro reditu, 
&c.; that these vows were evidently 
not limited to one year; and that 
they have not, and cannot have, any 
reference whatever to Annual Ma- 
gistrates, but always apply to the 
Emperors on the Throne. Had he 
been aware of this, he must have seea 
the futility of his criticism. 

As, after all, the sense of the in- 
— is obvious, and the | 
perfectly classical upon irrefrag 
authority, we must needs conjecture 
that this rude caviller has a particv- 
ler dislike to the quinquagesimal 
public vows offered up m all our 
Churches and Chapels for the farther 
preservation and prosperity of our 
venerable Sovereign; that, in his 
opinion, expressing such vows is per- 
fect nonsense; and that the expter 
sion comiug from a Literary Body, 
which has been uniformly prot 
and repeatedly favoured by his Ma- 
jesty, is a disgrace to the country. 
If his strictures mean any thing, tt 
must be this. Such a shameless 
Zoilns will perhaps some day pro- 
nounce that the Lord's Prayer #% 
silly composition, and that the usmg 
it ts a disgrace to Religion ; but 
will not be minded. Every 
man, however, must lament that 
there should be an Editor of a News 
paper who will suffer his columns tobe 
polluted by such wanton and indecent 
abuse, which, however absurd, goes 
nevertheless a great way towards it- 
fluencing the public opinion. 

—e A Lova Supsect- 
[Luvs 
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Intwetrations or Horace. 
Boox |. Satine II. 
(Continued from p. 919.) 

GREEABLY to what | have ad- 
vanced concerning the causes 

that drew upon Sallustius the hatred 
of the Pompeian faction, is it at all 
surprising, that a freedman of Pom- 
peius (who, on the death of his mas- 
ter, acted the part of a schoolmaster at 
Rome, and eld it his duty towards 
the pios manes of him, to revenge a 
payin expression which Sal- 
had let fall against Pompeius); 

is it any wonder, | say, that this wan, 
Leneus by name, should write a libel 


inst him, in which he is loaded, 


with scurrilous epithets, which could 
only proceed from the mouth or the 

of so vilea wretch*? Nothing, 
indeed, is here to be wondered at, un- 
less it be, how we can at present, 
after so many ages past and gone, for 
the sake of the miserable pleasure of 
traducing and undervaluing @ man 
like Sallust, appeal to the fragments 
of a lampoon composed by such a 
furcifer ! 

To conclude, as to the famous de- 
camations of Sallust against Cicero, 
and of Cicero against Sallust, which 
are usually subjoined, under the 
mames of the one and the other, as 
an appendix to the editions of their 
works, it is an ascertained fact among 
the learned, that, notwithstanding 
the counterfeit style, they falsely 
bear in their front those celebrated 
Rames. Both of them are unworthy 
of the honourable persous upon whom 
they are forged ; they are belowa bar- 
tow-shover of that wra; and if we 
were even able to believe that Sal- 

and Cicero could have so totally 
forgot both what they owed to the 
senate and to themselves, who can 
imagine that the senate would have 
patiently sat listening to such scan- 
dalous invectives, entirely irrele- 
vant to the affairs of government? 
The generai opinion is, that these 
declamations may have had for tieir 
author, a certain Porcius Latro, or 
Vibius Priscus, who kept schools of 
juridical rhetorick; it is probable, 
at ieast, that they are nothing but 
couple of school-exercises, drawn 
up by some master of the sycophantic 
art, as a lesson to his pupils im fo- 


_—— 





* Vide Sucton, Vit, Gramm. Lat, cap. 15+ 
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rensic scurrility, and te which the vul- 
gar report of the enmity that raged 

tween Cicero apd Sallust about 
the business of Milo might have fur- 
nisied occasion. Be that, however, 
as it may, before what tribunal in the 
world could such a libel as the pre- 
teuded deciamation of Cicero against 
Sallusi, be admitied as a document 
to his prejudice? And what then are 
we to think, on seeing such ascholar as 
Godfrey Ephraim Muiier, in his his- 
torico-critical introduction to the 
koowledze of the Latin classicks, in- 
dustriously collecting together, with- 
out any critical discrimimation, and 
in a tone as if he had been retained 
by a feeagainst Sailust, all the talum- 
nious aspersions of his character, 
which bave no other voucher than 
this pseudonymous unknown declaim- 
er, aud adducing them in confirma-- 
tion of that spurious, fatherless pro- 
lusion of the brain? 

Moreover it deserves to be re- 
marked, that we should be very much 
mistaken iu conceiving of the eamity 
between Cicero aud Sallust, as the 
author of the two declamations has 
apprehended it; in consequence of 
which, even to the present day, the 
reputation of both is gtill toru and 
mangled by the heated partizans of 
those aaah arwriters. Is any stronger 
proof of it necessary than this, that in 
all the writings of Cicero, not a 
word is mentioned of Sallustius? and 
that, on the other hand, Sailust in 
his Catilina does all possible justice 
to Cicero, who built the fame of his 
consulate almost entircly on the Ca- 
talinarian conspiracy haying been b 
him detected and suppressed? If this 
is honourable to the character of 
Sallust, both as a historian and asa 
man, the former proves at least thus 
much, that Cicero’s hatred to him 
was neither violent nor lasting ; since 
otherwise it would scarcely ‘be cou- 
ceivable, how not even one word of 
it should have crept into his letters 
ad familiares, and to Atticus, which 
were for the most part written during 
the period between the years of 
Rome 696 and 710. 

If now, from the toregoing exami- 
nation of the evidences and docu- 
ments on which the gen rally re- 
ceived opinion of the moral charac- 
ter of Sallust is grounded, it is suf- 
ficiently apparent that his youthful 
intrigue 
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intrigue with the beautiful Fausta, 
is the only one that he can be ac- 
cused of with veracity, a juvenile 
frailty which was common to him 
pas ~ rupee) of his equals, and 
‘or which, aps, not one in ters 
of Sevematla wen’ over doomed to so 
severe a ance. It is now, per- 
haps, high time, in corroboratiou of 
the better opinion which to me this 
Author seems as a man to deserve, 
to appeal to his works; in which 
@ dignified, sedate, and manly cha- 
racter is expressed throughout, and 
particularly to the introductory chap- 
ters to hig Catilina and Jugurtha. 
I have no wish to give to this ar- 
ument more weight than it has, but 
et us allow it to pass current for 
as much as it weighs. Either Sallust 
was the most despicable hypocrite 
that ever existed, or he was a better 
man than his biographers describe 
him; and the disagreement of his 
life with his principles, which Lactan- 
tius objects to him, is an unjust re- 
roach; furasmuch as it has no other 
oundationthan youthful errors, which 
I have no iutention to palliate or ex- 
cuse, from which, however, but few, 
even of the most noble and celebrated 
individuals of his class have ever 
been free. What in the world could 
have induced a man like Sallust, a 
man of his rank and fortune, who 
had nothing to apprehend from being 
seen in his > ps form, had it been 
ever so cynical or so grossly epicu- 
rean, and whom such a methodistical 
dissimulation could have profited no- 
thing; which, if his life had given 
the lie to it, would have rendered 
him still more contemptible in the 
eyes of the world; what could have 
moved him to affect the sentiments 
of a Curius, while leading the life 
of ‘a baechanalian? Let us’ peruse 
the first chapter of his Catilina, and 
ask ourselves, what necessity had he 
for playing the hypocrite? Ina ca- 
itah, and at a time when even a 
Meicllus Pius might safely close an 
honourable life, that gave room to 
expect a quite different termination, 
jn the company of bacchanalians? 
It may be answered, he would thereby 
have given posterity a better opi- 
nion than his contemporaries enter- 
jaiaed of him. 1 vertly believe that 
he would; but that idea never enters 
the head gf a had man — as little as 


* [Noy; 
a dissolute rake, in the most brilliant 
circumstances of fortune, ever employs 
his leisure in mental exertions and 
generous labours for posterity. Me- 
thinks, this internal psychological tes- 
timony to the character of Sallustiug 
would alone be of sufficient weight, 
to make ten such anecdotes as the 
Varronian, and twenty pasquinades 
like the declamation of the unknown 
rhetor, fly up and kick the beam, 
However, it is not my design to write 
a declamation myself in his favour; 
and 1 have said enough to enable the 
Reader to prosecute the idea, and to 
pronounce an equitable verdict. In 
the mean time, the Moralist may 
have much to object against the 
youth of Sallust, against his publie 
demeanour in the repnblick, against 
the vast riches he acquired in a few 
years, through the favour of Julius 
Cesar. I mean not to set him 

as a pattern of virtue; I only main- 
tain, that it is unfair to make him, even 
at present, without competent evi- 
dence, on mere conjectures, and even 
upon manifest libels, a scoundrel and 
a villain, We know very little con- 
cerning his manner of life; let us, 
therefore, refrain from meddling with 
it, and be content with what he has 
bequeathed us. He lived as to usin 
his works; and, with regard to pot 
terity, works such as his are merito- 
rious acts of virtue, aud truly in va- 
lue extremely different from the do- 
mestic virtues of all the good citizens 
of Amiternum, to us unknown, that 
ever lived, married, and died, how- 
ever irreproachable in their lives and 
conversation, 

Although this Hlustration is al- 
ready grown into a little dissertation, 
I must yet intreat permission to pro- 
long it. Because, after having ex- 
posed the futility of the arguments 
on which others of the learned have 
applied this passage to Sallust the His- 
torian, I am still accountable for the 
reasons which convince me, that 
Horace could not have had an eye 
to him. 

They are the following: first, Ho- 
race speaks here in the present tense 
about what Sallustius was domg when 


this Satire was written. He speaks: 


of his passion for girls of the eman- 
cipated class, as a notorious tustanee 
of debauchery, which Sallustius car 


ried even to a furious excess, and 
, whereby 
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whereby he lost both his reputation 
and his estate ; and the tone in which 
he chastises him for it, is that com- 
monly adopted with a young rake; 
atone whereby a Poet, who is him- 
self a man of the world, would ren- 
der himself ridiculous by employing 
towards a man of the first 7 Both 
in station and fortune. This latter, 
however, Sallustius was when Ho- 
race composed this Satire; he was 
living, indeed, retired froin state af- 
fairs, but as a vir. pretorius, and for- 


_merly the friend of Cwsar, in otio cum 


nitate,employed, upon the Roman 
History, and im the possession of great 
riches. One proof of it was his house 
on the Quirinalis, and the magnifi- 
cent gardens which he had laid out 
around it*, and his villa at Tibur. 
How now does this suit with the 
Sallustius of Horace? — We must, 
therefore, in order to save our Poet 
from such a flagrant absurdity, bave re- 
course to the evasion, that he is speak- 
ing of what Sallustius formerly did, 
and has here~only put the present 
tense instead of the past; because 
sich a confusion of tenses is very 
common among Poets. The gram- 
marians, who for every emergency 
bave always a technical term at 
hand, for helping their Author at 
apinch, call it- an enallage iemporis. 
But (not to multiply arguments for 
shewing the impropriety of such an 
enallage here) where is the proba- 
bility, that Horace, with his liberal 
manner of thinking, and, what in 
this place is decisive, in his situation, 
in his relative positions, should have 
been capable of upbraidivg a Sallust, 
who had been a zealous adherent and 
confident of the Divus Jucivs, and 
for that reason alone, possessed, if 
not the friendship, yet certainly the 
esteem, of the young Octavius Caesar, 
which the latter was wont to enter- 
tain for all the fricnds of his father, 
—what probability is there, | say, 
that Horace should be capable of 
upbraiding such a man, under such 
circumstances, with the extravagances 
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of his younger years, in so injurious 
and impertinent a manner ? 

i must greatly deceive myself, if 
this argument alone were not suffi- 
cient to convince every reasonable 
man, that the Sallustius of Horace, 
and the Historian Sallustius must be . 
two very different persons. How- 
ever ew abundanti, | will here adduce 
yet another, that (in the common 
phrase) proceeds ex visceribus cause, 
and in my judgmeut is absolutely con- 
clusive. The Poet's object in this Sa- 
tire is, as before observed, to convince 
the lovers of intrigues with married 
women of their folly, and to shew 
them, that what they seek with ma- 
trons, they might find with infinitel 
less danger, and greater pleasure, wit 
the emancipated. But indeed, adds 
he, a young fool, who knows not how 
to kepp either bounds or modcration, 
may even ruin himself with these; 
and it is madness if, for example, 
Sallustius, whose passion leads him 
within that class to.as ruinous an 
expense, as if they were ladies of the 
first quality, yet makes a merit of it, 
that he has nothing to do with ma- 
trons. Horace, therefore, bere evi- 
dently contrasts the Sallustins of 
whom he is speaking, with the Ma- 
chis; and the matronam nullam ego 
tango isa proof that he had no cen- 
sure to fear on that head. This, how- 
ever, was by no means the case with 
the Historian Sallustius. For, we 
have seen above, that his intrigue 
with the beautiful Fausta, Milo’s 
> eye is the sole charge that, from 
the deciaration of the Poet and Dig 
Cassius, allaches go him. It is ac- 
cordingly manifest, that Horace must 
have here in view a different Sallus- 
tius; and that the learned writers, 
who are so zealous to perpetuate the 
prejudices against the character of 
the Historian Sallustius, have done 


extremely wrong in appealing to the 


testimony of our Bard. 

Ut quondam Marsaus, amator Ori- 
ginis, ille, &.) We know nothing 
more concerning this Origo, than 





*- The Sallustian gardens were s» pre-eminent in point of elegance and extent, that, 
after the decease of the younger Sallustius, who had inherited them from his uncle the 
Historian, they reverted to the Emperor; and even down to the time of Ulpian, they 


formed a part of the imperial domains. 


+ To instance only one: I bumbly conceive that in this place, where Sallustius is 
spoken of in the present tense, the immediately following ut quondum Marseus, ama- 
tor Originis, manifestly proves, that in the former the matter is de presenti, and in the 


latter dle se 
living, alt 


For, from the guondam it is clear, that Marseus was no longer 
hough the poct per enallagem says of him dona/ aud inguit, 


what 
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what Horace is pleased to say of 
them. She appears, like Cytheris 
and Arbuscula (whom Ciccro. men- 
tions in his letters) to have been, 
some twenty years prior to the date 
of these Satires, a celebrated mima, 
er ballet-dancer. The figurantes in 
those days (like the Guimards, Du- 
menils, &c. of ours) carried on ano- 
ther profession at the same time. 
They were the idols of the publick ; 
they lived in a certain style; and 
there was no want of right honour- 
able and opulent fools, who gloried 
in ruining themselves with them. 
We gather from a passage in one of 
Cicero’s ictters to Petus, that even 
such a man as Cicero was sometimes 
to be seen supping with a Cytheris. 
For the Romans about that time had 
ay Sc Grecian manners; and even 
in-the extravagances of luxury, as in 
many other particulars, soen greatly 
surpassed their masters. W. T. 
reat Ormond Street. 
— 
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Conticuit tandem, factoque hic fine qui- 
evit. VinciL. 


I N my last I promised my readers 
some very extraordinary news re- 
specting the Prosgector; and I could 
easily conceive that such an intima- 
tion would occasion very many saga- 
cious conjectures, and many anxious 


inquiries. It is incredible how many 

rsons have given a gentle tap at 

r. Urban’s door, or called upon the 
venerable gentleman himself, merely 
to enquire “if any thing had hap- 
pened to the Projector; to express 
their hopes that he would satisfy their 
impatience in his next paper, and in 
the mean time, they would be very 
much obliged to Mr. Urban to let 
them know, if it was uot a secret, 
what the meaning of the above inti- 
mation could be.” Iam now, there- 
fore, to put an end to these anxieties 
and conjectures, by announcing, in 
due form, and with suitable concera, 
that the Prosector is about to take 
leaye of his readers, and, like other 
tradesmen who have long laboured 
in their vocation, to pass the rest of 
his days in retirement; and lastly, 
that he determined in one of those 
moments or hours of self-applause, 
from which Projectors are seldom 
free, to aonounce this affair in the 
prescot rather than in the following 
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[ Noy, 
month, because he would be 


te cast any gloom on the festivities 


of Christmas. 
But whether, the said hour of self. 
lause having expired, this piece 
of news will be followed with an 
testimonics of public ret, or 
satisfaction ; whether | ll be com 
sidered as one who is about to lessen 
the stock of publick amusement, or 
as one who wisely makes his exit, 
when he can remain on the stage no 
longer; whether it will be thought 
that I have been turned out of my 
place, or have only resigned at a very 
critical time by way of prevention; 
all these are circumstances which 


must be left to thai sagacity which, ° 


on such occasions, is never much at 
a loss in resolving perplexed ques 
tions, and which, if it does not hit 
upon the truth, some how or other 
contrives what answers just as well, 
Among the possessors of this 
cies of sagacity, there are many a 
I have no doubt, will receive the 
news of my departure without any 
mark of surprize; who have always 
considered the rise and fall of Projec 
tors as cause and effect, mere matters 
of course, and things that ha 
every day; and who, instead of any 
astonishment at my approaching the 
end of my labours. will only wonder 
that I — been able to carry on bu 
siness so long. These sagacious 
sons will fodiens, and pe ar ‘afidevit 
if necessary, that they have for some 
time foreseen that 1 was on the de 
cline, and could not held out much 
longer; that the trade of Prossct- 
ine had been long overstocked, and 
that the demand for articles im our 
line was sensibly falling off. They 
have seen likewise, with no less quick- 
ness of discernment, that Prosne- 


rors are a tribe rather tolerated tha, 


favoured, and that, where they are 
not dupes themselves, their highest 


merit is that of having made dupesof 


others. As to myself, affecting @ 
wonderful degree of candour, they 
will perhaps allow, that ‘the man 
meant well, produced scheme after 
scheme, cither for the benefit of i- 
dividuals or joint - companies: but, 
after all, a Projector is a Projector; 
and the fine schemes begun in the 
three-pair-of-stairs garret, generally 
end in the King’s Bench.” 

There are, as | am well informed, 


others, no less sagacious, who 
: your 
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your to establish a very different 
theory, and, at first sight, rather 
more flattering. They are decidedly 
of opinion that I would not have 
quitted my vocation, after only eight 
years labour, if I had not certain rea- 
sons which I do not chuse todivulge ; 
if, for example, I had not been 
bought off by some superior engage- 
ment, and they surmise that the name 
industriously suppressed in these pa- 

rs may soon appear at full length 
” certain book bound with red ica- 
ther. And pursuing this agreeable 
scent, they were no sooner informed 
(im ee ey of very pressing in- 
treaties) that I was about to resign, 
than they became perfectly certam, 
that I had at length attained that pro- 
motion whieh is the chiefend and olyject 
ofall your disinterested schemers, inen 
who ure perpetually plotti.g and con- 
triving for the good of the publick, 
and whose plots and contrivances, 
if they thrive at all, contribute only 
to their own emolument. 

This, | own, was opening a ver 
wide field for conjecture; but a 
though the prospect of preferment, 
while but a shadowy conjecture, is 
very pleasing, 1 soon ceased to be 
flattered when I heard all the various 
— that have been propagated. 
Thad no objection to my name ap- 
posring in the book bound in red lea- 

r, and I could very well have sub- 
mitted to the grievous suspicion of 
filling a high station in the political 

: but it was not quite so plea; 
tant to hear it surmised that all 1 had 
written had no more lofty tendency 
than fo place me at the head of a 
scheme for plaguing the brewers, or 
illuminating the streets, to the utter 
destruction of oilmen aud lamp- 
dighters. Nay some went even far- 

than this, (for where will the 
censorious stop ?) and judging from I 
know not what criterion of consist- 
tney, concluded that I was one of 
those enterprising gentlemen who had 
at length fabeced idleness to a system, 
and had determined to provide a third 
theatre for a town that cannot sup- 
port two, merely because | have be- 
‘stowed no little pains in expatiating 
‘on the value pf time, and the increase 
of irrational amusements. From the 
ints I so frequently have thrown out 
6n the unprofitable waste of time and 
Money in the summer months, it has 

very candidly conjectured that 
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I have either been promoted to the 
rank of Master of the Ceremonies at 
one of the watering-places, or have 
engaged in a building speculation 
at another. And as I had more 
than once represented the advanta- 
ges of disinterested attachment, it 
was shrewdly supposed and openly 
declared that | had married a dowa- 
pers who would not let me write any 
onger lest | should be taken for an 
author. 

It is true that nothing is «0 easy as 
to multiply the wisdom of uncharit- 
ableness, but | hope my readers will 
agree with me in depreeating so many 
unfounded reports. It is somewhat 
hard, after such painful and long- 
continued labour for the public 
good, to be suspected of insincerity ; 
yet from the communications 1 have 
received during the short time that 
m y resignatioa has been given in con- 
fidence to a few friends, | am sorry 
to find that what I have already re- 
lated are not all the imputations 
with which my character has been 
assailed. A worthy citizen informs 
me, that because I have often in- 
veighed against a life of dozing in- 
dolence, and sottish drowsiness, it is 
generally suspected that I have hired 
a box in the country, near a trout 
stream, and am to employ the re- 
mainder of my days in trying to keep 
myself awake with a fishing-rod, or a 
tobacco-pipe. This, it mast be con- 
fessed, is hard ; but it is harder still to 
be told by a correspondent who dates 
from Bond-sircet, that 1 have now 
acquired a great deal of property, and 
it is supposed visit in the higher cir- 
cles, at gaming routs, a Sunday 
concerts, merely because I have of- 
fered many arguments to prove that 
@conomy is a duty, that gaming is a 
more contempti and irrational 
mode of extravagance than the ene- 
my of maukiad ever invented, and 
that some respect is due to public 
decency. 

In answer to all this, I shall use 
very few words. I am willing to 
make some allowance for suspicions 
that may*be founded on that experi- 
ence which certain persons have with- 
in; and | am ready to coneede that 
men of extraordinary talents in the 
art of professing, have very often 
been remarkable for a practice that 
has, by some means or other, been 
made to take an opposite direction. 

Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, too, the conjectures of 
which | now complain, may be in 
some measure attributed to the veil 
of secrecy which has hitherto covered 
my person. I have more than once 
received hints from some correspond- 
ents, who, disclaiming all motives of 
curiosity, would nevertheless be glad 
to be better acquainted with one who 
has, for so many years, thought pro- 
ond to pay them a monthly visit. I 

ave no doubt that my declining to 
comply with these requests has 
sharpened the talents of conjecturers, 
who are never so well informed as 
when they know nothing; and dis- 
posed them to threaten me with sup- 
poses and perhapses, iz hopes that I 
may be provoked to send them cer- 
tainties in return, The history of the 
Prosectror, however, has been with- 
held merely because it has been too 
uniform to afford much amusement, 
and would therefore disappoint expec- 
tation. Long, indeed, as I have ex- 


isted, a considerable part of my time: 
has been spent in wondering where 
those remarkable adventures are to 
be found, without which it is thought 
that human life must be very unin- 
teresting. Some persons, it wust be 


confessed, have a very happy knack 
in meeting with wonders; nothin 
in this world, except perhaps their 
coming into it, happens in the ordi- 
nary way; and those who employ 
their talents in depicting human 
life in certain books that are called 
Novels, are obliged, if they expect to 
be read, to represent it as abounding 
in a succession of extraordinary es- 
capes, unheard-of dangers, perplex- 
ing situations, and such surprising 
denouements and eclaircissements as 
never existed except upon paper, 
and yet,-in compassion to boarding- 
schools and circulating libraries, must 
be supposed to happen every day. 

if, however, yo declined the 
request to make known my history, it 
is not without some constraint on the 
iuclinations which are supposed to be 
peculiar to the race of Projectors. 
The man who writes his own life has 
so many advantages on his side, that 
it is wonderful we have so few speci- 
mens of such narratives. But let us 
take comfort; they are increasing, and 
those who have formerly been oblized 
to beg, borrow, or purchase flattery 
from others, aay now trade upon 
their own stock. The principal ad- 
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vantage of this kind of biography is, 
that the author must necessarily he 
very intimate with his subject, be 
very deeply interested, know 
better than any other person what 
to insert and what to suppress. Some 
Bi phers have been censured for 
saying too little, and giving us only 
a meagre series of dates refer- 
ments: but the man who writes his 
own life, while he is sot deficient in 
these minutia, finds nothing meagre 
or uninteresting; aud whether he 
paene child or a farce, whether 
e changes his house or his medicine, 
whether he appears ia an assembly or 
a mob, and whether his wife makesa 
pudding or a curtsey, each event is 
ignified by a serious and suitable 
projixity of narrative ; and in all his 
information, and all his reflections 
(unlike some wandering biographers) 
he never loses sight of his subject, a 
subject with which he is connected 
by ties to which every other person 
mustbe a stranger, and his readers 
most of all. And if to this we add 
the very natural and extraordinary 
curiosity of the publick to know 
what a man will say of himself, and 
how ingeniously he can contrive to 
differ from the rest of mankind, es- 
pecially in points about which they 
are unanimously agreed, we must 
allow that those who write their 
own lives have eucouragements and 
advanfages superior to all other bio- 
graphers. 

At the conclusion of labours like 
mine, some would be perhaps desir- 
ous of knowing what good they had 
done, what benefits they had con- 
ferred, aud what additions they had 
made to the general stock of useful 
matter. And although this is an es 
timate which, for obvious reasons, 
the most conceited PRosectoR cat 
not form with accuracy, and would 
suppress if he found the balance 
agaist him, yet | am not unwilling 
to acknowledge that the account, as 
far as made up to the present date, is 
not extremely flattering. But when 
I entered as a member of the wor- 
shipful company of Prosxctoas, I 
was aware of => I had to expect. 
Prosecrors have ever, been a class 
of men in no very bigh favour with 
the publick; and while there is an 
uscommon ‘egree of curiosity to 
know what they propose, there is 
a no less degree of repugnancy 

aga 
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against carrying their schemes into 
execution. "Seen therefore, flat- 
ter myself that | have been in this 
respect more successful than my bre- 
thren, 1 have been honoured with 
no votes of thanks for my zeal and 
atriotism ; 1 have seen none of those 
tiful foundations rising aboye- 
ground, which I took so much pains 
to lay ; { have had no proposals to un- 
dertake the surveyorship of any of 
the plans so weil delincated ; al- 
though I have communicated some 
very important hints on various to- 
picks of morals and manners, I have 
not received one single invitation to 
Witness the good effect of my instrac- 
tions. if T may paige from the evi- 
dence of those infallible records, the 
Newspapers, | have no reasun to 
think that much progress has been 
made in lessening the quantity of 
public absurdities, in illustrating the 
progress Of domestic felicity, or in 
erring upon society any of those 
substantial improvements that might 
have been expected from what we 
term-an enlightened age. 

The present paper, however, will 
not be without its uses, if it affords 
au additional intimation of what has 
often been hinted in the course of 
my lucubrations; namely, that all 
Projectors and Projects must come 
to an end; and that however strange 
some positions here laid down ma 
appear, there seems a general combi- 
nation among the gay, the fashion- 
abl, and the pleasurable world to 
confirm them by striking facts, and 
frequent examples. 


Mr. Unnan, 
HAVE to thank you for the, inser- 
tion of my last, p, 801 ; bul, on in- 
spection and comparing with the origi- 
nal, 1 tind the drawing of Reculver 
Church imperfect.. The towers and 
spires aretoo low, and too small in pro- 
portion to the rest of the building. The 
roof of the Nave is pitched much too 
a as is thé roof of the Chancel, 

ich is so flat that it, ig not seen at 
all from thal, or hardly im any point 
of view. These. deviations may ap- 
pear im description to be trifling, but 
on compnyionn materially alter the 
contour of the structure; as will be 


nt by comparing it with the 
Pun. in Vasteds Reed, which is 
from the same point of view, and in 


all those — very acturate. 
Gewr. Mac. November, 1909. 


3 


Margate, Nov. 9. - 


From these considerations, and that 
the present as well as its a 
near thirty years since might be as- 
certained, 1 could hope mine 


might yet appear; especially as it 


sees you intend the Vicarage shall 
be given. 
Yours, &c. 'T. Mor, F.S. M. 
*,* At the request of our e- 
nious Correspondent, his prewnt is 
given in Plate LI. Big. 1; with an 
dnside View token in 1781, Fig. @} 
and the Vicarage House, ae it ap- 
peared in 1808, Fig. 3. 
Erirarns at Recutver contluded 
Srom p. 907. = 
6. On a sinall white stone in the 
middle of the Nave: 
“ Heere lyeth 
James Coost, y¢ 
son of R. Coort,” 
7. On a white stone near the West 
OF : 


“ Here lyeth ye 
body of Henry Hills, 
who departed 
106... 


8. On a plain stone: 


_“ Here lyeth the body of Mary y¢ late 
wife of Robert Cobb, of Reoulver, gent. 
She was daughter of Jonas Hunt, gent. 
somtime of Chislet. Shee was buried May, 
y¢ 29, 1684, aged 45 years.” ' 


Arms, ou a fess, between three 
cinquefoils, a lion passant. Crest, a 
bear's head erect, erased. 


9. On a biack marble slab + 


** Here lyeth bvried the bodys of Ben. : 
iamin Cobb, of Recviver, in the covnty 
of Kent, gent. and of Alis his wife, dav; 
of Robert Knowler, of Herne, in the said 
covnty, gent. He had issve by her two 
sonnes, Robert aud Francis, and fowre 
davghters, Svsaunah, Mercy, Ann, and 
Margarett. He departed thie lyfe one 
y¢ 10 day of Jyne, 1642, in ye 38 year 
of tis age. She dyed before, 13 Jvly, 
1641, in the 33 year of her age.” 


* Here aJso lieth bvried y¢ body of Robert 


, Cobt, of Recviver, in the covnty of Kent, 


gent, sonne of the above Beniamin Cobb. 
He married Mary the davghter of Tho- 
mas: Hent, gent. sumtime of Chislet, by 
whome he had thre¢ sons, viz. Beniamin, 


. Rebert, Jahne, and,twa doxghters, Anne 


and Mary; died June 17th, 1676, aged 
40. years,” 

Arms, Cobb impaling Knowler, viz. 
a tion passant guardant crowned be- 


10, On 


‘tween two colises. 
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*: 10. On a black marble slab, at the 
head of Nos. 8 and 9. J 
“i “* Here lieth buried ye body 
cof Mary Cobb, daughter of Robert and 

i Mary Cobb, 

Shee departed this life ye 
23 day of Aprill, in the 
year of our Lord 1681, 
" aged 10 years.” 

11. On another, farther West, is: 
« Here lyeth the .body of Benjamin 
Cobb, ‘of Chistlet, gent. son of Robert 
and Mary.Cobb, of Reculver, who mar- 
riéd Frances late wife of William White- 
ing, of Chistlet, by whom he left issue 
one daughter, Mary Cobb. He was Lu- 
ried ye 10th of July, 1683, aged 21 years.” 

12. On a small white stone, is: 

“Here lyeth the body of Mary, Hill. 

She died March 30, 1665.” 
13. On a black marble slab, is: 
* Here lyeth the body of John Hills, son 


@f Henry Hills, who bad to wife Elizabeth 
**e¢ #4 * © # © H EER 


He departed this life ye 26th of June 
1685, aged 30 years.” 

14. On Another: 

“Here lyeth the body. of Henry H'lls. 
He had issue by his wife Catherine, two 
sons anil two davghters, Heury, John, 
He died im Dec. 


Mary; and Catherine. 
1684, aged 62 years.” 

“15. On a black marble slab, near 
the steeple door, is: 

“ Here lieth interred the body of Cathe- 
rime Hills, Who departed this life ye 25th 
day of January; 1695-7, aged 72 yeares 
and od moutha) She had issue by ber 
husband abovesaid two sonnes and two 
daughters, Henry, John, Mary, aud Ca- 
therine, all interred near this place. She 
was doughtéer'to. Vinvent Vaderdown, of 
Birchington, in the Isle of Thanett, ve- 
nian. Her husband Henry Hill gave to the 
peor men of Reculver, the rent of SL 10s, 
a‘year: payabeil the 24 day-of June for 
ever.” ' 

“In the North wall of the North 
Aile is a pointed arch; but no temb 
remaining in it. 

A few. years since there was a 
wooden tablet at the East end of the 
South Aile, where it is supposed a 
monument to the memory of L£thel- 
bert stood, ,having this inscription : 
** Here, as Historiographers have said, 
St. Ethelbert, Kent’s whilome ‘ing, was 

! laid, [tertain’d, 
Whom Sr. Augustine with the Gospel en- 
Aand.in this laud hath ever since remain’d; 
Who, m3 by cruel pagans he was 

slain, ¥ 


[Nov. 


The crown of Martyrdom he did obtain, 
Who died on the 24th of February, 
in the year 616.” 


P.S. I am_ most happy to learn, 
from the public prints, that T. Mot's, 
or some other hint to the Trinity 
House, promises success ; as thereby 
we understand, a Surveyor has beea 
seut down to devise some plan, by 
which the sister spires may be pre, 
served to grace the margin of the 
Isle, and stl to guide the skilful ma- 
riuer through his devious course. 

CT 
Mr. Urnnan, Oct. 20, 
Aa your numerous Readers 
there are few who have not oc: 
casionally visited the Isle of Thanet; 
and many of them mast recollect the 
venerable mansion called Quekes, 
about three quarters of a mile S. E. 
of Birchington. To such, the View 
now sent you, taken in 1781, will 
probably prove acceptable; and the 
rather, as the old house has recentl 
been entirely modernized by the pre- 
sent very respectable owner, John 
Roberts, esq. of Kingsgate. 

‘The following accouut of this curi- 
ous old house was published in 1787, 
in the XLVth Number of the “ Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britannica ;” 
one of the many Works which are 
now become rare by the calamity re- 


’ corded in your last volume, p. 99. 


Phe town of Birchington was antiently 
the Manor, as this was the seat of the 
2jekes, which family ended in a dangh- 
ter, who was married to Mr. Crispe, of 
Stanlake, in Oxfordshire, Henry Crispe 
was Sheriff of Kent, and had such influence 
in these parts, that he was styled Regulus 
Insul@ Thaneti: he died in’ 1575, leaving 
two sdns ; one of which, Sir Nicholas, dying 
ur 1651, gave his estate to. his nephew 
Lenry Crispe, esq. who was commonly 
called Bonjour Crispe, on account of bis 
being carried’into France, where he was 
some time, and learned no more French 
than bonjour, or good-morrow. He, hav- 
iug only one son, Sir William Crispe, who 
dud before him, gave this seat and the 
estate belonging to it to his nephew Tho- 
mas Crispe, esq., who died in 1680, and 
left four daughters, cohcirs, At this house 
king William IIL. used to reside, till the 
winds favoured his e:inbarking for Holland. 
A room, said to be the bed-chimber of 
the Royal Guest, is still shewn. His guards 
encamped in an adjoining enclosure, This 
antient.seat, like most others of the same 
rank, is going fast to ruin ; the weather 
penetrates into most of the apartments . 

‘ {particularly 
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(particularly Westward ofthe porch), which 
have ‘been the principal ones; the tiles 
are blown off in many places, the windows 
demolished, and no part of it imbabited, 
or indeed fit to be, except a small por- 
tion at the end, which is occupied by a 
farmer. A few years will probably re- 
duce this building to what may be seen 
Eastward of the Porch, as it is in agita- 
tion to pull the remainder down ; a very 
fine suite of apartments at the North-west 
corner bas been demolished this summer 
(1781); and as any of the inhabited 
part of the building may want repair, or 
purchasers for the materials can be pro- 
cared, the rest will share the same fate. 
The whole of this building is ef brick, ex- 
cept the large stoue window at the South- 
east corner, and the bottom of the South- 
west window. From this house, Henry 
Crispe, esq. a man of great property, 
who had been high sheriff for the county, 
wag surprised, and carried prisoner to the 
Spanish Netherlands. As this was an un- 
deniable fact, and the only instance of 
the kind ever known in this kingdom*, it 
should seem to deserve notice. I could, 
therefore, wish to perpetuate (as far as 
a publication of this sort may presume to 
perpetuate) the memory of so singular an 
event. They who do not think themselves 
interested in the story, are at full liberty 
to pass over it. I give it in the words of 
the Author of the Margate Guide : 
“Henry Crispe, esq. of Quex, in the 
Island of Thanet, in. Kent, was, in Au- 
gust 1657, forcibly and violently, in the 
Right-time, without his will, taken and 
carried out of his then dwelling-house, at 
Quex, in the parish of Birchington, near 
the sea-side, by certain Englishmen and 
whers, and by force carried to Bruges in 
Flanders, and detained there as a pri- 
soner, till three thousand pounds should 
be paid for his ransom. Henry Crispg, a 
few days after his arrival at Bruges, sent 
tohis brother’s son, Thomas Crispe, esq. 
who then lived near Quex, to come over 
tohim at Bruges, to give him assistance 
in those great exigencies and extremities ; 
and accordingly he went over to liim, and 
afer some advice taken there, Henry 
Crispe dispatched his nephew, Thomas 
Crispe, into England, there to join his 
eleavours, together with the endeavours 
# his son, Sir Nicholas Crispe, knight, 
then in England, for his ransom and en- 
lagement, and to raise money for that 
3; both which they found great 
deity to effect, because that Oliver 
Cromwell havipg at that time taken 
pon him the government of the nation, 





* A like attempt was made, but fortu- 
tutely prevented, on the famous Sir Tho- 


mas . See the History of Canon- 
toy Bowe, Islington. pst. 


- King, to supply his necessities. 


and suspecting that the taking away Mr. 
Henry Crispe was only a collusion, where-’ 
by to colour the lending or giving three 
thousand pounds to King CharlesdI. then’ 
beyond the seas: Oliver Cromwell and 
his Junto did call a council, and made an 
order that the said Henry Crispe should 
not be ransomed; whereupon much dif- 
ficulty arose to procure a licence to ran- 
som Henry Crispe, which put Sir Nicho- 
las Crispe, and the said Thomas Crispe, 
to great trouble and expence to obtain, 
Sir Nicholas Crispe died before his father 
was ransomed ; and then the whole care 
devolved on Thomas Crispe to obtain the 
licence and to raise money. And after 
the death of Sir Nicholas Crispe, he re- 
turned back to Bruges, to acquaint Henry 
Crispe that he could not raise sufficient 
money in England for his ransom to be 
suddenly done without the sale of some 
part of his estate; and thereapon he em- 
powered his nephew Thomas Crispe, and 
one Robert Darrel, esq. to make sale of 
some lands for that purpose, and all care 
and diligence was used to hasten’the ran- 
som; and ‘Thomas Crispe, in-the winter’s 
dangerous season of the year, six times 
passed the seas, to comfort and confer 
with his uncle Henry Crispe, in order to 
remove all obstructions, and to raise mo- 
ney to redeem him out of his imprison- 
ment at Bruges, where he was eight 
months before released, and then returned 
to England, and died at Quex, July 25; 
1663. 

‘The above memorial (continues the 
Author already quoted) was communi- 
cated to me in August’ 1766, by the late 
Hon. Mrs. Rooke, of S:. Lawrence near 
Canterbury. It was found among the 
writings of the estate at Stonar in this 
island, of which she was then the proprie- 
tor, but which formerly belonged to Mr; 
Crispe, and was mortgaged for his ran- 
som. , 

“ Such other anecdotes as I have been 
able to obtain relative to this matter, by 
the most cautious and diligent enquiry 
among persons of good credit, are to the 
following effect : 

“ The enterprize was contrived and ex- 
ecuted by Captain Golding of Ramsgate ; 
he was a sanguine Royalist, aod during 
the time that King Charles II. bad taken 
refuge in France, he ran away with a very 
valuable merchant-ship which he com- 
manded (the Blackainoor Queen); and 
having sold both ship and cargo for a 
large sum of money, he gave it all to the 
Golding 
was ever after in great favour with him; 
he was brought into England at the Re. 
storation, and had the command of the 
Diamond man of war, on board of which 
he was killed, in an engagement with four 
Dutch frigates, in May 1665, Echard 
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makes honourable mention of him, by 
the name of “ the brave Captain Golding.” 
The affair was thus conducted: The party 
landed ‘at Gore-end, near Birchington, 
and at Quex took Mr. Crispe out of bis 
bed without the least ‘resistance, - They 
donveyed him in his own coach to the sea- 
side, where he was forced into an open 
boat, without one of his domesticks being 
suffered to attend him, although that. fa- 
your was earnestly requested. He was 
conveyed first to Ostend, and from thence 
to Bruges, both which placcs were in the 
power of Spain, which had been at war 
with England for more than two years. It 
appears that Mr. Crispe (for what reason 
it i not known) had been for some time 
wnder apprehensions of such an attack. 
Loop-boles, for the discharge of mus- 
quets, were made in different parts of the 
house ; and he is said to have afforded 
very generous entertainments to such of 
bis neighbours as wou!d lodge there to de- 
fend him. But all his precautions had no 
effect. 

“ The knowledge of some other little in- 
eidents relating to this matter was ob- 
tained, but they were too trifling to de- 
serve notice. No care was taken to pre- 
serve the memory of this event, in the 
parish of Birchington ; and it cost me in- 
finite pains to investigate the «traces of a 
fact, which had, for so many years, been 
almost buried im eblivion. I am well con- 
vinced of the truth of the relation myself, 
or it never should have been published, to 
impose on the credulity of others.” 

The present House is a very ele- 

t and convenient structure; and 
jn one of the rooms are preserved 
several curious vestiges of its antient 
story ; oie ng two has-relievos, 
one represeoting Mr. Crispe in his bed, 
the Saher the mode of his being seized 
and carried off, N.S, 

i 
Mr. Ugpan, Harwich, Sept. 22, 
HE following eee account 
of the late Captain Philp Thick- 
nesse, who was some time Lieutenant 
Governor of Landguard Fort, is ex- 
tracted from a book published last 
year, intituled, “ The Harwich Guide ;” 
which, on .perusal, I trust you will 
deem sulliciently entertaining for pre- 
servation in your interesting Miscel- 


any, 


“ PHILIP THICKNESSE, 

the author of several well-known literary 
productions, and the son of a respectable 
clergyman, was born about the year 
1720. He.was descended from an an- 
tient and respectable family, the Thickens 
(for the name was afterwards changed by 
an easy"and almost im ible inver. 
sion) of Batterly Hall, Staffordshire, 
While his brother, afterwards Master of 
St. Paul’s School, preferred an acate 
mical career, he bvetook himself to the 
profession of arms, to whith he afterwards 
added that of letters. After serving abroad 
under Governor Trelawny, :he returned 
to Engtaud, and married at Southamp 
ton, Miss La Nouve, a lady of the Bere 
ger family in France, with whom he ex. 
pected to obtain forty thousand pounds, 
but was greatly disappointed, for he only 
received five thousand in money. © A few 
years after the death of his first wife, be 
married lady Elizabeth Touchet,; the 
daughter of the Earl of Castlehaven, ‘with 
whom he also received about five thow 
sand pounds, with part of which (fifteen 
hundred pounds) he procured the Liew 
tenant-Governorship of Landguard-Fort, 
where he resided some years in easy cit 
cumstances. 

“ In point of person, he was extremely 
handsome; his conversation was enter 
taining ; his talents undisputed ; his mam 
ners clegant and fascinating ; he excelled 
in all the aecomplishments of the day; 
and as he entertained a high and delicate 
sense of honour, was susceptible in the 
extreme of every thing that bordered o 
insuit and rudeness. He also possessed 
on his own part a keen and biting satire, 
which at once annoyed and overcame bis 
antagonists, so as to realise in some mea 
sure his own moito: 

“ Sine clade sterno. 


“ He was of course exposed during 4 
jong life, spent in the first-rate society, 
to several rencontres; but, as he was a 
expert swordsinan, made use of bis leh 
hand, and all affairs of honour were they 
decided by the weapon alluded to abort, 
we believe that he generally came off vie 
torious. Let it be recollected, howevel, 
at the same time, that duels were less fe- 
rocious and vindictive then than no#j 
and that, instead of triumphing over 4 
prostrate and dying enemy, the first b 
drawn generally put an end to the col 
test ¥. 





* In consequence of some dispute with the late Colonel Vernon, who died Earl 
Bhipbrooke, Mr. Thicknesse sent him a present of a wooden gun. 
actign for a libel, and indeed constitutes a new case on the books, writing alo’ 
before this time, been usually considered as subject to this appellation. 
Thickuesse was Confined for three mouths in the King’s Bench Prison, and fined 
hundred pounds. But his gaiety did not forsake bim, for he had a painting of a we 
placed over the door of his apartment (the same afterwards inhabited by Mr, Wikele 


which from that time received the appellation of the gun-room. 
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“The first years of marriage glided 
. During the winter they 
lived in the Governor's apartments at 
Landguard Fort, where they received and 
getarned the visits of the neighboaring 
nobility and gentry ; and in the sammer 
seasov they inhabited a pretty little place 
called Felixstow Cottage (now in the pos- 
session of Sir S. Fiadyer), at a few miles 
distance, which was merely a fisherman's 
hat, converted by the taste of Mr..T. and 
afterwards embellished by the pencil of 
his wife, into a charming little occasional 
wesidence. Here follows a description of 
it, from the pen of the latter: 

“It was situate at the bottom of a 
eraggy cliff, supported by stones of dif- 
ferent hues, sloping towards a terrace of 
considerable extent, and within a bow- 
sprit’s length of the main ocean. The 
reason of ascertaining it to be precisely 
that distance, arose from a laughable cir- 
cumstance. The inhabitants of the cot- 
tage were very much alarmed early one 
morning, on seeing a large Dutch ship of 
war lying close to the cottage, with the 
end of her bowsprit within the boundaries 
of the garden; nor was she able to be got 
clear off till it was high water. The en- 
trance to the cottage was through a very 
large arch, built with stones taken from 
among the rocks at low water, many of 
which were of such a size, that it required 
ho less than ten men to lift one of them. 
Between the rock and the margin of the 
sea was a most beautiful green sod, that 
both in summer and winter had the ap- 
pearance of a rich velvet. Upon this sod 
grew many a purple thistle, and also the 
‘eringo, or sea-holly. 

“ When the arch was first built, a large 


’ quantity of shingles or small! pebbles were 


sprinkled on the mortar whilst it was wet, 
mixed with small pieces of looking-glass 
and talc, which, made when the sun shone, 
a very brilliant appearance. With these 
were also intermixed smal} bunches of 
pinks, double-wall, and gilli-flowers, which 
greatly enriched and added to its beauty. 
From this arch was a serpentine walk that 
led up to the cottage by a gentle ascent, 
planted on each side with aromatic shrubs. 
Over the cottage door a small arch was 
turned, which was covered with wood- 
bines, and branches of the vine, that spread. 
‘itself with great luxuriancy over great 
part of the cottage: in front of which was 
a, large window, shaded with apricot 
branches on one side, and vines on the 
other. The room to which this window 


. belonged was called the India parlour, 
‘being entirely hung with India paper, and 
Furnished with chintz. Above this room, 
‘which jutted out from the main building, 


was a flat roef of lead, over which was a 
tarpaulin, whereon was placed some gar- 
den-chairs, the whole being sheltered by 
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a green painted awning: from ‘this roof: 


there was an extensive view of the sea, 
which exhibited a most picturesque scene, 
from the infinite number of vessels hourly, 
passing to and fro, of every description, 
from a man of war down to a fishing-boat ; 
and the setting of the sun afforded such are- 
splendent spectacle, as is beyond the 
power of language to describe, No one 
ean have any conception of the grandeur 
of the setting of that beautifal luminary 
that sees it only inland, for the sea glit- 
ters fur a considerable distance around it, 
as if it were on fire, when it seems to 
sink majestically into the ocean. 

“ The entrance to the reof was by a 
small door, which opened from an inner 
room under the thatch. In the garden 
was a recess adjoining the cottage, about 
twelve feet in length, and six in depth, 
ornamented with shell-work, and in which 
the spreading vines were fantastically 
twined about the lattice-work against the 
wall: this recess’ possessed the character 
of L’ Allegro, a small well-executed figure 
being placed in a niche in the wall, re- 
presenting “‘ Laughter holdimg both his 
sides.” 

“ At the entrance of the recess, was 
placed a fine figure in.lead, the size of a 
boy of fourteea, in a rustic habit, playing 
on the tabor and pipe, which was coloured 
after Nature. Farther on was a hermit’s 
cell adjoining to a recess, which bore the 
character of J! Penseroso, from which a 
wicket opened into a cell, where sat at a 
table a figure representing a hermit. The 
head and hands were finely modelled in 
wax, It was dressed in a long, brown 
cloth habit, tied round the waist with a 
eord, from which hang his chaplet: his 
hoary beard was of a most venerable 
length. The table was covered with green 
cloth, and upon it the best edition of Mil- 
ton, which opened at the following, pas- 
sage, to which the figure pointed with his 
fioger: ‘ 

A look that’s fasten’d to the ground 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound, 

+ O sweetest, sweetest Melancholy ! 

“ There was likewise upon the table a 
small crucifix, a skull, and an hour-glass. 
The floor and sides of the cell, as well as 
the benches, were covered with matting. 
The South entrance into the cottage was 
also over-arched with woodbines, and 
opened into a small entry, the top and 
sides of which were lined with shells and 
shingles; this led into a room called the 
Roman parlour, from its being entirely 
paved with Roman brick, taken from an 
old ruinous castle half a mile distant from 
the cottage, built by the Romans in the 
time of Julius Cesar. In this parlour 
were two large windows, which commanded 
a full view of the sea; the top and sides 
were entirely covered with shingles, shells, 
tale, 
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tale, small pieces of looking-glass, and 
spar, besides a great number of small 
copper coin, dug out of the ruins of the 
castle. 


“This room opened into a spacious 
dining-parlour, in which there was a large 
sash-window that looked into the orchard, 
wherein the apple-trees were sometimes so 
loaded with fruit that the branches dragged 
on the ground: this circumstance used to 
cause much wonder, being so near the 


sea. 

“A door led out of this room into a 
‘ery elegant furnished drawing-room, in 
which was a fine organ and a variety of 
musical instruments ; there was also’ a 
very costly set of copue de perle, consist~ 
ing of a pair of high candlesticks, a dish, 
ewer, and bowl, which had been used for 
the sacrament at a private Catholic 
Chapel. On another table was a mirror, 
the frame of which, as well as a set of 
dressing-boxes, was green and gold finely 
varnished, done by the hand of the Coun- 
tess of Castlehaven, mother to Lady Eli- 
zabeth Thicknesse, and also a carpet of 
her ladyship’s needle-work. 

“The furniture was chintz, and the 
room’ was hung with blue paper, fes- 
toored with flowers exquisite'y painted : 
on the same floor was an apartment, the 
furniture of which was white muslin; the 
bottom of the window was nearly level 
with the floor, so that when it was open 
one could fancy one’s-self seated in the 
shrubbery, which was filled with the most 
fragrant aromatics. In the middle of the 
shrubbery was a small mount, where was 
fixed a flag-staff, on which, upon parti- 
cular occasions, the King’s colours were 
hoisted. The kitchen and out-offices were 
on the North side. There were four bed- 
chambers above, two with a view to the 
sea, and the others towards the orchard. 

« At the end of the garden was a sum- 
mer-hous* conyerted into an aviary; on 
the top of it was a pigeon-house. In ano- 
ther corner of the garden was a hut built 
with two large boats; one was the ground- 
floor, and the other served as a roof. 

“In short, to describe all the romantic 
beauties and whimsicalities of this .cot- 
tage would fill many pages: suffice it to 
say, that it was as delightfal an habita- 
tion as Nature and Art could make it, and 
in which the taste of Mr. Thicknesse was 
in every part conspicuous.” 

‘Here they enjoy the company of 
each other, and also of their friends; it 
was here that the accomplished Miss 


Ford, the daughter of an eminent Solici- 
tor, paid a visit to Captain T. and his 
lady, during which period Lady Betty T, 
was delivered of a boy. The mother did 
not long survive his birth, for she died a 
few months after, at the age of thirty. 
seven. On this Mr. T. who was greatly. 
affected with his loss, immediately lef 
the spot where she had died; and after 
paying a last tribute to the virtues, and 
erecting.a monument to the memory, of 
his departed wife, he consigned the care 
of his family to Miss Ford, who aet 
during his absence with such discretion 
and propriety, as to ensure entire appro- 
bation on his return. Time, absence, 
and a change of scene, at length abated 
his grief; and he began to think that no 
one could better supply the loss of his 
lady than ber most intimate friend. After 
due courtship, therefore, and the per- 
formance of the necessary ceremonies, 
this accordingly took place September 
27, 1762*; and as the union was first 
founded on reciprocal esteem, so it was’ 
continued during thirty years with un- 
broken and uninterrupted felicity. 

“ But this mode of life, however charm. 
ing it might seem, did not -possess bustle 
and activity enough for the disposition of 
Mr. Thicknesse. He had by this time fi- 
nished his cottage, together with all its 
ornaments; the charm of novelty was at 
an end; and a villa, like a picture, ceases 
to be interesting to the Artist after it has 
received the last touch, and can be fairly 
deemed complete. ‘Through the interest 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, Captain 
Singleton was nominated to the command 
of Landguard Fort, and such friendly ar- 
rangements took place, that Mr. Thick- 


nesse was no loser by the appointment, . 


He now p@epared to visit the Continent, 
and sold his Cottage to Lady Dowager 
Bateman for four huudred pounds, about 
half the money which he had expended 
upon jt. 

“* Mr. Thicknesse, on his arrival at Pae 
ris, immediately waited on the Duke of 
Richmond, then Ambassador to the Court 
of Versailles ; and when Lady Rochford, 
the wife of the Duke’s successor, was pre- 
sented, he, in company with the late 
Duke of Northumberland and several no- 
blemen and gentlemen, was introduced in 
her train. An entertainment was given 
on this occasion by the Court, at which 
the Governor was placed between an Irish 
Pecr and a Bishop : the desert was superb. 

“ This dinner,” says Mr. Thicknesse, in 





* This might in some measure have been denominated a pudlic wedding, as there 
were upwards of three hundred ladies and gentlemen present upon the occasion, Sir 
Armine Wodehouse, who attended in a coach and six horses, with new liveries, &¢. 
acted the part of father, and gave Mrs. T. away ; Miss Thicknesse was the bridemaid. 
The Governor’s own carriage, which was a very beautiful one, was drawn by two fine 
white horses, with their tails tied up, and their manes plaited with ribbands.” 
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his Tour to France; “was brought to ta- 
ble by a regiment of whiskered Swiss sol- 
diers, while @ great number of idle ser- 
vants stood behind the chairs of their la- 
dies and masters with their hats on; and 
what was still more extraordinary, I saw 
four boys, assistants in the kitchen, stand 
: Wlitectly opposite to the Ambassadress and 
: Dachess de Choiseul with night-caps .on 
their heads; which no time could have 
: rendered more filthy, and their aprons 
: aud other apparel equally obnoxious. 
; 







This is the ease and freedom for which 
France is celebrated ; indeed it. is such an 
olio of magnificence, elegance, riches, 
and poverty, that disagreeable and dis- 
gusting objects do not seem to strike the 
eyes and minds of the natives as they do 

those of other Nations,” 
“ After some stay on the Continent, 
Mr. T. and his family returned to their 
pative country ;' when by the sudden 
death of Madame La Nouve, Mr. Thick- 
nesse considered himself etititled to twelve 
thousand pounds ; to recover this he com. 
| menced a suit in Chancery, in which’ he 
was unfortunate, both there, and jm the; 
House of Peers. Disappointed, in, what 
was to’solace and comfort his latter, years, 
as well as to contribute to the independ- 
ence of bis family when, he should. be ao 
more; he took refuge im his library, and 
for consolation in books and lite-’ 
ratufe. At this: period (1784) he resided 
in the tieighbowrhudd ‘of Bath. Having 
nowa family of} eight childreg to provide: 
for; ‘and deeming it prudent to go again 
abroad; as ‘he imaginedihe could live any 
where cheaper than in England; the Go- 
vernor fixed upon Spain, aud determined 
t9 remove thither, Ou his arrival ia 
France, lie purchased a cabriole, on the 
back of which was inscribed the word 
“Cosmopolite,” in golden letters; while 
@ fine painting of Belisarins, reduced to 
want, with the motto of “ Voila son re- 
compense,”” was placed in a conspicuous 

J 


“Mr. Thicknesse had, already travelled 
) into France, in the year 1765; and we now 
find him again; on the 20th June, 1775, 
at Calais ; which he describes as * a sort of 
ewlarged King’s Bench Prison, where the 
English fugitives live within the rules, and 
the French inbabitants make it a rule to 





oppress and distress them.” A few days 
after this, he visited lis daughter at the 
Convent of Ardres, who assured him she 
as perfectly happy; and having settled 
affairs, ke proposed to cross the Py- 
tnees; “Let me tell. you,” says he, in 
4 to a friend, “ that as. my. travel- 
be upon. a frugal plan, I have 
wld my four-wheel post-chaise to Meus. 
for twenty-two guineas, apd | 
@ French cabrwiet for ten, and 


boaght 
lkewise a very hatdsome English coach- 
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herse (a little touched in the wind indeed) 
for seven. This equipage I have fitted 
up with every convenience I can contrive, 
to carry me, my wife, two daughters, and 
all my other baggage ; you will conclude, 
therefore, light as the latter may be, we 
are bien chargées; but as we move slowly 
{not above seven leagues a day) I shall 
have the more leisure to. look about me, 
and to consider what sort of remarks may 
prove most worthy of communicating from 
time to time te you.” 

‘Our travellers themselves. occasioned 
no small degree of ‘surprise to the inhabit. 
ants; the Governor, dressed after the 
English manner, was seated on the fore- 
part of a cabriolet, drawn by one horse, 
with a servant before, who acted in the 
original character of a footman, with his 
hair en queue, a monkey, clothed: after 
the French manner, iv jack boots, and a 
red jacket laced! with silver, acting the 
part,of a postillion; his belle esprit wife, 
with} twe danghters, seated within; gui- 
tars,| bass-yidls,! together with a parrot, 
placed in ptoper order, and an Buglish 
dog instead of a,groom behind ! vs 

‘* After visuing Bassalonia, Montsér. 
rat, &c. he returned ‘by Paris to 'Enge 
land. During this; which proved \to: be 
his last residence in his native land, while 
spending a few weeks in the neighbour- 
hood of Hythe, he happened to observe a 
deserted barn, in a small village * ow the 
sca-coast, and he determined ‘to try the 
effects of his creative genius on it. It 
poszessed a fine view of France, and ina 
clear day the steeples of Boulogne might 
be discerned by a good glass, while the 
hills round it were discernible to the eye 
of every common observer. Standing “by, 
itself on the beach, <it presented every ad- 
vantage in point of situation and pro- 
spect; but it was nothing better or worse 
than a tobacco warehouse, unshapely in 
point gf form and appearance, which had 
been abanduned by the manufacturer, and 
might then be purchased for a trifle. 

“It was purchased, accordingly, aad aj 
sudden, transformation took place. A 
large glass window inserted into the gable . 
end facing the sea, opened a prospect at, 
once noble and sublime. Partitions” éon- 
verted it into separate apartments; a’ 
parlour adorned with drawings by Mrs. 
‘Thicknesse, a kitchen, and a suite of beds ’ 
chambers were produced as if by enchant. - 
ment, while a gilded crescent placed *on 

the roof gave an appearance of taste and’ 
whimsicality to the-whole, . ‘8 

“The daily sight of the Continent ind 
time, however, became in/feetious; ander 


: thie Governor for the last time visited Ca. » 


lais about the themorable périod of the 
Revolution. He ‘rejoiced that Liberty — 





j * + Sandgate.” 


had 
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had stolen into France; bat he doubted, 
from his knowledge of the people, whether 
they were capable of making either a 
right estimate of her benefits, or a pro- 
per nse of her blessings, Above all, he 
deplored the situation of the unfortunate 
King, whom he considered as weak, but 
not guilty, and therefore a martyr rather 
than a criminal. On this occasion he 
drew up several mentorials in his behalf, 
even after he had become a prisoner ; but 
he soon saw that his fate was imevitable, 
and that a multitude of others would be 
involved in his ruin, The popular cry of, 
* Guerre aux chateaux | 
. Paix aux chaumitres |” Pa 

menaced ali the Nobles; and as he at 
that period resided in the palace* formerly 
belonging to the Duchess of Kingston, his 
ewa situation was not altogether comfort- 
able. 

“ Ta avoid the storm, he let his house 


im the Crescent at Bath on lease to a lady 
of quality ; and having obtained bills from 
Messrs, Hammersley aud Co. the Ban- 
hers, he set out for Italy in 1792, where 
he posed to stay two or three years ; 
bat an the day i his leaving Beuiegne 
he fell down im a fit, while travelling in 
his carriage, and expired, Nevember 22, 
ig the arms of an affectionate wife, in the 
seventy-third year of his age.” 
Harwich Guide, 1808. 
Felixstow Cottage, so tastefully 
described by the pen < y a 
foregoi » has been consider- 
ably sItered ; the arch formedof huge 
stones in front has been removed, which 
gives a most extensive marine pro- 
from the terrace winding round 
edge of the cliff, where the Cot- 
tage stands; from hence to the S. W. 
the Tower of Walton on the Naze, in 
Egsox, is plainly seen ; beyond which, 
uite to the mouth of the river 
the ocean is generally co- 
— a Rms or ships that 
i uce of foreign climes to 
thie cheree of Britsio; to” the N. E. 
the Cliff of sonic 5 Orford Light- 
house, and beyond numbers of 
vessels from Newcaitle and Scotland 
enliyen the scene; which im fine wea- 
ther possesses au: uncommonly brilliant 
appearance, from the wonderful ex- 
of ocean spreading before this 
velightful retreat. A fine lawn gently 
sl down from the terrace, the 
bottom of which is washed by the 
waves, This animating prospect na- 
turally brings to mind the wonderful 
commerce and resources of our coun- 
# « Mr. and Mrs, ‘Picknesse rented a 


superb suite of apartments ‘in this mansion 
fot only £.35. per annumi? 





try, which caused the following re 
flections of an antient: Historian, no. 
eatag she times which had preceded 
his day: “*O i ook thou wast 
lately equal to the Chaldeans in power, 
prosperity, and glory. The ips of 
arshish could not be by. te with 
thy ships, which brought thee spices, 
every precious thing, from the 
four corners of the world. The sea 
was to thee an impregnable wall, and 
thy ports on all sides as the well-forti. 
fied gates of a strong castle.” 
Ricnanp Reap Barnes, 
—a 
Mr. Ursan, Society’s Hall, Oct. 16, 
HE letters from Caithness 
ing the Mermaid, which haye 
lately appeared in the Public Prints, 
having exciled considerable attention, 
the Glasgow P hilosophical Society, by 
their Secretary, wrote to the Rey, 
Mr. Mackay, Minister of Reay, to as 
certain the authenticity of these doe 
ments. The following polite answer 
was, in due course, received by the 
Society. James Warr, Pres. 
Srr, In terms of your and the Phi- 
losophical Society’s request, 1 have 
to inform you that my daughter wrote 
a leticr to Mrs. Innes, Dowager of 
Sandside, concerning the strange pha 
nomenon seen near this place, merely 
for privaie information; without the 
smallest suspicion of any other use to 
be made of it. But, having excited 
Sir John Sinclair's curiosity, he ob- 
tained a copy of this letter, and it 
seems that by one of his friends it found 
its way to the English Newspa 
Though | never saw the letter, either 
origivally or in the papers, I have 
good reason to suppose that it isa 
tuine document. With regard to 
animal’s timidity, I have only to say, 
that two servant-maids and aboy a 
at the time down among the rocks, 
was the cries of the boy that made it 
first disappear. It soon re-a 
farther out in the sea; and ultimately 
disappeared, after having taken ils 
course a considerable way along the 
shore, the spectators following, aud 
walking on until they lost hope of its 
coming up again. ‘The schoolmaster 
of Thurse’s letter is also genuine ; and 
he is a gentleman whose veracity is 
not called in question. , 
1 am respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obedicut humble servant, 
Davip Mackay, Reay, Oct. 3. 
James Boag, esq. Sec. Phit. So. 
High-street, Glasgow. 


Mr 
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LETTER ON PRISONS. No. LXI. 


Thou, fair Religion, wast design'd, 
Dutedus daughter of the skies, 

To warm and cheer the human mind, 
To make men happy, good, and wise. 

Jo point, where sits in Jove array’d, 
Attentive to each suppliant call, 

The God of universal aid, 
The God, the Father of us all. 

Penrose. 


Sambrook Court, Nov. 1. 

T must be truly gratifying to the 

friends of Virtue, to contemplate 
this classicai City (Oxford), where 
science is inculcated, where religion 
and morals are promoted, laudably 
corresponding with the injunciions of 
the Author of our Faith, “+ 1 was in 
rison, and you visited me,” in af- 
Siding prisoners every accommo- 
dation and comfort consistentiy with 
their unhappy situation. 

“Jn this seat of science, and retreat 
of the studious and contemplative, 
the mind, composed under the influ- 
ence of Philosophy and Religion, is 

ared to hear that gentle voice 
which inspires benevolence, and warms 
the affections with th. amities of 
the Gospel; and man, by imitating 
the divine Archetype, learns to feel 
for misery and to succour distres:: 
that Archetype, who exercised an 
early example of his high mission on 
alunatic*, and breathed his last aspi- 
ration to console a prisoner and male- 
factor, to whom this calm voice of 
deity was extended, of an assurance, 
even in the agonies of crucifixion, 
“This day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.” 

In the tumults and agilations of 
this busy world, and in the eages, pur- 
wits of perishable objects, this gentle 
voice, which all have heard, though aii 
have not attended to, is awfully aad 
sublimely illystrated by the prophet 
Blias: “Go forth, and stand ‘pon 
the mountain to meet the Lord; aud, 
lot ‘while the Lord is about to pass, 
@ great and mighty wind shal! pre- 

him; rending the mouniains, 
ad shivering the rocks; but the 
Lord will not be i the wind. The 
Wind wili be foiiowed by an carth- 
gph but the Lord will not be in 
earthquake. ‘The earibquake 


_-- 


* 1 have ever adured ma medical 
Point of view, this sententious and ex- 
Pressive history of the sympioms of ma- 
Ma. Mark v. 3, 4, 5. 

Genr. Mac. November, 1809. 


4, 
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will. be followed by lightning: but 
the Lord will not be in the a 
But, after the lightning, there wi 
be heard a calm, gentle voice.” 
(1 Kings, xix. 12.) 

How sublimely are these conce 
tions of the violent agitations of the 
physical elements expressive of the 
uuruly passions of man, and of bis 
bold presumption of life and gratifi- 
cation! How impressively contrasted 
is the serenity of the calm, gentle 
voice, which seems to have inspired 
the magistrates of Oxford, in a de- 
gree of approach to perfection ia 
their prisons! But the perusa! of the 
futlowing letter evinces that some- 
thing is yet to be done before the 
happy accomplishment be attained, 
especially as to the renewed attention 
iu promoting industry and labour «in 
useful employment, as highly condu- 
cive to chelate and good morals, 

J. C. Lerrsom, ° 

Oxrorp. The Castle Gaol. Gao- 
ler, Daniel Harris; Salary, £.105. 
and a gratuity annually from the Ma- 
gistates of £.52. 10s. Fees, as per 
‘Table; besides which the Under She 
riff demands 8s. 64. for his liberate ¢ 
Garnish, abolished. Chaplain, Rev. 
Itichard, Greham; Duty, Prayers 
and Sermon ou Sunday ; the Sacrament 
four times a year. Salary, £.42. 
Surgeoa, Mr. Kawlins; Salary, £.30. 
5s. Number of Prisoners, August 30, 
1806, Debtors 26, Felons, &c. 9. 
Allowence: To Debtors, see Re- 
marks. To Felons, sixteen penny- 
worth of bread weekly; those. who 
have 1ilb. of bread per day, and a 
quart vo! soup four days in the week. 

Remanxs, This Gaol has a very 
castellated appearance. The boun- 
dary-wall encloses about three acres 
of ground ; and, being at a Consider- 
able distance from tbe Prison, affords 
the Keeper a convenient garden, 
which supplies, not only his ‘amily, 
but the whole Prison, with sufficient 
vegetables. On one side the entrance 
is the Lurnkey’s Lodge about 16 
feet syuare, wit! a room above for 
himscif and assistants to sleep in, an 
office, and a store-room. On the 
other side, correspondiug therewith, 
is a recepticu-room for Vagranis or 
Prisoners brought in at might, and 
above it a Lazaretio. There are a 
warm and acold bath, a general kitch- 
eu aud bakehouse for the use of the 

Gaol, 
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Gaol, and rooms above for the pri- 
soners cloaths, and the Gaol uniform. 
Up-stairs is a remarkably neat Cha- 
pel, where the Prisoners are seated 
in classes, out of sight of each other ; 
and the flat roof above is the place of 
execution, 

In the centre of the area is the 
Keeper's Honse, which overlooks all 
the inner court-yards, and the Visiting 
Magistrates Committee - room. The 
wing to the right of the Gaoler’s 
House is attached to the old Tower. 
The bottom part contains three day- 
rooms for Debtors, i6 feet by 12, 
with a fire-place in each, appropriated 
to the three classes, two for males, 
and one for females; also nine sleep- 
ing rooms, 11 feet | 8 each, with 
boarded fioors and glazed windows, 
to which the Debtor brings his own 
bed, or hires one from the town. 
No room-rent whateuer is paid. The 
first story contains twelve sleeping- 
rooms, the same as those below. 

At the East end is a circular bas- 
tion, 28 feet diameter, at present 
(1806) unfinished, four stories high, 
each containing two rooms of a semi- 
circular form, 30 feet by 15, with a 
fire-place in each: these are intended 
for work and sleeping-rooms. No 
employment is furnished by the 
County; but those who can procure 
it from without are allowed te work, 
and receive the whole of their earn- 
ings. 

At the end of this building, and 
adjoining the Old Tower, are four 
cells, 11 feet by 8 each, to which 
there is a day-room, of an irregular 
polygon shape, about 25 feet by 13. 
These are intended for the separation 
of Prisoners, such as King’s Evidence, 
refractory, &c. ‘The ground-floor of 
the Old Tower is the dungeon, 20 
feet square and 20 feet high, the floor 
of which is mud, and it receives a 
glimering light through a small tre- 

le-bar iron-grating, 15 feet high, 
just sufficient to make darkness visi- 
ble. This is used as a black-hole, 
for the short confinement of those 
taken in an actual attempt to escape, 
or the very unruly and turbulent. 

The first floor contains a room of 
the same size as the dungeon below: 
it has a boarded fipor, with one tre- 
ble-bar iron-grated wirdow, and is 
called the Condemned Room. The 
second and third stories contain each 
ene room, the same size as those 
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below ; but the Keeper assured me 
they had not been used these fifteen 
years. The upper-room of this Tower 
1s of the same size as the others: it 
has a boarded floor, one window, and 
a large lanthorn light; and is in 
tended for the use of Debtors (as for. 
merly) if found necessary. An en- 
gine throws water into a leaden cis. 
tern, from which every part of the 
Gaol is well supplied. The sewers 
are conveniently constructed, and not 
offensive. 

To the left of the Keeper’s House 
is a detached wing for Felons and 
Convicts, which consists of two divi 
sions, viz. the first and second class 
of Felons, and first and second class 
of Convicts, each with a distinct 
court-yard of about 60 feet by 40, 
and a day-room, with a fire-place in 
each. The ground-floor of this wing 
contains 16 work-sheds under arcades, 
about nine feet by seven and ten feet 
high. These are divided by a lobby or 
passage 88 feet long and five feet wide; 
at each eud of which is a day or work- 
room, the one 25 feet by 15, the 
other circular and 28 feet diameter, 

The first story contains seven cells 
for the first class of Felons, and 
eight cells for the second class of 
Convicts, separated by a lobby, with 
a day-room at each end, the same as 
below. The second story containsseven 
cells for the first class of Convicts, and 
eight cells for the second class ; in every 
respect like those on the first story. 
The third, or attic story, contains two 
Infirmaries, one of 24 feet by 10, 
for male criminals; the other, of 16 
feet by 10, for females ; and on each 
side of the leads there is a flat, upon 
which convalescents are separately 
permitted to take the air. «ie 

Each cell in the foregoing ba is 
rather singularly fitted up with & 
Yorkshire stone, or an elm-plank 
bedstead, six feet three inches long, 
by only 24 inches wide, on stone 
bearers, a sedge mattress, coarse 
hempen sheet, blanket, and rug. 
These cells are weil lighted and vent 
lated, with an inside shutter to their 
iron- grated widow. On the first 
and second story is a small room for 
the Watchman, or Inner Turnkey. 

Behind the Keeper’s House, and 08 
each side, are separate buildings apd 
yards, which now constitute the Hous 


of Correction, insteat of those for 
merly occupied at Thame and Wiser 
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It consists of two detached wings 
for men and women. On the ground- 
floor are ten sleeping-cells, eight feet 
by six feet six, and ten feet high, with 
arched roofs to each wing; also a 
day-room to each, 20 feet by 15, 
with a fire-place, and a court-yard 
40 feet by 25. 

The upper story has the same num- 
ber of sleeping-cells and day-rooms ; 
the whole forming four classes, ac- 
cording to the several descriptions of 
Prisoners. For many years 1 con- 
templated with pleasure that system 
of managemeut and regulation which 
did so much honour to the County 
Magistrates, and the enviable pitch 
of maturity to which it had arrived. 
The Prisoners were coustautly em- 
ployed in sawing of stone or wood, 
orin gardening, &c. &c. so that in 
the year 1787 there was a balauce 
saved to the County of £.113. 9s. 2d. 
The Prisoners had such a share of 
their earnings at the time of discharge 
astheir good behaviour entilled them 
to; this proved the means of reco- 
vering many from their bad ‘habits, 
and of rendering them useful members 
of society. But the working system is 
discontinued, and no employment 
whatever is furnished. ‘Tuis sufli- 
cently shews how liable any new re- 
gulation is to fall intu neglect, if not 
constantly the wbject of care and at- 
tion. It is more than twenty years 
since this Gaol was begun, and it is 
not yet (1803) finished, or even ren- 

secure. 

Dowations to the Casrte Gaot. 

Thomas Horde, by will, dated Au- 

ust 6, 1709, left #.24. a year to be 

istributed among prisoners of both 
sorts, at £.2. a month. For the 
payment he bound an estate in Ox- 
fordshire: and to make up any defi- 


/ Cleacy of that estate, he bound an 


estate in Berkshire, But this estate 
ving been recovered against the 
Charity since his death, the Prisoners 

ve now only thirty-three’shillings a 
month, which is paid by the Presj- 
dent of Trinity College. 

There is another legacy to Pri- 
soners of both sorts, 8». 8d. paid 
spertariy from Magdalen College. 

‘om which also, in Lent, there js 
about forty shillings, called forfeit 
money. From Merton Cellege, six- 


per week, in bread, to Debtors. 
sa Christi College, and other 
polleges, send 7s. 6d. every month, in 
, and a peck of oatmeal fur Debt- 
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ors. Soup is sent from several Colleges 
frequently in the Wiater, but at no 
stated periods. 

Christ Church College sends fifty 
shillings every Christmas, and six 
pounds of mutton every Saturday, of 
which Debtors partake in common: 
and the Vice Chancellor gives an- 
nually 30s. at Christmas. 

The Rev. Mr. Swindon, formerly 
Chaplain to this Gaol, bequeathed the 
interest of £.100, thrée per Cent. 
South Sea Annuities, to be distri- 
buted in bread (three penny loaves) 
every Sunday while it lasts, to each 
caer who regularly attends Cha- 
el. 

. Every Prisoner was present at Di- 
vine Service on my visit (August 3), 
1806) and their behaviour was or- 
derly and attentive, 

My dear Friend, 

It will give you pleasure to be iti- 
formed that the Castle Gaol is now 
ordered to be finished, under the di- 
rection of that able Architect Mr. 
Moneypenny, of whose professional 
abilities the Gaols of Winchester and 
Leicester, aud the House of Correc- 
tion at Exeter, will stand ag lasting 
records to posterity. By this spi- 
rited exertion the Gentlemen of this 
County will erect a monument of their 
attention to the health and morals 
of Prisoners, and. there will be no 
danger of another Black Assize*, 1 
am, dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

* James Ney. 

To Dr. Lettsom, London. 

TI 

Mr, Urnnan, Sept, 10. 

I AVING long been a reader, and 

sometimes a contributor to your 
instructive and cnterlaining Miscel- 
lany, it has often occurred to me 
that your labours, which have so ex- 
tensive a circulation, might be ren- 
dered still more uscful than they are, 


‘if your Correspondents would inter- 


sperse their communications with 
something more of religious and mo- 
ral observation. The department of 
Biographical Notices, and the awful 
and striking accidents which your 
pages frequently record, might. be 
made the vehicles of conveying to 
the mids of many of your readers a 





* in Baker’s Chronicie, p. 303, that 


‘ Historian, mentioning the Assize held in 


Oxford Castle 1557 (called from its fatal 
consequence the Black Assize), informs us, 
that “ all who were present died within 40 
hours; the Lord Chief Baron, the Sheriff, 
and about three hundred more.” 

reflection 
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the Obituary, renders it much less 
useful than it might otherwise be; 
and details of the melancholy and af- 
fecting occurrences give in public 
prints, are too often read without 
awakeuing those emotions or exciting 
those reflections which generally pre- 
sent themseives to those who are in 
any way participators in the suffer. 
ings, and sometimes to those also 
who are only incidental wiinesses of 
the calamity. If the particulars of 
awful and affecting events were some- 
times drawn up and transmitted to 
you by persons so circumstanced, 
with the impression strong upon their 
minds, a sympathelic impression 
might be communicated to the minds 
of many of your readers; the com- 
ments aud observations of a feeling 
heart, made with an express view to 
the Christian religion, and conceived 
and expressed in the spirit of Chris- 
tian candour and benevolence, might 
sometimes conduct even minds unac- 
customed to serious reflection into a 
train of meditation conducive to their 
eternal welfare. Your monthly la- 
bours, taken up perhaps to amuse a 
vacant hour, may thus become the 
happy instrament of unexpected in- 
struction. Communications with such 
a distinctive character, would surely 
be found highly gratifying to all who 
delight in contem; lating Christian 
principles and Christian motives of 
action ;—they might be instructive 
monitors to those who will not look 
into books professedly serious, and 
are therefore in danger of being to- 
tally absorbed in the vortex of tem- 
poral avocations; they might also 
prove interesiing guardians, to con- 
duct the youthful mind from the nar- 
ration of amusement to the conicm- 
poo of Christian truths. Though 

cannot hope to reach the vigour of 
thought ‘aud energy of expression 
that some of your more practised 
Correspondents may attain, | pur- 
‘pose, on some future occasion, as no 
one else appears to have done it, to 
transmit a few observations on your 
Biographical Notices of the late Pro- 
fessor Porson, Captain Caulfield, and 
Thomas Newton; and shall conclude 
this letter with au account of a dread- 


Reflections arising from an unfortunate Suicide. 


reflection of pious gratitude—an ad- 
monition of practical virtue—or a 
caution of religious wisdom. {n Bio- 
graphy, the unvarying complimen- 
tary style which so ey pervades 


[ Nov. 


ful instance of the weakness of hu- 
man pature, and of the absolute ne- 


cessity of some stronger influence “ 


than that the world calis — prin- 
pa a to stem the powerfal and over- 
whelming torrent of contending pas- 
sions. On Wednesday the 4th of Oc- 
tober a Coroner’s Inquest was held on 
the body of Elizabeth —-—, an un- 
fortunate young woman, whe was 
discovered the preceding morni 

drowned in the cistern at the back 

a gentleman’s house, in whose family 


‘she had for some years been house. 


maid. From the evidence given by 
this gentleman before the Coroner, it 
appeared, that her fellow-servant, on 
waking in the morning, found that 
Elizabeth had not come up to bed 
that night; and, on giving the alarm 
to her master and mistress, after 
some examination the wretched wo- 
man was found sitting in the cistern, 
having left the steps and a candle- 
stick by it, with her head about six 
inches under water, but had been ap- 
ee dead several hours; that she 
ad lived about three years in the 
family, and had conducted herself so 
entirely to the satisfaction of her 
master and mistress, that during that 
time they had never had occasion 
even once to reprove or find fault 
with her; that her appearance and 
manners were superior to the gene 
rality of those in her station, but that 
she always did her work and dis- 
charged her duties m the most ex 
emplary manner; that, in corse 
—— of the propriety of her con- 

uct, her reputable and kind master 
and mistress permitted a young maa 
to Visit her occasionall: at the house, 
as an acknowledged iover ; iat about 
twelve months sinée the thea footmea 
left his place, and avothe: was hired, 
but on the family leavine town about 
two mouins sivce for a summer €X- 
cursion he was discharged ; and from 
the testimony of her fe!low-servant it 
appeared, That soon aitcr his recep- 
tion into the family, Jawes, the lat- 
ter footman, formed a passivnate at- 
tachment to Elizabeth, aud after some 
time it became evident to the witness 
that Elizabeth’s peace of mind was 
destroyed; du:ing the last two 


wonths, though before remarkable 
for her temperance, she had taken to 
drinking large portions of ardent Ha 
rits; had betrayed symptoms of 
utmost distress and despondency ; and 
discovered 
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discovered such a total alteration of 
conduct, and such bursts of yer 
ing we as — shewed that 
atorrent of conflicting passions had 
unhappily overpowered her ; that the 

roaches of her conscience, a sense 

shame, and the agonies of remorse, 
had distracted her wretched mind, 
and cestroyed the power of her rea- 
son. The Jury had no hesitation in 
returning a Verdict of Lunacy upon 
this unhappy victim of guilty and 


— horror. 
lizabeth was of the first order of 


fine forms, and her personal attrac- 
tioas would have adorned any sta- 
tion, aud have been noticed and ad- 
mired in every rank of society: her 
miserable on premature death adds 
another to the many iusiaaces already 
kaown, which prove beauty, how- 
ever desired es estimated, to be a 
properly of the greatest danger, ex- 
posing its fair possessors tu trials and 
temptations of no common magni- 
tude; subjecting them to thé arti 
of designing uuprincipled protiigacy ; 
and often piacing them in situations 
ef so much diiliculty, that wothing 
but well-rounded aod regular habits 
of picty can preserve them from mi- 
sery. he passion of love bas ever 
beew knowa as the strongest and most 
ancontroulabie tenant of the human 
breast. As it is, when well directed, 
the cousummation of human happi- 
hess; so its aberrations from the line 
of rectitude and virtue are produc- 
tive of more miseries and suilerings 
than all the other causes that afflict 
hamanity ; and it cannot be too often 
repeated and urged upon the young 
and inexperienced, that in this wter- 
esting and dangerous progress, one 
false step is generally fatal ; so Kliza- 
beth found it: in every other respect 
her conduct was not only uuimpeach- 
able, but bighly praiseworthy. it has 
been found in almost inoumerabie 
mela: choly instances, that when love 
has gained possession of the breast, 
there is no safety but in fight; even 
if the passion be improper and vi- 
cious, there is no chance of subduing 
it but by separation from the beloved 
Object; continued residence in the 
same family, under such circumstan- 
ees, has in many well-known and re- 
markable cases denseyed for ever the 
eace of both parties, aud sometimes 
ken the plighted faith, and torn 


asunder the conjugal band : such fre- 
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quency of intercourse and persever- 
ance of solicitation uo virtue can sus- 
tain untarnished, and mavy fall un- 
happy sacrifices. Had James pos- 
sufficient honour,and virtue to 
have withdrawn himself from the ob- 
ject of bis passion, when he found 
ber honour and affeetion already en- 
gaged, he might have preserved bis 
character, and saved his conscience 
from that gailt which must now han 
heavy upon it, Or had Blizabe 
earlier become sensible of her danger, 
and left her piace as seon as she found 
James base enough to avail himself 
of his situation and continue his im- 
portunities, she might have been at 
this time a happy and exemplary 
wife, instead of being held up as an 
awful and impressive warning. The 
direct and immediate cause of Eliza- 
beth’s destruction, and the point to 
which | wish most anxiously to direct 
the attention of every fair reader, T 
conceive to have been, the want of 
that habitual spirit of private devo- 
tion which Christianity ires, aud 
which begins every day with prayer. 
She seems to have possessed in an 
eminent degree what the world calls 
ood principles; but she was throwa 
mto a situation of trial which proved 
fatal to her honour and yirtuc, as si- 
milar trials have done to those of far 
more exalted stations and greater ad- 
vaniages, when unaided by a regular 
habit of private prayer. It is an ob- 
servation of one of our old Divines, 
that praying will make us leave off 
sinning, or sinning will make us leave 
off praying: they are indeed incom- 
patible with each other. ‘The most 
regular human piety may indecd be 
subject to oecasional lapses; but 
while the habit of prayer covtinues, 
it will secure a return to duty and to 
peace. Daily Prayer is certainly the 
only efficient guardian of virtue, and 
might have preserved wretched Eli- 
zabeth from degradation and destruc- 
tion. Her sorrow, indeed, seems to 
have been most poignant, and her 
repentance wost severe; bat, un- 
happily for herself, it was the stern 
and Stoical anguish of Rowe's Fair 
Penitent, not the humble sorrow of 
Christian conotritiov. Nothing can 
discover more conflicting feeling and 
dreadful suffering, than her impas- 
sioned exclamation some weeks be- 
fore her death to the base partwer of 
her guilt ; * James, how | hate you 2 
au 


—— 
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and about the same time the miserable 
state of her mind appeared from the 
circumstance of John, the former 
fellow-servant, calling to enquire af- 
ter the health of his late master and 
mistress, when Elizabeth was heard 
to say to him: “ Oh! Joho, if you 
had never left your place, what a 
deal of misery you would have saved 
me from!” Her first fatal error had 
so far involved her, that she was now 
unable to extricate herself ; she sub- 
mitted to have the banns of marriage 
between James and herself published, 
and on Sunday the Ist of October 
they were outasked ; this brought her 
distraction to its crisis; she could not 
bear to fulfill her contract with James, 
nor to see again her injured lover ; 
and this dreadiul dilemma, in which 
she had placed herself, gave forge to 
the horrible resolution she had for 
some time contemplated. On Mon- 
day night, as is supposed, she wrote 
a short but expressive letter, which 
was found the next day, to her first 
lover; assuring him that she had 
ever loved, and still loved him; that 
she had only one and a last favour to 
ask of him, that he would see her 
little property divided between her 
brothers; that she had done very 
wrong, and was going out of life in 
great distress; and signed Elizabeth 
no more. 

How dreadful must have been the 
suffering, how heart-rending the ago- 
nies of conscious guilt, that could 
drive a young creature to violate the 
first law of Nature, to destroy the 
natural love of \ife, and overcome 
the natural dread of futurity ; to shut 
herself out from the possibility of re- 
pentance, and rush from frantic de- 
speration into the presense of Omni- 
potent Justice. How impressivel 
does so melancholy a catastrophe ad- 
monish every one to guard with the 
utmost possible diligence the avenues 
of the heart! On the due regulation 
of the affections depends the happi- 
ness of life, and probably the happi- 
ness of eternity: here the very first 
error may be, and generally is, irre- 
trievable, and often fatal; let it, 
therefore, be strongly urged and 
unceasingly repeated to all who 
are setting out in life, as a most ad- 
mirable practical rule of condact,— 
never suffer an allachment lo gain 

' possession of the heart, upon which 
‘you eannol every morning fervently 
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and piously implore’ the blessing of 
Almighty God. Any pleas of tendér- 
ness, sensibility, or affection, that 
will not bear this test, are delusive 
and dangerous ; as love, unsanctioned 
by virtue and unsupported by piety, 
most certainly and invariably termi- 
nates in sorrow. and misery. Should 
this narrative meet the eye of an 

reader whose farther progress in life 
has impressed upon the mind the fal- 
lacy even of the most reasonable and 
apparently well-founded hope; who 
is suffering under the severity of sor- 
rowful disappointment, which, though 
not like unhappy Elizabeth's black- 
ened by guilty passion, is in many 
instances found powerful enough to 
impair the health, to weaken the 
mental efforts, to cloud the mind 
with dark aud horrible ideas, and al- 
most to destroy the natural estima- 
tion and desire of life; such a reader 
may be deeply affected at poor Eliza- 
beth’s melancholy fate ; may shudder 
at the reflection how nearly similar 
the crime, to rush into eternity bya 
sudden fit of desperation, or to de- 
stroy life by the slower but not less 
effectual means of a sorrowful de- 
spondency. But should the thought 
not take quite so deep a tinge, yet 
the reflection, that life is bestowed, 
not for our individual enjoyment 
alone, but to be usefully employed ; 
that the powerful action even of the 
best affections may become beneficial 
trials of ouaChristian faith and piety; 
and that, according to the situation 
and character in the world, a great 
and important responsibility may at- 
tach, not only to the continuance but 
algo to the employment of life ; which, 


. though unhappy to the individual, 


may be made advantageous to our 
fellow-creatures ; and that, therefore, 
such atility cannot be lessened with- 
out incurring no inconsiderable de- 
ree of guilt. Such reflections may, 
indeed, fill the mind with terror, and 
the eye with tears; but they may 
also, if properly improved, shew that 
the shock of an awful and affecting 
event, brought home to the heart, 
may more fully awaken the couscience 
to a due sense of its danger; may im- 
pel to a more than usual fervency of 
prayer, the only effectual means 
calming and controuling the efferves- 
cence of passion ; and may then lead 
to that active and benevolent em- 
ployment of the powers and —_ 
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of mind and body which Christia- 
nity demands; and which, if it can- 
not prevent the wounds of disappoint- 
ment, will at least assuage their an- 
guish, and in time console the heart 
with the consciousness of discharged 
duty, and the humble hope of meet- 
ing an approving God. 

Perhaps, Mr. Urban, these obser- 
vations 7 be termed common-place, 
so indeed they are; but the unhappy 
conduct to which they refer, almost 
every daily paper informs us, is un- 
fortunately commfon also. It has 
not been my intention to decorate 
the melancholy fact with poetic ima- 
gery or the tinsel of Romance; but 
to give some te reflections in a 
ope style» and if you think it possi- 

le they may tend to preserve even 
one felluw-creature from so dreadful 
a misfortune, their insertion will have 
its value, and oblige 
Yours, &c. Cunistianus, 
—— 


Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 7. 


AVING been an attentive look- 
er-on during the interesting dis- 

putes of your Correspondents relative 
to the proceedings at Westninster- 
abbey and its adjoining Palace; I 


take the liberty of inquiring what is 
become of the magnificent bust of 
‘Charles the First, which stood so long 
unnoticed in the staircase at the up; 
per end of the Hall: it has now been 
removed upwards of six months, and 
as yet I have not been able to gain 
any information as to its present fate. 

As the New Correspondent in p. 
$28, has given us an authority for 
referring to the Reports of the lower 
Officers at the Abbey, may I be 
allowed to mention one whiclr I have 
frequently heard from them with 
surprize and regret, that Mr. West- 
macolt is actually employed upon a 
monument to the immortal Pitt, to 
be set up at the West eud of the 
Nave over the entrance, and thereby 
blocking up and destroying the whole 
of the tracery underneath the Great 
Window? That this may prove mere 
idle report, is the firm wish of your 
devoted admirer H. M. 

I 

Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 10. 

N answer to your Correspondent 

A. Langham, in your last volume, 
p. 1144, it is to be lamented that the 


‘young girl has been at great expence, 


use no medicines that she can 
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have taken could reasonably have 
cost more than five guipeas in the 
course of a year, and physicians are 
humane where the circumstances will 
not admit of their being paid. The 
general medicine in epileptic cases, in 
the Hospitals, is a dram of Powder of 
Valerian three times a day, in mint 
tea, and should be continued at least 
seyeral months, and from 10 to 20 
grains of Powder of Rhubarb once or 
twice a week, if there is occasion. 
But as Peruvian Bark, bleeding, vo- 
mits, cold bathing, &c. &c. may or 
may not be proper, a benevolent phy- 
sician should be consulted; and to 
such | would beg leave to hint, that 
as many articles in the Materia Me- 
dica have been given in Epilepsy, 
perhaps the following may be worth 
atrial, Five grains of cobweb made 
into a pill, and taken three times a 
day. Dr. Gillespie, of Edinburgh, 
gave with great success five grains of 
the Powder of Cobweb, collected 
from the cellars, made into a pill, aud 
taken two hours before the expect- 
ation of the paroxysms of an Agne, 
and two more afew minutes before 
the usual time of the paroxysm re- 
turning. He give it also in Deliria, 
Spasms, &e. See Dr. Jackson on the 
Virtues of the Spider Web, Medical 
and Physical Journal, p. 357. L. O. 
rr 

Mr. Unnan, Aug. 2. 

EEING some account of the late 

Dr. Burgh, of York, in P 611, 
I beg leave to ask, if any of your 
Correspondents can give an account 
of the measures he caused to be taken 
of the Conventual Church of Selby, 
built by William the Conqueror, with 
an intention to publish some Remarks 
on the Style of Architecture of the 
period in which that Church was 
built. 

Viator, p. 600, in his Enquiry re- 
specting Chauncey’s History of Hert- 
fordshire, perhaps need not be told 
that the completest copys in respect 
of the Plates, which I have seen, is 
in the Cracherode Collection in the 
British Museum. 

Mr. White, of Fleet-street, had one 
last year, in which were the follow- 
ing drawings: 1. Cottered “Church ; 
2. Rye House; 3. Hunsdon House; 
4. Monument in Bennington Church; 
5. Ruins of Minsden Chapels 6. 
Ruins of Sopwell Nunnery, St. Al- 
baa’s; 7. Monument of the Barl and 

@vuntess 
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Countess of Bridg water, in the Church 
of Gatesden Parva. 

Your Correspondent will find an 
excellent Awalysis of Chauncey's 
Book, with a list of the Plates and 
Pedigrees contained in it, in a month- 
ly publication, intituled, “ The .Li- 
brarian,” by Mr. J. Savage. 

Mr. Ha ood'’s Letter, p. 625, 
prompts me to mention Mr. Bibdin's 
“< Bibliomania,” in which be gives an 
extract from Dame Juliana Berners’s 
Book on Hunting and Hawking, and 
in the first stanza speaks of the Horse 
as a beast of venery. The whole ex- 
tract, as given in the Bibliomania, 
p- 5, being so different from that in 
Wartun’s History of Poetry, vol. L. 
p: iT1; I am at a loss to conceive 

ow Mr. Dibdin could so far mistake. 
Yours, &c. 8. E. 
—— ae — 
Mr. Uranan, Bath, Oct. 9. 
N p. 890 you have recorded the 
death of the late Peregrine Went- 
worth, of ‘York, and Folston Lodge, 
esq. Permit me to add to the 
short niemoir givén of him, that 
he was the Jast survivor of the 
“antient and honourable” famil 
whose name he bore: a family whieh 
during many years had more influence 
than any other in the County of 
York, except, perhaps, the family 
of Savile. Many as were once its 
supporters, the Jatter name lives only 
in the noble house of Mexborough ; 
and, at the birth of the late Mr. 
Weatworth, there were at least four 
branches of his family, all nearer to 
the parent stock than that from which 
he sprang, on some of which were 
also scions, which it might have been 
expected would have kept them from 
decay ; yet; such is the uncertainty 
of perpetuating a name, he lived to 
see them all lopped off, and has him- 
self descended childless, and the last 
of his family, to the grave. 

Of the four great familics of Went- 
worth, whose extinction the late Mr. 
W. witnessed ; the eldest and most il- 
Justrious was that which was enno- 
bled by the'title of Earl of Strafford. 
This became extinct in 1799, on the 
death of Frederick-Thomas the 5th 
Karl, andthe third of thenew creation. 
See vol, LXIX. p. 724. 

The. Wentworth of North-Elmsal, 
-pear Doncaster, was extinct on the 
death of Sir Butler-Cavendish Went- 
worth, the second baronet of that fa- 
mily, ov the 3d of December, 1741. 


The Wentworth of Bretton, near 
Barnsley, in 17.., on the death of 
Sir Thomas Blacket, formerly Sir 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, bart. 

And the Wentworths of Wooll 
and Hickleton, on the death of G 
frey Wentworth, esq. on the 19th of 
January, 1789. He had an 


Maughter, who married the late Sir 
George Armitage, whose third son, 


Godfrey - Wentworth Armitage, has 
taken the name of Wentworth, and 


now scsides at Woolley aad Hickieten. 


It was to this last and most junior 
branch of the family, that Mr. Pere 


grine Wentworth longed s his. fae 
) 


ther Matthew Wentworth, of Wake. 
field, esq. being one of the m 
younger children which Sir Michael 
Wentworth, of Woolley, knt. had 
by Dorothy his wife, who was sister 
io Sir Gadfrey Copley, who left the 
Copley medal in the gift of the Rogal 
Society. He held during many years 
the lucrative Office of Hegistrar (not 
FPegister asin most of the Papers) for 
the West Riding. of the County of 
York, Of his two marriages you Le 
alrealy given a correct account, in 
p- 890. 


it is presumed that the name of . 


Weatworth is now extinct in the 
County. In the file of Yorkshire gen 
try, where formerly it was so conspi- 
cuous, we find only the name of Got 
Trey -, Wentworth Wentworth, . who 
was, as is ehove-stated, by paternal 
descent an Armitage. The estates 
are, however, in most instances, yet 
in possession of the female heiresses, 
or their representatives. Earl Fitg- 
William keeps up a state at least 
equal to that of any of bis predeces- 
sors at Wentworth Woodhouse, the 
original seat of the family. The Ver- 
nons have Slainborough by descent, 
where the second race o 
Straflord resided. The Beaumonts 
are at Bretton, and Mr. Wentworth 
at Woolley and Hickleton ; but the 


entire extinction of the male jine ef’ 


20 illustrious a family cannot but ex- 

cite some feeling of regret; and I 

doubt not that in this sentiment there 

are readers of the Gentleman's Ma- 

gazine who will sympathise with your 

Correspondent, who is himself 

A Son or rue Wesr Kiine. 
A 
Mr. Urnsan, 


Aug. 10. 

O the account of Major Pitcairp, 
inserted in your Magazine ” 
wy, 
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July p. 595, may be subjoined the fol- Apostle appears, very clearly, in the» 
anecdote, respecting the re- introduction, to state pew re the . — 
moval of the body from ie pines of principal object of his writing. That . 
its first interment, as related by the which was from the beginning, ise. 
Master'of the vessel * in which it was from the first appearance of Christ— 
+ When the re- which we have heard, which we huve ’ 
of Dr. William Pitcairn, the scen with our eyes, which we have be- 
her of the Major, to have the hefd with attention, and our’ &ands 
brought home, wasmadeknown hare handled of the word of Life, i.e, 
to the Captain, who was at that time of Christ Jesus the great author, or 
in Loudon, he willingly undertook complete discoverer of a future life. 
the service; although heforesawsome This language of the Apostle very na- ( 
difficulty in managing the business, so turally reminds the Reoder of a simi- 
asthat his sailors might not know of lar appeal, made by St. Peter, com- 
what was doing, and becume alarmed; mented upon in a former letter, 2 Epe ‘ 
as those people are commonly known i. 16, 11. 4c have not followed cunz i 
to be, at the circumstance of having a ningly devised fables when we made j 
human corpse on board their ship. known to you the power and coming : ’ 
Toconceal it, therefore, from-them, of our Lord Jesus Christ, but were 
thecoflin was inclosed ina squaredeal cye-witnesses of his majesty, when 
case, and put on board, as containing there came such a voice from the ex- 
the interior of the church organ, cellent glory, This is my beloved Son 
which required being sent to England in whom I am well pleased. And this 
for repair. The case being accord- voice, which came from Heaven, we 
ingly marked andinscribed ““Oncay,”. heard, when we were with him in the’ 
was placed, as said for better security, holy mount.TheApostles, in both cases, 
in apart of the ship near the sailors’ seem to have been extremely  soli-: 
birth; and, in that situation, wasused citous to make it.known to those to 
occasionally during the passage for whom they wrote, that they had all 
their seat or table. Onthe ship's ar- the necessary information to render 
tival in the river, an order was ob- them credible witnesses of the things 
tained for the landing of the case; which they relate. They did not re-: 
ad, as it was necessary then to de- ccive them from the report of others, 
uribe its contents, the order expressed but were themselves eye and car wit- 
ission to land. a corpse. This nesses, and, consequently, were de- 
sien produced on board by the per- serving of the most.entire confidence. 
sons mopored to convey it to its As Jesus laid claim to the character 
interment, discovered the of the Messiah, which, it must be ob- 
"estratagem, and causedamong served, -was still a subject of contro- 
the sailors sufficient evidence of what versy among the Jews, St. John, very 
would have been their feelings, had properly, dwells much upon this fun- 
they soouer suspected the quality of damental article of Christianity. In. 
their fellow-lodger. H. Ch. ii, 18, hesays: Liltle Children, it 
od ee is the last time, and as ye have heard 
Mr. Unsay, Tunstall, Sept.3. that Antichrist cometh, even now are 
Stheterm 4ntichristhasgenerally there mary Antichrists, whereby we 
been applied, by Protestants of snow that it is the last time. “dn 
inations, to the Church of these words,” says Dr. Benson, inmy 
Rome, I shall, I trust, once more be opinion very properly, * the Apostle 
with a place in your valuable seems plainly to point to the Jast howr 
y, to make a few remarks of the Jewish state, the signal time 
the two first Epistles of St. John, in which our Lord and Master had 
here,alone, this term is to be met prophesied that many false Christs and 
in the sacred writings, con- false Prophets would arise, and would 
them chiefly to what relates to deceive many, Matt. xxiy. 5,11. And 
subject. he assured the Christians that that 
In the first of these Epistles, the very time was now come.” Ie fare 
— ther adds, with egret propriety, that Hh 
* Captain James Scott, long known and if St. John had said that the last doy or | | 
| 
{ 
| 
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as master of a vessel in the Bos- dour of the world was then justat hand, 

trade. he had said what was got true. We 

Gant. Mac. November, 1809. know 
~ 


ov 








kaow that almost 1700 years have 
run out since, and that the last hour 
of the world is 


F he following. it appea 
rom t verse, it rs 
that some had atized from the 


Christian faith, i. e. from their belief 
that Jesus was the Messiah—bul, says 
the Apostle, ye know all things con- 
ing them—i have not therefore 
written unto you because ye know not 
the truth, but because ye know il, and 
= no lie is of the truth ‘ y is ” 
eception in whut I say. The Apost 
then asks, in a tane ve indignation, 
Who is .a deceiver bul he that denieth 
that Jesus ie the Cheist ? He ts Anti- 
christ, the opposer of the true Mes- 
siah that denieth the Father und the 
Son. Whosoever denieth the Son, he 
hath not the Futher. 1n some follow- 
ing verses, the Apostle exhorts those 
to whom he wrote to steadfastness in 
their belief that Jesus was the truce 
Messiah, and then assigas his reason 
for introducing the subject, v. 26. 
These things have. [ written unte you 
concerning them that are endeavouring 
to seduce you, i.e. the Antichrists; 
for no others are mentioned—But, 
adds the A , in the full confi- 
dence that their artifices would be of 
no avail—the unointiag—the influence 
of that spirit—which ye have received 
Srom him, ebideth in you—You have 
not quenched it as others have dunc, 
and, consequently, ye need mot that 
any man should teach you this funda- 
meatal as the same anoint- 
teacheth concerning ali things 
tive to it, and is true and no de- 
ocption, and even as it hath taught 
you, ye shall continue to abide in him. 
And new, ways the Apostle, from all 
that I have said upon this subject— 
Little children abide in him—abide in 
the steadfast belief that Jesus is the 
true Messiah, that when he shail 
be ested, in the fullest manner, 
to be such, by the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, we may have confidence that 
we have not followed an Impostor, 
and not be ashamed of him, » +n wap- 
qvoia, at his coming. 

Connected as this last phrase, his 
coming, is with the preceding cor- 
text, and ieularly with the Anti- 
christs w a nee indicated 
that it was the last hour, and whose ob- 

, A Pn to seduce them from their 
that Jesus was the true Messiah, 
jeabmit it to consideration whether 
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it can fairly be sed to relate to 
any other event than to the destrug.. 
tion of Jerusalem, which our Lord 
had so ' y pointed out, iz 
the very same » a8 the final 
proof of the true nature of his che 
racter. Athe days of Noah were, 
so shall » awupjovora the coming of the 
Son of Man be. Matt. xxiv. 37. 

In the 4th Chapter the Apestle 
again resumes the subject, v. 1. Be 
loved, believe not every Spirit, bu 
try the Spirits whether they be of God, 
because many false prophets—many 
who assert that Jesus is not the trus 
Messiah, are gone out into the World, 
Hereby know ye, or ye may knoy, 
the Spirit which is of God. Every 
Spirit, or every person that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
isof God. And every Spirit that em- 
Sesseth not that Jesus Christ is com 
in the flesh, but still looketh for 
another who should assume the che 
racter of the Messiah, is not of God. 
And this is that Spivit of Antichrist— 
that Spirit of —— to Jesus a 
the true Messiah,, whereof ye haw 
heard that it should come and now a 
ready is in the world. 

The ex ion here made use df, 
of Christ's coming in the flesh, bu 
been supposed, but (I am inclined to 
think) erroneously, to relate to the 
heresies of the Poceta, or of the 
Gnoaties ; for it is to be observed that 
when this subject was first introduced, 
no such expression is made. use of. It 
is simply —Whoe is a deceiver but ke 
that denieth that Jesus is the Chris? 
In ch, v. i. it isagain introduced, with 
out any such addition—/¥ hosoeverbe- 
lieweth that Jesus is the Christ, is born 
of God. And, in the 20th verse of 
the same chapter, when the Apostle 

draws bis conclusion from the 

of what he had said upon the subjed, 
he does not even there make use f 
the expression. We know, says bt 
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that the Son of God is come, und re 
given us anunderstanding that we : 

know him that is true, from him orc 
5 Lens, a deceiver; for that appeam femote 
most evidently, to be the drift of WOR goa, , 
Apostie’s reasoning— 4nd we art thd sth 
him that is true, even in his Son owe gy, 
Christ. In short, it appears fo my - 

that the -whele of thet bi ‘the wer 
guage u is subject, a ‘the 
and in fhe cocond putle, where his ort am 
coming in the flesh isagain inentiongh B 
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relates solely to the great controversy 


event, it had nat been so applied. As 


still on foot concerning the coming ef we, however, are in possession of thr 


the Messiah, and whether Jésus was 
the person who actually sustained that 
character 


Besides, it has been observed by 
‘Dean Woodhouse, that it was not be- 
fore the second Century that the 
Gnostics burst ~ their obscurity 
into open day ; he eyeu ‘places 
their rise asa pestilential heresy, at 
or before the year 120, i. e. as | 
understand him, about that time ; 
which was many years afler 1 sup- 

‘ee these Epistles to have been 


From this yiew of the subject, or 
indeed, from any view of it which can 

- fairly be taken, ma ore the 
atmost riet Upon 
what foundation the term Antichrist 
has been applied to the Church of 
Romt + Has she ever denied either the 
#t, er.the second coming of Christ? 

Has she denied either the Father or 
the Son? nm short, is there the 


ae evidence, if evidence is to 
. ine our judgment in this case, 
‘that the term Antichrist, in cither of 


two Epistles of St. John, has any 

jou to that church? Is it not in- 

itely more natural and more con- 
genial with the whole tenor of the 
, 1 history to suppose that the 
of what he has said upon the 
“wbject has an exclusive reference to 
the controversy concerning the coming 
& the Messiah? That controversy, 
ashas already been hinted, was not, 
indeed could not be said to have 
settled prior to the destruciion 

@ Jerusalem ; and the reference to 
Ahis subject in a manner.so very par- 
‘teular must, 1 think,~ be considered, 
byall who are judges of the nature 
evidence, not ouly as a strong in- 


says Bp. Hard, “ are gaid fo 


Epistles u which this opinion is 
founded, it will hardly be denied that 
we are as well qualified te judge of 
the panei ir bmg Apostie, as any who 
have-gone before us. The opimen ef 
antiquity in this case, therefore, camnat 
possibly have any weight ggainst evi- 
cae — _— before us. a 
highly, it has expressly admitt 
by Dr. an anky- os does a 
seem lo have ing oi 
that corrupt church, but dese na! the 
olsen who were then sp 
up inthe Church. Nay, even Bp. H 
refers St. John’s upon this 
subject to our Lord's prediciion of 
the appearance of false Christs and 
Selse Prophets, asserting, however, 
Without any authority that I can per- 
ceive, “Phat they were types and fore- 
runners of a still more dreadful power, 
which should be fully revealed im the 
litter times.” See his Vith Sermon on 
the Prophecies concerning Antichrist. 
it would probably make the gravest 
man smile, to observe the Advocates 
for the application of the term 4nii- 
christ to the head of the Romish 
Church, representing him as at once 
Antichrist and a Saint—the best and 
the worst of men. And if a Pascal or 
a Fenelon had worn the tiara, this 
representation would not, upon their 
hypothesis, have been very far from 
the truth. “ Many of the — 
ave 
been Saints in their private morals, 
so that when we apply the term dnt¢- 
christ to them, we do not meah to 
stigmatize their persons, but merely 
to expres the sense which the 
phecies lead-us to entertain df the 
communion over whieh they preside, 


though they may not exemplify in 
théir own conduct, or not in any re- 
markable degree, the avewed prin- 
ciples of that communion.” Ibid. vol. 
Il. ‘p. 56, 5th edit. The present Dean 
of Exeter likewise says, “ 1 shall beg 
leave to add in behalf of us all, that 
when Protestaut Writers attribute 
such descriptions to the Pepal Church, 
they must not be understood as ut- 
tering a censure on the individuals of 
that body, numbers of whom ate 
known to have been as pious and 
ood Christians as perhaps thay’ be 

ound in dny other community —N 

yet ace all ages of the Papal Chur 
to 
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po sage that that event had not 
’ n place, when these Epistles 
> written, but that there is an ad- . 
irable harmony between the Epistles 
Aad Gospels upon this momentous 


ts 


_ True indeed it is, that from very 
. times the term Antichrist has 
: a to the Church of Rome, 
thd still continues to be so applied by 
ie eeeretiny of Protestants; and 
. ul would it have been, if, at 
‘the @ra of the Reformation, when 
‘the minds of men were heated by the 
tontroversies attending that auspicious 
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4 be equally branded with the same volume, and the most effectual re. 
black BYyPrae ge. medy against the numerous and dis. 
From these quotations it will not, cordant gpinions which have so lon 

I trust, be inferred that 1 am an ad- and so unhappily distracted the Chris. 
‘vocate for Popery—V ery fartrom it: tian World; and | cannot entertain a 
on the contrary, I most cordially doubt that it will appear so to others, 
lagree with what both these writers if they will bestow an impartial atten. 
have said of the corruptions of that tion to it. I have, however, per. 
church. My sole object has been to formed my part, in recommending 4 
‘shew thatthe term Antichrist, as used safe and easy guide to the Temple of 
bY St. John, has no relation to that Truth! “ 

Church, and that we are not warranted Before I conclude, I must observe 
iby Scripture so to apply it. And it that in my last letter I omitted to 
seems ing of the consideration take notice of a passage in 2 Pet. iii, 


of all Protestants whether the use of 12. where he speaks of the coming of’ 


such language is a likely mean of ef- the day of God. Dr. Benson says, that 
Aecting their convérsion—or justifiable some MS versions and fathers read 
upon Christian principles. the day of the Lord; which I think it 

I -have now, Mr. Urban, at.consi- not. improbable may be the true 
derable leagth, und 1 trust, with un- reading, that being the phrase used 
-impeachable fidelity, examined the inthe 10th verse, most evidently to 
-principal passages where the phrase express the same event, which, if my 
the: coming of Christ occurs, partly interpretation of the preceding part 
with’ a view to the vindication of my of the chapter be correct, must relate 
application. of St. Paul’s Man of pin to the destruction of Jerusalem: And 
he. the Jewish Nation, but principally it is well worthy of notice that St. 
ite recommend to the Christian World Paul makes use of the same Jan 


the method which I have adopted of guage in 1 Thess. v. 2. The day of the 
. studying the Gospel history as an his- Lord so cometh as « thief in the night, 
tury of the great controversy con- which I have already*observed, in my 
cerning the true wature of the Mes- last letter, evidently relates to that 


siah’s character so strongly marked event. 
through every page of that history. As this phrascology is much used 
eTo the learned | confidently make in the Epistles, it may not, perbaps, 
be nate the system which be unacceptable to the Keadef to 
‘I have-adopted is not a most natural produce two other passages where it 
‘one, and whether it is not-equally re- is made use of, together with Dr. 
-markable for its simplicity and for its Benson's rewarks upon them. The 
;actual agreement with the whole tenor . passages which | allude to are James 
‘., of the Gospelhistory. Tomeitappears v. 7,8. Be palient brethren unto the 
‘to be the very hest which can possibly coming of the Lord—for the coming 
‘be devised for illustrati he sacred of the Lord draweth nigh. By the 





¥ Lregret much that this writer is the zealous advocate for double meanings and secon- 
dary senses ; comsnending in high terms Mr. Archdeacon Nares’s defence of them. . And 
“though in my last letter I expressed my disapprobation of them, yet I cannot refrain 
from observing here, that two of the passages which the Dean has adduced, as instances 
“of this sort, have fallen under my particular attention, viz. 2 Thess. ii. 3, and 2 Pet 
“ili, 2. 14. which be appears to me first to have misunderstood and then misapplied. Bp. 
‘Warburton has a passage upon this subject which appears well deserving of his atten- 
tion, and of all who wish to have correct ideas respecting it. “ We have, he says, shewn 
that types and secondary senses were employed in the Jewish religion for the sake of the 
“Christian, of which it was the ground and preparation. When, therefore, the Chris- 
fiat) was come, these modes of information must cease of course, there being no far- 
_ ther occasion, nor indeed room for them. Those very arguments which proved'there 
_were and must needs be types and secondary senses in the Old Testament proved, 
plainly, that there neither were nor could be any in the New.” And he expressly de« 
_gl--*s that they are introduced “ to the inexpressible damage of Christianity.” See Div. 
‘Leg. Book VI. Sect. 6. p. 680, And I must beg leave to add, that if 1 had in my 

_ searches becn incumbered with types and double meanings, I should absolutely have 
* despaired of ascertaining the genuine meaning either of the Epistles or Gospels ; of, like 
Bp. Hurd upon the subject of Antichrist, have built a fanciful hypothesis upon @ typ? 
‘which existed only in my own imagination. See also Mr. Richards’s Bampton Lectures, 
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day, ot coming of the Lerd, in Serip- 
ture, he says, is meant bis conung to 
. jnflict any great and remarkable judg- 
ment, either immediately or hy any 
of his creatures. What may confirm 
the pbrases being interpreted so in 
this place is, that this Epistle was 
writ to Jewish Christians who were 
well acquainted with such expressions, 
and expceeted that, according to our 
Lord's prophecy, Jerusalem and the 
Jewish state would be destroyed ina 
little time. Nay, our Lord in that 
prophecy had used the very expres- 
sions here made use of, such us 
9 wapouTia tov viev toy avSrwarov, 
the coming of the Son of Man, Matt. 
xxiv. 27. which answereth to 5 wagov- 
im tov xupov the coming of the Lord, 
in this place. sSyus eriv, em Supt, it is 
nigh, even at the doors, Matt. xxiv. 
33. Mark xiii. 29. answereth to’ wo 


wv Supwr, before the doors, ver. 9. 


And lastiy, we find the word afyx~, 
is at hand, Luke xxi. 20. which word 
_ St. James has used also.in this verse. 
Jtherefore think with Occumenius, 
that the coming of the Romans to 
Mestroy or carry eaptive the Jewish 
nation, was what the Apostke here 
meant by saying the coming of the 
. Lord draweth nigh.. 
¢, According. to this reasoning of Dr. 
Beason, which | think cannot be con- 
troverted, he ought to have under- 
stood the same expressions in 2 Pet. 
iii, 10. 12; but the strong language 
of this Apostle appears to- have in- 
duced him to interpret it of the last 
and eee judgment of the world ; 
= cing — as it an —, 
the equally strong language o 
autient herr fully. justifies the 
application of it to temporal éala- 
mities, 
". The late Rev. Newcome Cappe ap- 
pears in many instances to have had 
Yery correct ideas of these phrases, 
but yet no one ever ielapgochenee 
St. Paul’s writings more than he; for 
he has expressly asserted, that he-had 
no conception of a peaceful period to 
the Church, nor even of the existence 
_@f the Church on earth, after the abo- 
of a Mosaic tor . This 
‘assertion pears him unwit- 
tingly to ley confuted by his ac- 
ing that there are no traces 
- such conceptions in the writings 
trary ; for iu St. Paul's relation of his 


-im conferenee they added 


Peter, but rather of the con-, 


going up to Jerusalem to communi- 
cate to his fellow A that Gos- 
had: 


pel which he hi to 
_ that 
ing to 


the Gentiles, he e 
what he already knew: nor is it to be 
supposed that asthe Gospel was com- 
municated lo him by special revelo- 
‘tien, so material a part would have 
heea concealed from: him, particu- 
larly as he was the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, And that this, in fact, was 
not the case; the following.admirable 
remarks of the late Mr, Thomas will 
abundantly eyiuce. 
«An impartial review of the writi 
of the Apostles palpably contradicts 
the opinion that they expected the 
world to subsist but a few years longer. 
For whoever will be at the pains of 
examining their own simple histor 
of themselves, will find that by fou 
ing churches op constitutions ada 
to endure for ages, and by thé yudi- 
cious appoiutment of successors, pro- 
viding for the gradual propagation of 
a religion which comprehended very 
remote ages, they discovered mo ap- 
preheusion of oniversal judgment te 
take place in a short pertod, nor ang 
expeciation of the last grand cata- 
strophe of expitingnature. St. Paul 
speaks of his own death as very near, 
2 ‘Vim. iv. 6, and therefore could not 
expect this awful event-in bis ows 
dime, and also predicts ether events 
which are totally incompatible: with 
au expecfation of an approaching dis- 
solution ofthe world. 50 far, indeed, 
fcom the Apostic’s expecting the end 
of: the world in his ewn time, he 
-plainly intimates that it was to: en- 
dure fot ages. God, gays he, ¢ hath 
raised us up together, that in the 
ages to come, he might shew the ex- 
ceeding riches of his grace,’ Eph. ii.6.7. 
The events also which he. foretold 
corroborate our opinion, that he con- 
ceived the. world would endure for ° 
many.ages, viz. the casting away of 
the Jews, their long coutmuance in 
unbelief, and their future restora- 
tion, together with the fulness of the 
Gentiles.” See Mr. ‘Thomas's: stric- 
tures on Dr. Edwards's Sermon, preach- 
ed at Cambridge May 23, 1790. 
Yours, &c. N, Nusserr. 
—— 
Mr, Urnpan, Leicester, Oct. 4. 
par me to apprise you, of 
a trivial error in page 838. 
Your Review of “ The Pulpit” — 
at 
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that the Rev. * Robert Hall” (one of 
the “P Preachers” there re- 
corded) is ** the Minister of a Flock 
of Particular ists at Arnsby in 
this County.” The Father of this 
was so; buat, on a refer- 

ence to the volume in quéstion, wy 
will find that the pres¢nt Mr. Hall is 
now an inhabitant of this place, and 
Pastor of a Meeting in “ Harvey-lane,” 

Yours, &c. J.S. Harpy. 


a 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCP. 

Ci - e; ae The ——— 
Prize is this year to e 
Pryme, Esq. M. A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, for his Poem—The Con- 
quest of Canaan. ' 

The. Rev. Dr. Burner's Abridg- 
ment of ‘*Psanson on the Creed,” 
for the use of young of both 
sexes, and his Attempt at eludidatin 
the Choral Measures of #chylus, wi 
be published before Christmas. 

Ra: oe have published a 
Prospectus of their Picturesque Voy- 
ages and Travels, announced in a 
last Number. From this it appears 

mean to commence their 
with a Picturesque Voy- 
y called 


the Vo Outward. This will be 
ilhnstrated with a series of views, fifty 
in number, of the circumstances inci- 
dent to it, such as the scenery of the 
countries on the route, the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, &c. 
&e. Messrs. Daniel purpose to follow 
up this with pee om8 Journey 
= or Interior of —- for 
whic a rich fun va- 
Junie madotala. The Outward Voy- 
age will form one volume lange Ato, 
and will be published in monthly por- 
tions, each containing five plates, 
with their respective explanatory let- 


ter-press. . 
‘Nes. Wesv has for some time been 


engaged on a new Novel, which will 
shortly be given to the publick. 

The Rev. Geonce Cranpe has an- 
nounced a new yolume of Poems, to 
be intituled “« The Borough.” 

We are happy to be enabled to an- 
sounce the intended publication of an 
interesting . work on a new plan, 
which we understand will appear early 
in the ensuing spring, “ The History 
of Antient Wiltshire,” by Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, bart. It will be confined 
to the British and Roman era, and 
will be illustrated with aumerous 

Plates of artieles found in the Celtic 


age fo the st Indies, u 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


,are illustrative of of. 
Work which will be found of — 


[ Noy, 


barrows, and accurate plans of Stone 
henge, Abury, and the Camps and 
Earthen Works of the Britons. One 
livraison will be delivered to the pub- 
lick every year, until the survey of 
the whole county is completed. 

Mr. W. Wrixins, jun. of Gonville 
College, Cambridge, and author of 
“ The Antiquities of Magua Grecia,” 
proposes to publish, in course of 
the ensuing spring, in one volume im- 
perial Quarto, a Translation of the 
Civil Architecture of Vitravius, com- 
prising those Books which relate to 
the Public and Private Edifices of the 
meee! The work will be illustrated 

y nwnerous Engravings, executed 
by Lowry, and epelaltg an Intro- 
duction, containing a History of the 
Rise, Progress, Decline of Archi- 
tecture among the Grecks. 

Mr. Bocxser has published twenty 
Aqua-tinta YVrints, ftom Drawings 
which he made on the spot, of Views 
of our Cathedrals, Abbey Churches, 
College Churches, &. &e, Canter. 
bury, York, Winchester, Durham, 
Salisbu , Ely, Wells, Peterborough, 
Litch . Chichester, Wo t, 
Gloucester, Christ. Church, Oxfo 
Norwich, Ripon Minster, and Feun- 
tains Abbey. These Views are drawn 
on a large scale; they evince great 
accuracy, and give picturesque effect 
in the happiest and most pleasing man- 
ner. We understand that it is Mr. B.'s 
intention not only to complete the 
Series of Cathed &c. but to bri 
forward Views of many of our grad 
and interesting Parochial Chure 

Mr. Matcexim has just completed 
at the press, and is on the eve of pub- 
lishing, a second edition, in octavo, 
of his ** Anecdotes of the Manners, 
Customs, Dress, Amusements, &c. 
&c. of the Citizens of London, dur- 
ing the Eighteenth Century.” The 
very rapid sale of. the quarto . 
and the demand for the present edi- 
tion, has, we hear, induced him to 
write again on the same subjects, 
commencing with the invasion of 
England by Julius Casar and conti- 
nuing them to the year. 1699, thus 
completing an. undertaking 
laborious and interesting. The’ 
of this new Part (we are informed) is 
actually sent to the press, and will 

r early in the ensuing season. 

e also hear that several of t 
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; j 
jan ordinary importance to the ad- 
chore of ony entieat hisbéry and cus-’ 


toms. 

Mr. Swart, Teacher of Elocution, 
is printing a work on English Pro- 
nunciation, on a new plan; by which 
it is eee. vain ee and 

iucialists, ov plai seed 
pric’ will be enabled to over- 
come difficultics frequently thought 
insurmountable ; and that it will be 
found. equally useful ia the iustruc- 
tion of youth, the removal of impe- 
diments in speech, and other cases 
where a cozrect or a superior enun- 
ciation is sought. 

Mr. Jospa Weare, the author of 
the interesting Memoirs concerning 
the late Queen of France, Marie An- 
teinette, has just received a most flat- 
tering token of benevolence from her 

y the Queen of Sicily. This 

ious Sovereign has comdescended 
to write him a letter, which breathes 
the quickest sensibility ; and in which, 
after subscribing thus: “1 am for 
ever your grateful Charlotte ;” her 
M has written with her own 
hand words, which cannot be 
tead without emotion : 

“Your work, and such a proof of 
your gratitude towards the memory of 

so unfortunate sister, have deeply 
me. Her last ‘cruel years 
have embittered the remainder of my 
days. “We were sisters, friends, and 
companions in our infancy. So many 
iidissoluble ties! So my sorrow at 
her sad loss will attend me to my 
grave.” 
* Dr. Arwen has in the press Memoirs 
of the Life of Peter Deniel Huet, Bi- 
thop of Avrauches, translated from 
the orizinal of Huct bhinself, with 
the addition of copious Notes, criti- 
cal and biographical. The whole 
will form two volumes in octave. 

The Portion of Mr. Paxxento's 
Collection of Voyages and Travels 
which relates toRurope being nowcein- 
Pleted, in six volumes, it willbe publish- 
ed in'the course of the present month. 
Abticf account of the Antient Voy- 

and Travels which led the Pha- 

l Greeks, &c, to what may be 
as the discovery of the dis- 
European Countries, which will 
form un Introduction tu this part of 
as. will be given in the vo- 
of the Collection, with other 

, matter. The next division 

eatbrace the Voyages and Travels 


TOSt 


ery relate to Asia, which will also be 
lished in a separate portion as 
soon as com » and will probably 
extend to five or. six voltimes. This 
will be succeeded im like manner by 
the descriptions of Africa sud Ame- 
rica, which will conclude the work. 
The estimated extent of the whole is 
sixteen volumes, ‘The publication in 
monthly parts is continued as before. 

A new and considerably improved 
edition of Dr. Mack y's work on the 
Leegeee in two large volumes, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

We are happy to find that Mr. 
Jounts is proceeding at the Hafod 
Press with unremitting dili with 
his series of Chronicles. The print- 
ing of Monstralet is far advanced. 
We understand it is expected to make 
its appearance early in January. 

A new edition of the “ Conversa, 
tions on Chemistry” is nearly ready 
for publication. It embraces all the 
latest discoveries in the science by 
Professor Davy and others. 

The Author of “ Lessons for Young 
Persons in Humble Life” has just 
ears a small Tract, chiefly se- 

from the larger work,” under 
the title of “A Friendly Gift for Ser- 
vants and pA prem oe : containing a 
Character of a good and faithful Ser- 
vant; Advice to Servants of ever 
denomination ; Letter from an Uncle 


to his Nephew on taking him Appren- 
tice; ab koseean of geet tad 
faithful Servants.” 

“A Winter in Edinburgh,” in three 
volumes, will appear early in the 
month ; containing interesting deli-+ 
neations of the most conspicuous cha- 
racters of the Scotch capital, with 
sketches highly descriptive of its man- 
ners, customs, &c. 

The Author of “ The R ” has 
in the press ® piece on the Sufferings 
of Christ, 

Dr. Evuownpstewn will very shortly 

blish, in two volumes octavo, * A 

‘iew of the Antient and Present State 
of the Zetland Islands, including their 
Civil, Political, and Natural History, 
Antiquities, and an Account of their 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Commerce, 
and the State of Society and Manners. 

Capt. Wii114mso0n, author of “ The 
Wild Sports of India,” will shortly 
publish, in twe volumes ortavo, 
“ The East India Vade Mecum.” 

Mr. Biataxv’s new Work will a 
pear carly in the prescat month. A 

ie 
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is intituled, “A Geographical: and 
Hisjgrical View of the World; exhi- 
biting a complete Delineation of the 
Natural and Artificial Features of 
each Country, and a Succinct Narra-~ 
tive of the Origin of different Nations, 
their Political Revolutions and Pro- 
gress im Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
Commerce, &e. The whole com- 
prising all that is important in the 
Geography of the Globe and the His- 
tory of Mankind.” 

We congratulate those who are 
fond of curious research, ov the ex- 

publication of a Catalogtie 
Raisannée of the City Library, King- 
street, Cheapside, with an Index upon 
a plan entirely new. 

The Rev. Mr. Curnor, one of his 
Majesty's Chaplains at the French 
Chapel Royal, St. James's, has just 
completed -a work on a question 
ef the highest ‘importance: Whe- 
ther a boarding-school or domestic 
education is best calculated for fe- 
males, This work, at once didactic, 
philosophical, moral, .and religious, 
will appear in the course of Decem- 
ber, in one octavo volume. 

Dr.tawr C capentar has addressed 
* Letters to the Rev. Daniel Veysie, 
B.D. occasioned by shis Preservative 
against Unitarianism; containing a 
View of the Scriptural grounds of 
Unitarianism, -and au Examiuation of 
all the Expressions in the New Testa- 
ment, which are generally eansidered 
as supporting opposite Deetrines.” 

We hear that Mr. Rusnen, of Read- 
img, will bring out before the end of 
the present year, a new Catalogue, 
which promises to be of considerable 
interest, as it Will include the Libra- 
ries of two Clergyman of some note, 


well of Swalcliffe, in this county. 

. A Selection from the Hesperides of 
Roseat Hrericx, with Notes, and 
air cngeaving of the head of the 
author by Schiavonetti, is printing at 
‘Bristol, and will ar in January, 

A Selection, chictfly from the Ju- 
yenilia. of Gronce Wirnen, is also in 
a state of considerable furwardness. 
The Editor has been favoured by Mr. 
Heber with the loan of the scarcest of 
Wither’s' productions, his “ Second 

Remembrancer,” from which several 
extrdcts will be made. Some account 
‘of the life of Wither, together with 
his portrait, will accompany the work. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


lately, deceased, Mr. Pentycross, of" 
Wallingford, Berks, and Mr: Cas- 


[ Noy. 


‘We understand that the publick 
will shortly be gratified by the publi- 
cation of a series of interesting Let- 
la — bu 


ters from Madanie 
Dereanpto the Hon. Horace of 
afterwards Karl of Oxroxp, from 


the year 1166 to the year 1180. To 


these will be added some Letters from 
the same Lady to Voltaire, published 
from the Originals, at Strawber 
Hill. A Life of Madame du D 

will be published by the Editor; and 
the Letters will be accompanied with 
Explanatory Notes. 


Mr. Tickenx (whose Chast of the ° 


Reign of his present Majesty shall be 
noticed in our vext) is about to pub- 
lish an Historical Atlas, Antient and 
Modern, to consist of Six Select 
Charts, the first of which is nearly 
completed. ; 
. Mr. Ratrn Govr's Invention of 
Patent Watches for ascertaining dis- 
tances, may rank amongst the first 
dicoveries for the entertainment and 
gratification of gentlemen, and may 
fairly be consi a promoter of 
health, as it encourages the salubri- 
ous and wholesome exercise of walk- 
ing, at the same time that it relieves 
the mind from the serious thought of 
study and of business, for the i 
amusement and curiosity of knowing 
what number of miles has been made, 
and exercise taken, in the course of 
the day, or the nearest way from ove 
place to another. In the sports of 
the field it is highly interesting, and at 
watering-places will prove an agree- 
able companion; in military opera 
tions, in, topographical charts, sur- 
veying, farming, or other parts of 
husbandry. It is highly calculated 
for those gentlemen who are on their 
travels, as it will enrich their journal 
by facilitating thom in measuring, and 
making such observations and remarks- 
as could not conveniently be effectéd 
a any other iustrument. Besides, 
it may answer as a@matter of amuse- 
ment or interest to the nobleman or 
genticman Jandowner it forming esti- 
mates as he traverses his grounds. 
This watch is elegant, and of a cov- 
venient size, capped and . jewelled, 
and though joined to, is totally inde- 
pendent of the pedometer, so. that 
one canoot interrupt the operation of 
other; the latter, being made, on § 
very simple plan, is not subject to be 
injured or put out of order. ‘ 

| 133. 46 
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153. An Introduction Ay ee het 
- Systematical 'y James- 

Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Ke. ke. Presi- 

dént of the Linnwan Society. One large 
_ volume, Sve. Longman and Co, 1807. 

ANY of the works on this most 
interesting science are too. vo- 
Jaminous and richly embellished for 
the Reader of moderate circum- 
stances; and, though extremely use- 
ful'and highly honourabie to the Na- 
tion, they are not of that general ad- 
vantage less expensive publications 
wduce. | Impressed as we are with 
the truth of these observations, we 
cannot but think the Publick is not a 
little indebted to Dr. Smith for the 
yolume vow before us, which is thus 
jascribed to the Honourable and Right 
Reverend Shute Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham: 

“The cirenmstances which induce me 
to solicit your Lordship’s protection for 
the following pages are such that I trast 
they will ensure pardon for myself, and 
more indulgence for my performance than 
I might expect even from your Lordship’s 
ustial goodness towards me, The contents 
of these pages were, in a very unfinished 
state, honoured with the approbation and 
énéouragement of an excellent and la- 
imented Lady, to whom they were des- 
tined to be offered in their present less 
unworthy condition, I should ‘have been 
proud to have sheltered them under her 
p age, because I have always found 
the most intelligent Criticks the most in- 
dulgent. Their general tendency at least, 
as calculated to reuler an interesting and 
useful science accessible, and in every 
point eligible, to the more accomplished 
and refined of her own sex, could not fail 
to tiave been approved by her, who knew 
and exemplified so well the valne and 
importance of such pursuits, and their in- 
estimable effects upon the mind, These 
hopes, which my late honoured friend and 
patroriess had, witht her usual benignity, 

ged, are now most unhappily de- 
funds and I have ne resource but in 
Your Lordship, who is no stranger to my 
tensions, nor to. my sentiments, and 
mm whom I have not now for the first time 
to seek an able and enlightened patron.” 
_ The Preface declares the Author's 
Opinion, that, however numerous the 
ementary Works on Botany may 
be, the rapid improvements made in 
‘science, within a few years :past, 
y the acquisition and deterrpination 
many new plants, and partioularly 
iscoveries = ap grr ony ry 
» physiology, and, when we 
the yews with which 

oGent. Mac. November, 1809. 
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Lioneas composed his Fundamental 
Works (the basis of each succeeding), 
and to whom they were M 
** we must be aware of their unfitness 
fur purposes of general and popular 
utility, and that something else is 
wanting.” He also think:, on exa- 
mination of the aggreg te of the 
books already in possession of the 
Publick on this subject, they will be 
found to consist of two descriptions, 
equally disadvan us to the sta- 
dent, many being far too elaborates 
and intricate, ail others too obscore 
and imperfect, besides their defici+ 
ency in the pleasing and instructive 
part of Botany, the anatomy and 
physiology of plants. Reese's “ Ele- 
ments of Botany” and Darwin's Phy- 
tologia are exceptions; the former 
Dr. Smith considers a compendium of 
Lionwan learning, and the latter ‘an 
ample collection of ingenious philo- 
sophy. Still those were intended for 
the perusal of the learned in the 
science, aud consequently are hot 
comprehended by the less-inférmed 
Reader. Linneus having addressed 
himself im Latin to Philosophers 
Physicians, and Anatomists, and his 
Scholars following bis example, ‘they 
have treated the science in a’maunér 
suited to the capacities of persons in 
those situations; had they supposed 
it probable the “ young, the cal 
and the refined would have entere 
upon such studies, they might have 
been induced to have rendered them 
more easy and attractive.”. . ./.* It 
appears to me, therefore,” continues 
Dr. S. * that an introductory publica- 
tion is still desirable in this country, 
on an original plan, easy, compre- 
hensive, and fit for general use; and 
such were the reasons which fits 
prompted me to the rycen 2 “ 
After he had proceeded some ngth 
in the execution of his plan, he diveo- 
vered that it might not only sefve’ t 
convey the first outlines of ‘the sci 
ence, but that it would also serve as 
the vehicle of various obvious com- 
munications, observations, aud eriti- 
cisins, which are difficult. to’ Be 
brought together in any other’ way. 
Nor did he consider it as an imped? 
ment to the general use of thework, 
that, exclusive of its primary inten 
tion, “it might be capable of leading 
ar the 4 Botanical philoso- 
y, whet siological,. systema- 
cal, or critical any ett wh 
° 
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should be desirous of proceeding so 
far.” The Author admits, in the next 
place, that a volume of the extent of 
the present can bé nothing more than 
elementary on subjects so important ; 
yet be thinks his purpose wili be an- 
swered, a» far as it goes, “‘ serving to 
indicate the scope of the science of 
Botany, and how any of its branches 
may be cultivated farther,” in a clear 
and intelligible manner. The subject 
naturally Ted him into a particular 
criticism of the Livnwan System of 
Arrangement, which he iusinuates 
was expected from him by the Pub- 
lick. He has therefore simply staicd 
the, result.of his own Sebetical obser- 
yatjous; by which he wishes rather 
to correct and confirm what has been 
found useful, than to undermive and 
pyertura that which he cannot im- 
prove., Neither has he proposed spe- 
culative and fanciful changes, which 
the ignorant may easily make; nor 
will > enter into controversy with 
the very few Writers who have sug- 
gestedalterations. “As the discrimi- 
nating characters of the Lianwan 
ystem, are founded in pature and 
ct, and depend upon parts essential 
to every species of plant when in per- 
fection and as the, application of 
them to practice is, above all other 
systems, easy and intelligible; the 
Boctor conceives nothing more use- 
ul could be dong than to perfect any 
parts that are discovered to be defec- 
tive in the origia,; and this is all he 
presumes todo. .; 
- Jnithe, parsuit of the study of the 
natural affinitics of plants, so deep 
and, inbricate that the most expe- 
Fieweed, are merely learners, it would 
he ay erroneous to reject the Linnean 
dystem,; as would be the rejection of 
the Alphabet by Philologists and Le- 
gicians, . However essential the i}lus- 
tration of that system of classification 
aay be, the Writer professes it was 
Dut aigmaill ;part of his aim; and he 
proceeds to say, “To explain and 
apply:to practice those beautiful prin- 
4iples,of method, arrangement, and 
Miscrimjnation, which reader Botany 
not merely an amusement, a motive 
for taking air-and exercise, or an as- 
sistance to many other arts and s¢i- 
ences, but a school for the mental 
arc an Alluring incitement for 
he young ‘mind to try, its growing 
Sepegin, kndze: confirmation of the 
wiost -cnlighteped understanding, in 
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some of its sublimest, most important 
truths.”. To render every path ac- 
cessible, the Author has not confined 
himself to systematical subjects, but 
introduced the student to the ana- 
tomy and physiology of plants, in 
order to combine the several objects 
so far that those who do not cultivate 
them all may be sensible of the value 
of each separately considered, and 
that any one branch may not suffer 
by ignorant comparison with the re- 
mainder, He treats of the anatomy 
and physiology in the first place, be« 
cause it must be essential to obtain a 
perfect knowledge of the structure 
and parts of plants before botanical 
arrangement can be properly under. 
stood; and he trusts a very superfi- 
cial Reader will find enough in the 
work before us for that purpose; the 
examples and illustrations are made 
as familiar as possible, by referring to 
plants readily obtained. In explain- 
ing the characters and terms of Bo- 
tany he has invariably cited a plant 
for his purpose by the scientific 
name, besides providing a new set of 
plates, referred to in the body of the 
work ; and for this end he has genec- 
rally used his own publications, Eng- 
lish and Exotic Botany; “all the 
plates of which, as well as of the pre- 
sent volume, are the performance of 
the same excellent/Botanist and Artist 
as Curtis's Magazine, much of which 
also was drawn by Mr. Sowerby.” 

The above were selected as the 
most comprehensive and favourite 
books; others were quoted only when 
the former failed of information, or 
to answer any particular end in view. 
Supposing this treatise to be adopted 
in schools and families, the works al- 
luded. to may be furnished to the pu- 
pils.. Aware of the want.of a Syste 
matical English Description of British 
Plants on the principles of this Intro- 
duction, Dr. Smith hopes to supply 
the deficiency. In the interval he 
recommends Dr. Withering’s publica- 
tien, “attention being paid only to 
his original descriptions, or to those 
quoted from English Writers. His 
Index will atone for the changes I 
cannot approve in his System.” ‘To 
this he adds the Language of Botany, 
by Professor Martyn. 

Having concluded the necessar 
explanations of the purport of 
“ Introduction,” Dr. Smith proceeds 
to demonstrate the use ace 
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ment of Botany, which has equally 
improved our food and our physick. 
“The skill of Linnwus, by the most 
simple observation, founded however 
on scientific principles, taught his 
countrymen to destroy an insect, the 
Cantharis Navalis, which had cost 
the Swedish Government many thou- 
sand pounds a year by its ravages on 
the timber of one dock-yard only. 
After its metamorphosis and the sea- 
son when the fly laid its eggs were 
known, all its ravages were stopped 
by immersing the timber in water 
during that period. The same great 
observer, by his botanical knowledge, 
detected the cause of a dreadful dis- 
ease among the horned cattle of the 
North of Lapland, which had pre- 
viously been thought equally unac- 
countable aud irremediable.” A well- 
known Philosopher of the present 
day has, by his knowledge of this 
science, given the natives of the West 
Indies the bread-fruit; and many 
highly-valuable discoveries in it yet 
remain to be made. Another benefit 
arising from botanical pursuits is the 
exercise of the mental faculties it 
promotes. “ Nor can any sludy ex- 
ceed it, in raising curiosity, gratifying 
a taste for beauty and ingenuity of 
contrivance, or sharpening the pow- 
ers of discrimination.” When the 
mind and unders!anding are sufticient- 
ly expanded to receive the study in 
its full effect, there vannot be a more 
fascinating source of pleasure. It is 
true, many pursue it as the means of 
acquiring future benefit, either in 
materials for dyeing, for food, or for 
physick. “These views,” says the 
Author, “are not blameable » but 
they are not the sole end of human 
existence. Is it not desirable to call 
the soul from the feverish agitation 
of worldly pursuits to the contempla- 
tion of Divine"Wisdom in the beauti- 
fal economy of Nature?’ Is it not 
a privilege to walk with God in the 
garden of Creation, and hold con- 
Verse with his Providence? If such 
elevated feelings do not Ileal to the 
study of Nature, it cannot far be 
pursued without rewarding the stu- 
dent by exciting them.” 
Rousseau, a great judge of the 
human heart, am 
Manners, has remarked that when 
is transplanted from the 
Mountains and woods into cities and 
Worldly societies, it loses its genuine 


observer of human. 
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charms, and becomes a source of 
envy, jealousy, and rivalship. This 
is still more true if it be cultivated as 
a mere source of emolument. The 
real admirer of the beautiful arrange- 
ments and colouring of plants and 
their flowers is a stranger to such 
feelings, aud would find himself per- 
fectly happy without any of 

amusement than the contemplat 

of a mountain-daisy ; indeed, the de- 


spised weed and moss each furnish ° 


him cause for admiration and iflus- 
tration. The riches of the Indies and 
the highest literary honours pass 
away from his memory when sur- 
rounded by the magnificence of a tro- 
pical forest, or when in the midst of 
the enameled meadows of the Alps, 
or the wilds of New Holland. 

The succeeding paragraph does the 
Writer honour: “ One idea is indeed 
worthy to mix in the pure contem- 
plation of Nature, the anticipation of 
the pleasure we may have to bestow 
on kindred minds with our own, in 
sharing with them our discoveries 
and our acquisitions. This is truly an 
object worthy a good man, the plea- 
sure of communicating virtuous, dis- 
interested pleasure to those whovyhave 
the same tastes with ourselves, or of 
guiding young. ingenious minds to 
worthy pursuits, and facilitating their 
acquisition of what we have already 
obtained. If honeurs and respectful 
consideration reward such motives, 
they flow from a pure source. The 
giver aud the receiver are alike in- 
vulnerable, as well as inaccessible to 
‘envy, jealousy, or rivalship,’ and 
may pardon their attacks without an 
effort.” Dr, Smith is of opinion that 
the Natural History of Animals is in 
many points less pleasing to the deli- 
cate mind than Botany; though he 
admits that the former presents to 
observation more striking phandé 
mena, and must be in some respects 


more interesting, particularly in its. 


relation to man as an animated being. 
Botanical pursuits afford serene de- 
light; the objects for contemplation 
spring spontaneously from the earth, 
ou all sides of us, in forms equally 
beautiful and salubrious; and no pain- 
ful, disgusting, and dangerous expert- 
ments are consequent to the study. 


“None but the most foolish or de- 


praved could derive any thing from 
it but what is beautiful, or pollute its 
lovely scenery with unamiable or un- 
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hallowed images. Those who do so, 
cither from corrupt teste or mali- 
cious design, can be compared only to 
the fiend entering into the garden of 
Eden.” We quote the last sentence 
with great satisfaction, as the time 
has. unfortunately arrived when the 
genuine Friends of Botany should 
unite in reprobating the attempts 
whith have been made to convert one 
of the most pleasing branches of sci- 
ence into a mere vehicle for sensua- 
lity and licentiousness. ‘ Let us,” 
continues the Doctor, “turn froin 
this odious picture to the contempla- 
tion of Nature, ever new, ever abund- 
ant in inexhaustible variety. Whether 
we scrutinize the dump recesses of 
woods in the wintry months, when 
the ‘numerous tribes of Mosses are 
displaying their miuute but high!y-1a- 
teresting structure ; whether we walk 
forth in the early Spring, when the 
ruby lips of the hawthorn-hush give 
the first sign of its approeching ve- 
getation, or a little after, when the 
violet we'comes us with its scent, and 
the. primrose with its beauty; whe- 
ther we contemplate in succession all 
the profuse fawery treasures of Sum-~ 
mer, or the more hidden gecrets of 
Nature at the season when fruits and 
sceds ave forming; the most familiar 
objects, like old friends, will always 
gferd us something to sludy and to 
admire in their characiers ; while new 
discoveries will awaken a train of 
vew ideas.” 

The first chapter of the Introduc- 
tion treais on the distinctions between 
animals, vegetables, and fossils, and 
on the vital principle essential to the 
iwo former. Philosophers, according 
to Dr. Smith, hoviag carefully inves- 
tigated this subject, jou, by common 
consent, in dividing it into three great 
classes, which they severally teriu the 
Aaimal, the Vegetable, aud the Mi- 
neral or Fossil Kingdoms: the pro- 
priety of this division is perfectly ob- 
vious, and the application of them 
appears, on first view, ta be pla 
aud easy, difficulties occurring ouly 
to those who observe inteusely anil 
reflect in the same degree, ‘I'he or- 

anized structure of animals is regu- 
frly developed; aud air and food 
carry on aud support the system, 
“ They consequently possess life, and 
are subject lo death; they are, more- 
ever, endowed with seusation, and 
with spontancous as well as voluntary 
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motion.” Vegetables live and die, 
are organized and supported by food 
and air: that they have voluntary 
motion has not, nor can ever be, tho- 
roughly ascertained; but we well 
know they are cudowed, in some in. 
stances, with spontaneous movements, 
Light, air, and nourishment, may be 
applied Lu vegelables either as stimu. 
leuts or the reverse, which must be 
evident to all who notice plants 
placed in » soil or situation not con- 
genial to them. The Author illus. 
trates these remarks by the imme- 
diate decay of the rose; and men- 
tions the sensitive plant, as an asto. 
nishing example of the capability of 
vegetables to be acted upon as living 
bodies. “The spontancous move. 
menis of plauts are almost as readil 
to be observed as their living prince 
le. The general direction of their 
prauches, and especially of the upper 
surface of their leaves, though re 
peatedty disturbed, to the light; the 
unfolding and closing of their towers 
at stated times, or according to fa 
vourable or unfavourable circum. 
stauces, with some still more curious 
particulars to be explained in the se- 
quel of this work, are actions un 
doubiedly depending on their vital 
principle, and are performed with the 
grealer facility in proportion as that 
principle is in ils greatest vigour.” 
itis from these facts that arises the 
question, whether vegetables are 
really furnished with sensation? and 
the Writer queries, as they are en- 
dowed with Ife, irritability, and mo- 
tion, which concur in directing their 
organs ta what is beneficial to them, 
aud are vigorous in proportion to 
their success in o: taining it, whether 
the exercise of their vital functions 
tay not be accompanied with some 
cvgree of sensalion, “ and some con- 
sequent share of happiness?” He 
seems satisfied that such a sup 
tion accards with our most rational 
ideas of the benevolence and power 
of the Creator; and thinks the plea- 
sure of this very low state of exist 
cuce must over-balance the casual in- 
juries inflicted by the animal creation. 
At all events he is convinced that 
the absence of sensation has not bees 
proved with regard to plants. | 
“some philosophers (particu 
Jungius, Boerhaave, Ludwig; 


others) have made a loco-tealive 
sewer peculiarly characteristic 
ee Aniuasls 
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Animals, not being aware of the true 
nature of those balf-animated beings 
called Corals and Corallines, whic 
are fixed, as immoveably as any 
lants, to the bottom of the sca; 
while, indeed, many living vegetables 
swim around them, unattached to the 
soil, and nourished by the water in 
which they float.” Dr. Alston made a 
distinction between Animals and Ve- 
getables, by supposing the former 
nourished by their internal, and the 
latter by their external, surface, the 
Vegetable having no such thing as an 
interval stomach. However ingenious 
and partially correct this idea may be, 
Dr. >with says it must fail with rela- 
tion “to those minute and simply- 
constructed animals the Pelypes and 
the lower tribes of Wor.«s, whose 
feelers, put forth into the water, 
seem scarcely dificrent f'om roots 
seeking their food in the earth; and 
some oi which may be turned inside 
out, like a glove, without any dis- 
turbance of their ordinary functions.” 
Mr. Merbel, who published a work a 
few years past at Paris, intituled 
“Traité d’ Anatomie et de Physiologie 
Végétales,” made the most satistac- 
tory remark on this difficult subject 
Dr, S. bad met with, which he quotes 
in the following words: ** That plants 
alone have a power of deriving nou- 
rishment, though not indeed exclu- 
sively, from inorganic matter, mere 
earths, salts, or airs; subst.nces cer- 
tainly incapable of serving as food for 
any animals, the latter oniy feeding 
on what is or has been organized 
matter, either of a vegetable or ani- 
mal na‘ure. So that it should seem 
to be the office of vegetabie life 
alone to transform dead malter into 
organized ‘living bodies.” ‘This idea 
appears so just to the Author of the 
Introduction, that he sought in vain 
for any objection to it. 

Descending from these more ele- 
vated philosophical speculatious to 
Pursuits of practical utiluy, the Doc- 
tor observes, it is sufficient for the 
uninformed student to know that in 
ay case in Natural History which 
produces indecision and doubt whe- 
er any given object he may have 
under examination belongs to the 
class of Vegetables, or the very low- 
est order of Animals, he may at once 
resolve the question, by burning it. 
“The smell of a burat bone, coral- 

or other animal substance, is so 
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peculiar that it can never be mis- 
taken; nor does any known vegeta- 
ble give out the same odour.” Fos- 
sils being mere masses of dead, unor- 
ganized matter, subject alone to the 
operation of chemisiry, preveuts the 
possibility of confounding the Mine- 
ral with the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms. Bodies of this description 
nray be increased by the mechanical 
addition of extraneous substances, or 
by the laws of chemical attraction, 
but are incapable of being fed or ex- 
panded by nourishment. “ Their cu- 
rious crystallization bears some re- 
semblance to organization, but per- 
forms none of its functions; nor is 
any thing like a vital principle to be 
found in this dc partment of Nature. 
if it be asked, what is this vital prin- 
ciple, so essential to animals and ve- 
getables, but of which fossils are des- 
titute, we must own our complete 
ignorance. We know it, as we know 
its omnipotent Author, by its ef- 
fects.” Inthe Fossil Kingdom heat 
may possibly be equivalent to a vital 
principle. Heat, however, is not the 
vital principle of organized bodies, 
though it is exiremejy probable it 
is a consequence of that principle, 
* Living bodies of animals and plants 
eee heat; and this phenomenon 
as not, | think, been entively ex- 
plained on any chemical principles; 
though in fossils the production of 
heat ts, in most cases, tolerably well 
accounted for. In animals it seems to 
have the closest possible copnexion 
with the vital energy. But the effects 
of this vital energy are stiil mure stu- 
pevdous in the operations constantly 
going on in ever, organized body, 
from our own eluboraic frame to the 
humblest moss or fungus. These dif- 
ferent fiuids, so fine and transparent, 
separated from each other by mem- 
branes as fine, which compose the 
eye, all retain their proper sitvat'ons 
(though each fluid individually is 
pepensety removed aud renewed) 
or 60, 80, or 100 years or more, 
while life remains. So do the wfi- 
nitely small vesseis of an almost invi- 
sible insect, the fine and pellucid 
tubes of a plant, all hold their des- 
tined fluids, conveying or chang.ng 
them according to fixed laws, but 
never perm:tting them to rua into 
confusion, so loug as the vital princi- 
ple animates their various forms. But 
no sooner does death happen, than, 
without 
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without any alteration of structure, 
any apparent change in their material 
configuration, all is reversed. The 
eye loses its form and brightness, its 
membranes let go their contents, 
which mix in confusion, and thence- 
forth yield to the laws of Chemistry 
alone. Just so it happens, sooner or 
later, to the other parts of the ani- 
mal as well as vegetable frame. Che- 
mical changes, putrefaction and ‘de- 
struciion, immediately follow the to- 
tal privation of life, the importance 
of which becomes instantly evident 
when it is no more, I humbly con- 
ceive, therefore, that if the human 
understanding can, in any case, flatter 
itself with obtaining, in the natural 
world, a glimpse of the immediate 
agency of the Deity, it is in the con- 
templation of this vital principle, 
which seems independent of material 
organization, and an impulse of his 
own divine energy.” 

We have now fairly introduced our 
Readers to Dr. Smith; and we think 
enough has been said to establish his 
claim to the farther examination of 
the Botanist and his pupils. For our 
own paris, we have perused his In- 
troduction with equal pleasure and 
improvement; and do not entertaia a 
doubt that all his Readers will expe- 
rience the same gratification and ad- 
vantage. The fifteen plates attached 
to the work contain 214 figures, 
neatly engraved, which are accompa- 
nied by an explanation. 


134 A Sermon, preached in the Parish 

Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, before the 

@ ~itight Honourable the Lord Mayor, the 

Worshipful the Aldermen, the Common 

Council of the City of Loudon, and the 

Cily Officers, on Sunday the Eighth of 

January, 1509, being the Day appointed 

for administering the Holy Communion to 

the Members of the Corporation. By the 

Rev. Samuel Birch, M.A. Chaplain io 

the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 

4lo. . 28. 

THE. first public official Sermon 
of a Lord Mayor's Chaplain is regu- 
larly ou this solemn occasion, which 
calls upon every Member of the great 
Corporate Body to join ip a serious 
pledge of their zeal for the Establish- 
ed Keligion of the Country, by par- 
taking of the Holy Communion, ac- 
cording to the Kites of the Church of 
England. 

Mr, Birch begins this Discourse, 
from 1 Cor. xi. 28, by observing, that, 
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‘on reference to the chapter from 
which the text is taken, it will be seen 
that the Apostle has been giving an ac- 
count of the origin and design of a most 
solemn, and, I wish I could add, a gene- 
rally observed, ordinance of our Religion, 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. He 
takes occasion, in the’ course of his rela- 
tion, to point out, in expression pecu- 
liarly calculated to engage our fears and 


consideration, the enormous guilt, and the ' 


terrible corresponding consequence of a 
wi.ful violation of this ordinance, in pro- 
faning its sanctity by an unworthy par- 
taking of the Spiritual Feast.” 

One reason of the reluctance mani- 
fested by many to the performance of 
this essential branch of duty, we are 
afraid, is too geueral : 

“They have not dime to stay over this 
act of devotion. Some worldly engage- 
ment, some idle and unprofitable plea- 
sure, for which they can contrive to find 
constant leisure, calis them off, as soon as 
they have satisfied themselves with having 
attended the ordinary Morning Service of 
the Church. ‘This must not be foregone, 
cannot even for one half-hour be delayed. 
The “ still small voice” of Religion is lost 
to them in the tumalt of this giddy world, 
They but “draw nigh unto God with their 
mouth, and honour bim with their lips, 
while their heart’is far from him.” Let 
such, however, be cautioned to reflect in 
time, lest they should experience here- 
after, what the parable implies, that when 
those who were bidden to the Supper ex- 
cused themselves ‘raus, the Lord said un- 
to his servant, ‘* None of those men which 
were bidden shall daste of my Supper.” 

The concluding invitation, “ Lo a 
proach the table where the fountain 
of a Redeemer’s love for ever flows 
to him that thirsteth after salvation,” 
is highly animated, but too long for 
us lo extract. 


135. A Sermon, preached ef St, Paul’s, be- 
Sore the Lord Mayor, &c. on Wednesday 
Feb, 8, 1809, being the Day appointed 
by His Majesty to be observed as a Gene- 
ral Fast. By the Rev. Samuel Birch, 
M.A. &c. 4to. pp. 52. 


“THE words of the text (1 Sam. xvii. 


45) are part of the reproof which David 
gave to the arrogance and self-confidence 
of the Philistine, who, for forty days, bad 
bid defiance to the whole host of the Is- 
raelites, and now held in disdain the 


youth and apparent rashness of his oppo- 
nent; and they way be considered as 
David’s vindication of himself for thas 
resolutely offering. himself to the. en- 
counter, which not a man of all the ar-’ 
mies of Israel had dared to accept. te 
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ail, with human infatuation, looked upon 

outward appearance; and, contem- 

jng the gigantic stature, enormous 
strength, and formidable weapons of him 
who so boasted himself, set him down in 
their minds as altogether invincible, and 
shrunk back appalled at his very pre- 
sence. But the son of Jesse, touched 
with the discernivg spirit of Religion, and 
sense of the repeated indiguities offered 
to his Nation by this infidel and heathen, 
saw no invincible strength unsupported 
by Divine assistance, and felt no terrors 
unereated by Divine hostility ; but went 
forth to battle ond to triumph, trusting in 
the name and favour of his God—assured 
that, with his blessing upon his efforts, 
weakness would prevail against strength, 
and youth reap glory from manhood. The 

t justified the expectation; and the 
appeal to the God of Israel was answered 
with a signal proof that “‘there was a God 
in Israel.’’ Goliath fell; and the same 
day Israel beheld their, enemies discomfit- 
ed, and flying before them,” 


After a proper application of the 
subject to the events of the present 
momentous period, Mr. B. proceeds: 


“Let this be such a, Fast with us as the 
| hath chosen; a fast, not of seeming 

) grief and outward depression; a fast, not 
of mere confession and formal prayers; a 
not of short observance and. barrea 

t; a day’s consideration, a day's sor- 
tow, a day’s apprehension, a day’s reso- 
ion of amendinent only ; but a fast to 
and put from, us, with abhorrence, 

never to be resumed, the bands of wick- 
eduess; a fast of reconciliation to God, a 
fast of fidelity to Christ, a fast of charity 
oman; an enduring fast, a day never to 
be forgot ; a profitable, pious fast; a fast 
i fecovery to righteousucss. For, be- 
bold! yow is the accepted time; Now ig 
the day of. salvation. ;, Neglect it not, as 
0 value the blessings of civil liberty, 
ious toleration, personal enjoyment 

. a government om earth of domes- 
tie mildness, and gradually matured and 
Universally commended excellence. Neg- 
it not, as you love the country which 
ye you bith, as you prize your con, 
Rexions and relations in it, as you wish 
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for its prosperity, as you venerate its cus- 

its privileges, and its laws. Neg- 

it not, as you hold, dear your own 

‘emporal and eternal welfare ; the means 

grace offered you here,,and the hope of 

hereafter. Neglect it not, as you 

and adore God, as you love Christ 

Your blessed Redeemer, and as you prize 

om Sanctifying influence of his Comforter, 
the Holy Spirit.” 


4%.A Sermon, preached at St. Paul's, 
Aptil 23, 1809, being the First Sunday 


in Easter Term. By the Rev. Samuel 

Birch, M.A. &e. 40. pp. 27. 

FROM the testimony and deduc- 
tion of St. Paul, who expressly says, 
1 Cor. xv. 19, “If in this life onl 
we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable,” the Preacher 
very ably confutes those pretended 
Advocates of Natural Religion who 
insinuate that Reason and Revelation 
are constantly at variance. 


137. A Sermon, preached at St. Paul's, 
June 4, 1509, being the First Synday 
in Trinity Term. By the Rev. Samuel 
Birch, M.A. &c. 4to. pp. 26. 
FROM Luke xvii. 10, this able 

Champion of the Establishment in 

Church and State, observes, 

“No doctrine in our Religion has given 
rise to more misunderstanding and ‘misre- 
presentation than the doctrine of Works. 
Some have been for excluding them alto- 
gether, as forming no’ part of the cove- 
nant in Christ; others have been accused 
of betraying the trust reposed in them, by 
maintaining the necess¢y of works to the 
rendering of none effect the cross of 
Christ.” 

And thus pointedly meets the ob- 
jections of “ those who are ready, on 
every occasion, to pronounce that 
the Minister of the Establishment, 
because he is the Minister of the Es- 
lablishment, does not preach the Gos- 
pel of Jesus :” 


** What was not in the power or nature 
of man to effect was in the wisdom and 
merey of God to provide and freely give. 
The Lord accordingly provided himself 4 
burnt-offering more precious than any 
earth itself could afford, or human care- 
fulness select. The first-born of many 
brethren redeems his race. The only be- 
gotten of the Father becomes the first 
fruits of the rich’ hafvest of salvation. 
Gop HimstLr, INCARNATE, enters into co- 
ve@ant with all flesh, abolishes the dread- 
ful curse, fulfils the everlasting decree, 
atones the universal transgression, and 
intercedes for universal acceptance at the 
Throne of Grace. Where then is the meé 
rit that man can arrogate. to himself? 
Salvation is not of his effecting, but of 
his receiving: mercy is not of his deserv- 
ing or procuring,. but of his embracing 
and applying. Reconciliation with God 
is not of his seeking and earnestly de» 
siring, but of his readi'y obtaiuing and 
enjoying throngh Christ. With Hr. ia 
all the merit of our pardon, our, righte- 
ousness, our .redemption.,, His was the 
voluntary goodness, the sweet compassion 
that moved Him to descend from the bo- 
som of the Fathér; His ‘was the efficient 
remedy 
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remedy of our weakness, and beneficial 
glory of ministration; His was the salu- 
tary and reviving word, antidote of future 
temptation, essence of eternal hope; His 
was the proclamation of peace and pardon 
to a guilty world; His were the precepts 
and example of walking worthy unto all 
pleasing; His were the indignities, and 
reproaches, and contradiction of sinners 
against himself; His was the soul, ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death; Lis 
were the sufferings on the cross, and con- 
flict with the powers of darkness; His are 
the victory, and triumph, and eraltaiion. 
Through Him only we have aceess unto 
the Father: by /is blowl we are washed 
from our sins; by His word we are in- 
structed in the way of life; by His grace 
we are enabled to fight the good fight of 
faith, aud so to ren that we may finally 
obtain the incorruptible crown placed be- 
fore us: 

“Not, therefore, unto us, but unto His 
name, be ascribed the praise of any good 
that we do, or are in a capacity of doing. 
For, after all, we must feel the weakness 
and insufficiency of our unsupported ef- 
forts to accomplish the work marked out 
for us. Though the way of salvation be 
distinctly traced, and the means infallibly 
prescribed, yet in vain should we endea- 
vour to attain it, unless our spirits also 
were refreshed, and our faculties invigo- 
rated in the attempt. Still must the de- 
elaration of Scripture be present to our 
experience and confession: “ Our suffi- 
ciency is of God.” However consonant it 
might be to the pride of man to think that 
he has merit, or that he can recommend 
himself to God by his own righteousness, 
every deliberate and impartia! view of his 
condition must convince bim of the con- 
trary. Scripture, reason, and experience 
must concur to assure him that at best, 
even when he has done all those things 
which are commanded him, he is an un- 
profitable servant, No one can consult 
these, but must read in them this lesson 
of humility. It is graven in deep, indeli- 
ble characters ; it admits not of denial or 
disguise ; it ie the language of the Gos- 
pel, and of all who proclaim its truth.” 


138. A Sermon, preached. at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, &c. on Friday Sept, 29, 1809. 
By the Rev. Samuel Birch, M. A. &c. 
dio. pp. 23. 

“ROMANS xii. 8, He that ruleth—with 
diligence. The connexion ‘between civil 
duties and religious’ obligations is no 
where, perhaps, more strikin¢ly set forth 
than in the chapter from which this in- 
jonction is derived.” 

From this theme, the duties of the 
Magistrate are naturally deduced ; 
apd, amongst other qualities ‘ indis- 


pensable to the magisterial office,” 
FIRMNESS OF MIND is particu 
noticed. larly 
“ Not only mnst the Magistrate be un- 
influenced in the execution of his im- 
portant trust by private interest and af- 
fection, but unseduced by the humours 
and caprice of others. He must db his 
duty fearlessly and inflexibly, without re- 
spect of persons, without compromise of 
conscience, without unbecoming views of 
popularity, which is to be caught as 
often, perhaps, by the appearance as the 
solidity of virtue, and by the professions of 
honesty of design as by honesty of design, 
He must never lose sight of the circum. 
stance that he has laid himself under the 
obligation of an oatu faithfully to dis- 
charge his duty ; he must be true to ras 
in spite of every attempt to divert him 
from it, in spite of every temptation, 
which the world can hold out, to induce 
him to disregard it. He must be alike 
proof against intemperate clamour and 
injudicious applause ; arts by which some 
men are deterred from.the execution, #nd 
Others deluded into a dereliction, of their 
trust. The applause of which be should 
be most ambitious is the afes.ause or wis 
Own conscience; the clamour he alone 
has reason to regard is the cLamour oF 
ITS REPROACH.”......** I am aware that 
unbecoming praise, however odious, would 
be peculiarly so in him whose profession 
it is, and whose glory it ought to be, to be 
a Minister of the Truth. But, guided by 
custom on this occasion, and firm persua- 
sion and knowledge of the reality of what 
] assert, I trust [ may be able to say, 
without reproach, that, throughout the 
execution of his trust, your present Chief 
Magistrate has evinced a deep and an- 
failing sense of its great importance; has 
actively and zealously applied himself to 
the exercise cf its’Various duties; has 
manifested a studied impartiality, and, at 
the same time, ‘ready attention to '# 
men; has exercised that dignified hosp'- 
tality which peculiarly becomes his bigh 
station; has punctually attended all his 
public engagements, and in every , 
as far as zeal, integrity, firmness, 
conscientious dealing are concerned, bas 
shewn himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him, and faithful to the solema 
pledge he gave you, on his investment 
with the ensigns and sanctions of autho 
rity, to “rute wren piticence.” Nor 
can I forbear to. notice, what, though the 
effect of constant habit and right principle 
in him, must at times materially ad@@ 
the dignity of station, and excite venen 
tion towards every public capacity, 
regular and exemplary attendance ® 
public worship, avd his proper observance 
of the Sabbath. The neglect and. ville 
tion of these, in both the higher and _ 
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yanks of society, are, in their conse- 
, among the worst and most fatal 
ilings to which a Nation can iueline ; 
and, therefore, it is the more gratifying 
to record every example which, by its 
influence and greatness, may tend to 
awaken in the minds of men the high and 
peculiar regard which ought ever to be 
paid to that sacred day.” 

We have been the more copious 
in our extracts from these excellent 
Civic Sermons, as they are not print- 
ed for geueral circulation, but for the 
‘use only of the respectable Audience 
to whom they were addressed from 
the pulpit. 


139. British Loyalty; or, Long Live the 
King! A Dieamatic Fffusion, in Two 
Acts, with Songs, Dances, &e. Ry Jo- 
seph Moser, Eso. D. L. one of Hos Ma- 
jesty’s Justices ‘of the Peace for Middle- 
sex, Essex, Surrey, Kent, &c. Kc. 8x0. 
pp. 32. Asperne. 

WE rejoice to see this worthy and 
intelligent Magistrate thus beguiling 
the short intervals of intermission 
from the fatigues of an hovourabie 
dot painfui duty. His prolific Muse 
has here produced, witi great rapi- 
dity, an degant and pleasing drama- 
tic addition to the ¢eneral plaudits of 
the Jubilee; which is effected by an 
assemblage of the brave Defenders of 
our Country,—of Sailors, Soldiers, and 
their Commanders,—aud of a consi- 
derable number of Ladies and Gentle- 
men,with their neighbouring Villagers, 
on the Western Coast of Englacd. 

It would be untair to criticise too 
minutely the zealous cliusions of the 
heart, thrown out at the moment, 
and not intended for representation 
on the Stage. The Diaiogue, how- 
ever, is equal at least (we might say 
superior) to many of our swodern 
‘Parces; and the Songs, adapted .to 

ular airs, are beyoud mediverity. 
or example : 

“In the days of ofd Airnep the Great, 

A plentiful board mark’d each chief, 
Who thought it a part of his state, 

To carve a large Karon or Brrr. 

Chorus, *O the roast Keef of Old England, 

And O the old English roast beef.” 
“When Spain’s fain’d Armada was beat, 
Exiza invited each chief; 
Bhe gave them an O/d Saxon treat, 

A famous large Baron or Beer, 

Chorus, “O the roast Beef,” &e, 

"So in honour of Atrrep’s fam'd line, 
» May the table of each British chief, 
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When friends are invited to dine, 
Be crown’d with a Baron or Breer. 
Chorus, “O the roast Beef,” &c.. 


The latter part, like the Interludes 
of the Elizabethan age, is managed 
by Wood Nymphs and Dryads, who 
have each an appropriate song or 
speech; and thesGenrus or Brirain 
thus concludes the performance : 


“Lone tive Taz Kine! and honour'd be 
his name, {Fame. 
Far as the Winds expand the- breath of 
Long live the KING! Hark! how the pub- 
lic Voice [joice ” 
These sounds reverb’rate : Echo cries “ Re- 
Let Britain’ssous, bless‘d in his happy sway, 
Proudly exult on this, the fiftieth day 
Since Angels, waving each triumphant 
wing, [KING, 
Hail’d thro’ the Barrsn Isres a BRITISH 
Display’d to an enraptur’d People’s eyes 
A native Oak, tow’ring in England's skies; 
And. bade its Dryad to them loud proclaim 
‘4 Britow born, who gloried im that 
name !” 
Who, as to Heaven in gratitude he bends, 
Aspirates, ‘Kinsmen, Countrymen, and 
Friends !’ 
Such was the promise of the Royal. Youth, 
Vers'd in the lore of Honour, Justice, 
Truth ; [Five !” 
And such has been—“O for a Mase of 
The full performance of our Rovat Stre. 
Teach me, Reflection, in few words to scan 
The virtues of the Monancu—and the Man. 
Hussanp and Farner, bis example charms, 
Sull bless’d at home, though press’d by 
Foreign Arms; 
Though Kingdoms, touch’d by the Usurper’s 
rod, [trod ; 
Have shrunk, and Armies wither’d as he 
Yer still has Excianp, with gigantic force, * 
Sternly oppos'd-wide Devastation’s course: 
And, hke ber Monarch, free, and unconfird, 
Appear’ »the fost’ring Parent of Mankind. 
Here let me take a retrospective view, 
Aod mark how firstour mental effurts grew: 
How we pursued those paths our Sires had 
plann’d, [the land: 
And Taste and Genius flourish’d through 
See how the Arts and Sciences extend, 
And in our Suvere gn hail their early Friend, 
Borne on the pin ons of our Western gales, 
How has Trade triumph’d, Commerce spread 
2 her sails ! 
While other Nations are in ruins burl’d, 
Barrarn, united with the Eastern Wort, 
Through the wide course the holy Ganges 
laves, (slaves !” 
Proclaims to Hindoos, “ You’re no longer 
While fierce in arms on Egypt's arid plain, 
In Sialy, in Portugal, and Spain, 
On Ni/e’s rough billows, near Tyafalgar’s 


shore, [yore; 
Her ‘sons have triamph’d, as in days of 
Nobly 
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worthy of it than those inconsidera- 
ble places, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, usually visited by the idle and 
mage Lye of English travel. 


Nobly display’d how Aats and Arms com- 
bine, [Line. 
Beneath the influence of the Brunswick 
Warm with my theme, I yet must close 
my strain ; {reign ! 

** Brief let me be,” Long may our Monarcu 
Though riety annual sans have spent their 
rays, [days ; 

Still may they shine an these Accession- 
& may example beam with pristine 
force, [course !” 

And may no clouds impede its brilliant 


140. The Irish Recluse ; or, A Breakfast at 
the Rotunda. By Sarah Isdell, Author 
of “The Vale of Louisiana.” In Three 
Volumes. 12mo. Booth. 

THERE is no want of incident 
here. The exuberance of fancy is suf- 
fered to run wild; and, were it well 
arranged, there is matter sufticient for 
more than one Novel. But, in spite 
of improbabilities, the two first vo- 
lumes are interesting; the third is 
‘vastly too extravagaut. It has nei- 
ther Preface nor Introduction. 


141. A Description of Latium, or La Cam- 
pagna di Roma. With Lichings by the 
Auther. Lovgman and Co. . 1805. 1 
vol, 4lo. 

THIS work is dedicated to the 
Queen, by her Majesty's permission ; 
and the Author observes, in the In- 
troduction, such are the numerous 
beauties of Italy, that a respectable 
library might be formed of the va- 
rious publications descriptive of them. 
This fact seems to render another on 
the subject unnecessary; but it will 
be found, on enquiry and examina- 
tion, thal, however satisfactory the 
works alluded to may be in many re- 
spects, not one of them cow!ains an 
illustration of that part of Ltaly now 
selected, which may prove sufficiently 
diffuse for the classical Scholar, the 
Antiquary, and the Painter. Autient 
Latium includes cities, towns, and 
villages, the origin of which are 
traced to the earliest periods of His- 
tory; several are remarkable for the 
beauty of their situation; and the 
majority abound with ebjects of the 
highest intercst. These circumstances 
are well known to some of our learn- 
ed men; others, not so well inform- 
ed, yet wr: great respect for the 
studies of their youth, would be 
pleased to visit and examine the 
scenes which furnished them, were 
they reminded they still remain for 
their contemplation, and are more 


lers. Under this impression, the Aw 
thor is induced to hope “A Deserip, 
tion of Latium” may excite curiosity, 
aud induce many to explore a region 
which, with respect to situation, cli- 
mate, and edifices, is inferior to no 
part of this celebrated country, vene- 
rated and adinired in all ages. 

When in the Campagna di Roma, 
the Works of Livy, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, furnish their Readers with new 
sensations, every thing asserted by 
those Authors is immediately con- 
firmed, and the place and the writ- 
ings mutually establish the fame of 
each other. Those who are denied 
the satisfaction of tasting the sublime 
pleasures which a be thus pro- 
duced are offered the work before 
us, wheuce they will derive the grali- 
fication, at leasi, of knowing the pre- 
sent state of cities and towns often 
presenied in warm colours to their 
imaginations by the Writers above 
named, and perhaps have an oppor- 
tunity of elucidating such passages in 
their labours as may appear obscure 
through a deficiency of local know. 
ledge. ‘This modest and unassuming 
Introduction concludes with the fol 
lowing short paragraph: “As some 
of the most remarkable occurrences 
recorded in the earliest Annals of 
Greece and Rome are immediately 
convected with the origin of the prin- 
cipal cities of Latium, the greater 
number of which owed their founda- 
tion to Argive or Asiatic colonists, it 
may not be improper to give some 
account of those expeditions, of the 
motives which led to then, the wode 
in which they were conducted, and 
their infinence on the customs and 
manners of the primitive inhabitants 
of the country to which they were 
directed. Lt cannot surely be deemed 
unimportant to cast a retrospective 
glance on the first advai ces towards 
civilization of a people to whose 
arms and arts the most polished Na 
tions of modern Europe, and this 
Island in particular, are indebted for 
the chief advantages and blessings of 
their social ant political existence.” 

The general Description of @ 
Camp gna furnishes us with the i 
forwation that, however desolate it 
may appear upon a hasty views 
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h the wultiplicity of decayed 
= and its sevultivated state, a 
more attenlive examination will pro- 
duce groves, fields, and cottages, 
which were lost in the vast expanse 
of distant prospect. Eight miles on 
the road to Naples are nearly desti- 
tute of habitable dwellings; but am- 

recompence is granted to the An- 
iquary, who will see, with inex- 
ible pleasure, numerous frag- 
ments of aqueducts, temples, and 
tombs, which forcibly remind him of 
the period when Rome dictated her 
laws to the world. “To these ob- 
jects must be added a pa 
tana of hills, no less famous 
io history than beautiful in form and 
colouring ; and a sky where the bril- 
liancy of the purest azure is softened 
by ight vapours near the horizon.” 
is plain, equally celebrated as be- 
ing the theatre of many great events, 
and as containmg their numerous 
mementos, is almost surrounded by 
the Appenines, except where it ap- 
proaches the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, to the South and South- 
east. The svil is decidedly and uni- 
versally volcanic; and the mephitic 
exhalations arising from the lakes and 
marshes through this cause certainly 
reader the air unwholesome; bat, in 
the opinion of our Author, not so 
much so as is generally supposed; nor 
is the hgat ‘‘so insupportable as in 
other lafitudes, where it might less 
reasonably be expected to prevail.” 

Ou the 10th day of August, annu- 
ally, when the harvest of the Cam- 

gua is completed, the peasants be- 
gia to burn tie stubble, which may 
be an unfailing expedient to destroy 
repliles aud insects, bug must greaily 
contribute to heat the almosphere ; 
indeed, the thermowcter of Reaumur 
has been nown at that period to rise 
to 30°. 

The evenings are temperate, and 
the night-air very cool in proportion 
to the warmth of the day: hence fo- 

iguers conclude it extremely preju- 
dicial to health. in this particular 
physicians agree with them, and re- 
commend sirangers not to expose 
themselves to it during the fall of the 
dew, or an hour after sun-set ; aud 
yet the natives walk with impunity, 

| the women without any other co- 
Yering than a net, or a ribband, calcu- 
lated to confine and ornament their 
Meantiful hair, Very little rain falls 
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in the months of July and August; 
and there is little more circulation in 
the air than is occasioned by a slight 
sea-breeze experienced about noon. 
It is then that the exhalations take 
lace from stagnated waters, the un- 
requented parts of Rome, and the 
catacombs, ‘The few inhabitants 
who remain there are subject to fe- 
vers and agues; but their number is 
very inconsiderable, and no danger is 
to apprehended where fires are 
kept up by any considerable assem- 
blage of houses, For this reason the 
cottagers of the Campagna usually 
leave their dwellings during Summer, 
and sleep, either at Rome, under the 
porticos of the palaces and public 
edifices, or in the towns nearest to 
their little possessions. If they per- 
sist in remaining too long, they get 
agues; and the greatest number of 
patients in the Roman hospitals, for 
the months of July, August, and 
September, consists of peasants‘from 
the circumjacent fields.” 

The heavy rains which usually fall 
in September clear the atmosphere ; 
and afler that period noxious vapours 
do not seoeull- A law exists to pre- 
vent any person from being compelled 
to exchange his dwelling from July to 
September inclusive, that no advan- 
tage may be taken, in such removals, 
to the prejudice of health. The na- 
turai cascades of the mountains, and 
the numerous fountains at Rome, are 
supposed to pee | the atmosphere in 
sume degree; and, it ‘is well known, 
the cypress, ouk, chesnut, and some 
other trees, exhale vapours which 
are not esteemed salubrious, There 
are many plants, shrubs, and trees, 
natives of this soil, which contribute 
greatly, by their effluvia, to the pu- 
rification of the atmosphere; and 
even those above-mentioned intercept 
aud absorb much of the mephitic air, 
on account of their high and thick 
foliage ; for it is clearly demonstrated 
that they receive as much nutriment 
from the atmosphere as from the 
earth; and it is not uncommon to see 
them grow out of ruined edifices, 
where they have taken root merely 
in the casual earth deposited by the 
winds, or composed of the moulder- 
ing bricks or stone.” 

The South-east and South - west 
winds, or the Scirocco and Cibeccio, 
theugh they bear a very bad reputa- 
tiov, are yet, from the above —_ 
es9 
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less pernicious at sume seasous than at 
others; the former contributes much 
to the milduess of the climate ic Win- 
ter. The North wiad, or Tramonta- 
na, is of that elastic quality, in the 
newgnhaurhood of Rome, that it not 


only anvihilates all the pestiferous 
vapours of the Scirocco, but invigo- 
rates the whoie circle of Nature, and 
bears every vestige of a cloud to the 
sea. Itis, however, severely cold in 
the Winter, and caused Salicetti, phy- 
sician to the late Pope, and a man of 
great knowledge, to observe, “ Sci- 
rocco is a tiresame fricnd, but Tra- 
montana is a marderovs enemy.” 

** The Ponenta, or West wind, de- 
serves the character it had amongst 
the anlieut Poets: their Zephyrs and 
Favonian breezes have lost none of 
their charms; and it requires the pen 
of a Virgil or Tibullus to describe the 
beauty of this climate when it is pre- 
dominant; walling, as it does, on its 
dewy wings, the perfume of orange- 
groves and aromalic meadows. In 
the morning the wind is commonly 
Easterly; declining sometimes to the 
North, it becomes North-east, and at 
others, turning to the South, settles 
in Scirocco. At noon, however, it is 
usually South, which declines to East 
or West, aud often becomes duc West, 
which lasts all the evening, aud part 
of the night. This, as well as the 
Northerly winds, is always accompa- 
vied by a considerable dew. ‘the 
Southerly wind, which predominates 
about noon, more especially in Suni- 
mer, is a seu-breeze, and renders the 
heat much less troublesome thau 
would otherwise be the case al an 
hour when the sua has had sv much 
influence.” 

Such is the account we have of the 
climate of the Campagna, which we 
think does the Author no little cre- 
dit, and demonstrates that much at- 
tentive observation must haye been 
exercised on the subject: indeed, we 
doe vot recollect lo haye read a more 
satisfactory detail of facts in any si- 
milar pursuit. ‘he conclusion of this 
portion of the work assures us, that 
the district in question offers a thou- 
sand comforts in existence, which are 
not expericnced in léss-favoured situ- 
ations. There old age becomes vi- 
gorops, and fully competent to enjoy 
the blessings allowed by temperance 
and moderation; ‘and though life 
auay not be prolonged in these cli- 


mates beyond the usual limits pre- 
scribed to it in others, it certainly 
glides more smoothly, aud is freed 
from those minule cares and tiresome 
precautions which, in many other 
arts of Kurope, render old age a 
reavy burthev, and interrupt not only 
the enjoyments but even the im- 
provement of youth.” 

We shall pass over that division of 
the “ Description” which relates to 
the original inhabitants of Latium, 
because it necessxcily follows that the 
Author must have had receurse te 
authorities already well known; and 
that appropriated to the colonial 
establishmeuts of the Antients in La- 
lium, their towns, roads, and coun- 
try-houses, for the same reason; ob- 
serving, ouly, that many illustrations 
are contaiued in them, which will be 
found highly interesting, and evi- 
dently arising from an elegant and 
cultivated mind, in this particular 
the Author appears to have adopted 
the excellent plan of consulting an- 
tient writers, and making inferences 
originating from a comparison of ves 
tiges with the account of domestic 
aud general manners afforded by the 
former. (To be continued.) 


142. Latin Prosoc’y made easy. By J. Car 
rey, LL.D. private Teacher of the Clase 
sicks, French, and Short land. A new 
Edition, enlarged and imp roygd. Sve, 
Longman and Cu. 1508, 

THE back of the title-page con- 
tains an Address, or Advertisement, 
which announces that the Doctor is 
approved asa teacher by families of 
distinguished rank, who have expe 
rteuced his careful attention and sue 
cessiul methgg. He then offers his 
services, staics his terms, and pro- 
mises to refund the remuneration he 
receives “* on the production of any 
olher System (now publicly known 
in England) that shall prove supe- 
rior to his in simplicity, facility, and 
clearness.” 

This edition is dedicated to the 
Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
following words, which are equally 
creditable to the Writer and his Pa- 
tron, and are dated Islington, July 
16, 1808: 

“ Although that unassuming and un0s- 
tentatious modesty which forms a consp!- 
cuous feature in your private character 
may condema me for thus divulging yor 
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deeds which your right hand secretly per- 
formed without the knowledge of your 
left; I cannot consent to forego the pre- 
sent opportunity of publicly testifying 
my gratitude for the numerous favours 
were pleased to heap on me during 
the three years that [ visited your son as 
private tutor, either constantly in pre- 
paring him for Harrow school, or occa- 
sionally afterward during his vacations : 
favours not limited to the cheerful pay- 
ment of a generous remuneration for my 
visits, but extended to farther instances of 
kindness in various forms, particularly to 
repeated acts of unsolicited munificence— 
to additional bounties, incalculably en- 
hanced in value by a self-denying deli- 
cacy in the mode of conferring them, 
which exalted you much higher in my es- 
timation than even the bounties them- 
selves, large aud liberal as they were. 
Accept, Sir, the only return in my power 
—the respectful though unauthorised de- 
dication of this volume; and with that 
mild indalgent benignity which | have 
more than.once experienced from you.” 
We shall give an analysis of the 
Author’s Pretace, without, comment, 
as the Readers of * Latin Prosody 
made easy” will readily perceive the 
uacommon candour and independence 
of mind evinced by Dr. Carey. He 
says, somie Writers complain of the 
illiberality aud severity of the Pub- 
lick; but, for his own part, be finds 
great reason to congratulate himself 
oa the liberality and lenity he has ex- 
perienced from that dread tribunal; 
which if he had not, he should vever 
shave troubled the Community with a 
second edition of his ‘* Prosody:” the 
first he ackuowledges “ was disfigured 
with numerous and glaring blemishes ; 
and no wonder, for the idea of that 
ublication was suddeuly taken up» at 
e casual suggestion of a friend, as 
observed in my former Preface ; and 
in nine days the whole of the MS. 
was ready for the press, except the 
Analysis of the Hexameter, which 
also in its turn was dispatched with 
equal baste.” 


_ Notwithstanding all the imperfec- 
tions thus occasioned, the volume 
was received wilh indulgence, and the 
present edition demanded; which, the 
Author says, he dares not positively 
calla good book, yet he ventures to 
assert “isa much /ess bad one than 
its predecessor.” He does not profess 
to enter into an enumeration of the 
corrections he has made; but thinks 

necessary to notice a few particu- 
that require explanation. 


“ Throughout the whole of the work, to 
every verse (other than Hexameter and 
Pentameter) quoted as authority for quan- 
tity, I have auvexed a number, referring 
to the number in the Appendix, under 
which the Reader will find a description 
of sich verse, and the mode of scanning 
it. In p. 3, fer example, the number 12, 
added to Nimc mare, nunc si'va. . . vefers 
to Number 12 in the Appendix; where it 
will appear that the verse in question is 
an Archilochian Dactylic Trimiter Cata- 
lectic, consisting of two dactyls and a se- 
mi-foot. Should the Reader ask why [ 
have quoted verses of less familiar kind, 
in many cases, where I might, with much 
less trouble to myself, have produced ex- 
amples in Hexameter, my answer is, that 
many of those Hexameters which are com- 
monly admitted a3 proofs afford no proof. 
For instance, the following line from Ovid, 
Ibis, 577, 

Utque nepox £thre, Veneris periturus 

ob iram...... 

affords no positive proof that the OS of 
Nepos is naturally long; because the ca- 
sura would alone be sufficient to lengthen 
a short syllable in that position, as ob- 
served in p. 140: and the same would be 
the case in any other Hexameter or Pent- 
ameter which might be quoted. But the 
quantity is decisively proved by the Tri- 
miter lambic, which 1 have given in p. 
113, where the syllable in question -ter- 
minates a foot; vzz. 

scence Priami | mépds | Hectoreus, et 

leturm oppetat. 

In that respect it is much to be regretted 
that, when | was beginning to read the 
Pucts with a view to this new edition, the 
idea did not occur to me of deviating from 
the beaten track, and uniting such verses 
as should furnish, not merely examples, 
but decisive proofs, of the quantity of fi- 
nal long syllables,” 

Uniuckily for the Doctor, this 
thought did not occur to him till he 
had actually completed his course of 
reading. He afterwards attempted, 
with partial success, to supply the 
omission ; but as neither himself nor 
(which we cannot mention without 
astonishment) any person to whose 
books he had access had the Works of 
the Poets with verbal Indexes, he was 
compelled to relinquish the task, and 
be contented, in the remainder of the 
cases, with the extracts he had pre- 
viously made, and to follow the track 
of his predecessors in giving exram- 
ples in place of proofs. in various 
parts of the Analysis of the Hexame- 
ter Dr. Carey supposes some of bis 
Readers may be surprised at finding 
so many examples when it might be 
supposed, at first view, one was suf- 
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ficient. He farther declares, it would 
have been jacky for him if he had 

ht so on commencing his la- 
bours, as he miglit thus have saved 
himself the trouble, on some occa- 
sions, of exploring the entire Works 
of several Poets in search of a single 
line to answer bis idea. He wished, 
however, to give “examples, not 
sunply of a dacty] or a spondee in a 
particular position, but of such dact yl 
or spondee preceded or followed by 
feet of diversified construction, the 
better to shew the effect of every 
possible combination.” At the same 
time he adds, that, had he the task to 
do again, he should not be so minute. 
In the Avalysis he would not wish to 
be understood, in saying that such 
or such combination is pleasing or 
unpleasing, harmonious or inharmo- 
nious, to speak as a dictator, or as 
attempting te prescribe laws to con- 
troul the judgment of his Readers, 
as he merely wishes to impress them 
with the fact that such isthe effect 
on his own ear. Nothing caw be more 
eandid and liberal than his observa- 
tions on this subject, which we shall 
give in his own words: 

“T am far from commending the de- 
spotic arrogance of a French Critick in 
denouncing ‘ Woe to any man who should 
disrelish a particular verse which happen- 
ed to please his fancy !—* Malheur a celui 
qui ne guiite pas la douceur de ce beau vers !? 
Like the corporeal taste, the intellectual 
also is widely different in different per- 
sons; nor would it perhaps be possible to 
find any two individuals upon earth who 
should exaetly agree in their taste of ei- 
ther corporcal or intellectual objects. As, 
in the former case, what is highly sa- 
voury to one palate often proves disgust- 
ing to another, so, in the latter, a poetic 
eumpbination which J approve may be dis- 
approved by some other Writer — one 
which J condemn may by him be ad- 
mired: and this difference of sentiment is 
the more likely to exist if we happen to 
differ in our mody of reading with vespect 
to accent and quantity. On such occa- 
sious [| am by no means desirous that any 
one of my Readers, however young and 
inexperienced, should implicitly adopt mine 
im preference to the contrary opinion: I 
rather wish him to examine the Poéts for 
himself, and, eecording as their practice 
implies approbation or disapprobation, to 
form his own judgment, uninfluenved by 
modern authority. Which way soever he 
anay determine, my quotations will prove 
equally serviceable to him — being ready 
collected to his hand, and furnishing con- 


venient materials for whatever use he 
chooses to make of them.” 


We have already said we admire 
the modesty and candour of Dr. Ca. 
rey; but we must beg leave to dis- 
sent from him in the particulars just 
quoted. Dhffidence in those persons 
who have acquired great aud exten- 
sive information by close application 


is amiable, and promotes enquiry and 


disquisition in the same proportion 
that arrogance and bold assertions 
ie it: the case is far different 
when youth and inexperience are 
thus invited to become dogmatic, and 
dispute the result of the teacher's ex- 
amination into causes aud effects. Be- 
sides, it must be highly discouraging 
to an ardent youthful mind, when he 
finds his tutor willing to submit to 
his better judgment. In short, he has 
nothing to rely upon, and proceeds 
in his studies uncertain whether his 
time is not totally lost: on the other 
hand, the arrogant pupil, destitute 
of that deliberation which is requisite 
to form an accurate decision, fixes 
on a system, and this he maintains, 
with his master’s permission, agaiust 
experience and deep reflection. Un- 
der these impressions we recommend 
Dr. Carey to cancel this part of bis 
Preface, if a third edition of his 
work should be required by the Pub- 
lick, and substitute for it a laudable 
recommendation of his own opinions. 


“‘ Respecting the inaccuracy of our Cor- 
pus Poctarum, noticed in pp. 184, 272, 
and other parts of this book, it may be 
proper to observe, that 1 have never col- 
lated a single page of that publication, or 
a tenth part of a page; and therefore beg 
leave to enter my anticipative protest 
agaimst any disadvantageous conclusion 
deducible from my silence concerning 
other instances of inaccuracy, however 
gross or numerous, which may hereafter 
be detected on a closer examination. It 
was, moreover, through pure accident that 
I happened to exemplify in Claudian, not 
in Horace, Virgil, or Ovid. Going ona 
rural excursion, I put a small classie vo- 
lume into my pocket, and that volume 
chanced to be Claudian. On reading him 
in the country, 1 followed my usual prace 
tice of noting with my pencil in the mar- 
gin whatever appeared to me a typogra- 
phic or editorial error; and, on my retura 
to town, had the curiosity to examine how 
far my emendatory conjectures were Con- 
firmed by what I had erroneously sup- 
posed to be Mr. Maittaire’s publication; 
when, to my utter astonishinent, I thus 
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accidentally discovered it to be only a 
gervile re-impression from the common 
editions of the day — a faithful transcript 
of the terrors. I now conciude,” 
gays Dr. C. “with a request that the over- 
sights or defects of th.s my second edition 
may experience from the Reader’s lenity 
the same indulgence as was shewn to 
those of the former.” 

It is vain to attempt an analysis 
of the body of this wor’, as the va- 
riety it contains is too extensive, and 
months might be occupied in exa- 
mining into its merits or demerits; 
that the former predominate, the 
Author bas already experienced by 
the approbation of the J’ublick. 


148. Onesimus Examined ; or, Strictures on 
his Accounts of Popular Preachers. By 
an Evangelical Minister. 8vo. pp. 27. 
Sherwood and Co, 

TT should seem as if “the galled 

jade winced.” ‘he arrogance of as- 

ing to themselves exclusively the 
of * Evangelical Preachers” is 
among the disgusting innovations of 
wand - tng Neither Wiclifte nor 
Iatimer presumed so to style them- 


selves; nor did even the Prototypes of - 


modern Methodism, George W bitfield 
orJohn Wesley. 

The opinion entertained by this 
Writer of the “ Bench of Bishops, 
and of the Established lergy in ge- 
neral,” may be seen by the followig 
remarks : 

« The Author professes great reverence 
for the Hierarchy of the Church. We will 
excuse him placing Bishop Porteus in the 
front of this odd mixture of Preachers, 
But when he speaks of the ‘number of 
eminent Ecclesiasticks who are luminaries 
in the firmament of righteousness,’ I sus- 

him of flattery, Where aré these 
iliants? Porteus was the best of them. 
Point out his equal. And yet this great 
man’s deficiencies are such, in some of 
the grand essentials of vital godliness, as 
tw make it dubious whether he loved the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity or no. ‘Ye 
cannot serve God and Maminon.’ Onesi- 
Mus aims at this. No wonder this Bishop 
isa paragon of every excellence. Men 
May advance far in ideal rectitude, and 
be candid towards others, and yet be 
Practically wrong.”...... “It suits the 
Author's purpose to flatter Gerrard An- 
drews. Here { suspect his want of prin- 


ciple. No censure is passed on his doc- 
tines; no, ke must be very slightly 
touched; perhaps he can promote the 
tale of the book; but the Critick must 
ttill be the magnus Apollo, and faults must 
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be produced. This Preacher has, there. 
fore, ‘defects of voice, of manner, of ac- 
tien’—but these are all ‘lost in his sad. 
stantial excellencies? They are all ‘im- 
material.’ Now, if G: A. was a man to 
my taste, | should say the same. If be 
preached with the ‘demonstration of the 
spirit;’ if he confounded and alarmed the 
sinners around him; if be made Religion 
‘the savour of life, and the savour of 
death ;’ if he could not be heard by un- 
holy men unmoved, in a circle of those 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in since- 
rity ; if the two-edged sword of the Spirit 
wielded by him produced any real effect ; I 
should pity the silly man who would start 
the least objection, in a public manner, 
to any defect, corporeal or mental. If a 
Minister of Christ is:instrumentally bhelp- 
ing on the eternal happiness of a thou- 
sand, or ten times the number, and these 
love and admire him above ali men ‘for 
his work’s sake,’ what fools must be those 
persons who abstruct his usefulness!”.. 

‘When speaking of Crowther,*a good 
man, of useful and respectable ministe- 
rial talents, he flies off, in a strange 
whim,—to deplore the progress of Schism. 
What injury bas this done the Country? 
Is it not tolerated, sanctioned, remune- 
rated by the Legislature? When Paley 
wishes you to know what was primitive 
Christianity, he points out the modern 
Methodists, or Schismaticks, as the coun- 
terpart of it.—To resist effectually these 
dangerous persons, many Bishops have 
long since, in their Charges, recommended 
to their Clergy to out-preach their Anta- 
genists, as they are termed. Why not 
recommend that they should work Mira- 
cles? One is as practicable as the other. 
What sort of persons are generally or- 
dained by these Bishops? I have tived 
many years in one of oar Universities, 
and since that time. in many parts of the 
kingdom, and never found a place so des- 
titute of Religion: the bells are tinkling 
from morning til! might, from January to 
December, from century to century, and 
so they may to the end of the world!” 

** Meditating on the fine genius of Mr. 
Hall, your features are smoothed, and 
you seem capable of doing the man jus- 
tice. Had he once, in the days of his 
noviciate, kneeled before a Right Reve- 
rend Father in God, and then, in the ma- 
turity of reason, dared to suspect the va- 
lidity of such a farce, you would have 
had no mercy on bim: but, as he was, in 
this respect, consistent, you overlook his 
nonconformity, and give him the praise 
he so richly deserves. He is truly great. 

After some unhandsome sneers at 
Mr. Dodd, Mr. Gardner, Mr. Wilcox, 
and a few others, he adds, 

“The Congregations of the Asylum and 
Magdalen, 
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Magdalen, and similar places, are, well 
known to congregate where wickedness is 
triumphant. Truth will disperse them all. 
The theatre; the opera, the card-table, 
are their elements. Ideas faithfully in- 
culeated on «fighteousness, temperance, 
and’ judgment to come, would soon anni- 
hilate their visible waion; and as they 
‘would be driven from their strong holds 
of delusion, we might expect to see the 
pharisaic part of them reading their litur- 
“gical service, and lolling in their chariots 
in Hyde-park, while breaking the Sabbath, 
and paying homage to the vanities and 
frivolities of life. The preaching that does 
¢not offend persons. of this description must 
be offensive 1o God. The preaching of ihe 
Cross will ever be foolishness. Feebie end 
timid admonition, .a rejection of all the 
vitality of Relig:on, a constrained repeat- 
ing of an orthodox collect, still charae- 
terize a great majority of the Established 
Clergy.” 

“Of Mr. Jackson [Jackman] I have not 
the leadSt knowledge. But 1 know many 
persons who constantly attend the Plnlan- 
thropic Chapel, and I know them to be 
as far from the kingdom of Heaven as 
any of the human race. They are the ma- 
lignant enemies of the cross of Christ ; 
and the inculcating of pure, evangelica! 
principles they uiterly detest, and yet 
they are attracted thither. Onesimus re- 
presents the service of this place as being 
peculiarly solemn: [ kuow persons of ex- 
treme levity and frivolity are amused with 
a> 

“J find Mr.Wood is not altogether to his 
taste. Suppose a farmer was to take you 
into his barn, and say to you, here are a 
dozen cats, which is the best of them? The 
Critick would knit his brow, and meditate 
a sagacious reply; but if be were to give 
any other than this, he would excite the 
ridicule of the rustick. What is it ?—the 
best among them is that which occasions 
the greatest destruction of the vermin.” 


These harsh and unfounded cen- 
sures are preparatory to aa unbound- 
ed elogium on the Leaders of Me- 
thodism,— Dr. Collyer, Dr. Draper, 
Mr. Hill, &. &c. But one of these 
will be fully sufficient as a specimen : 

“ Onesimus is not the only one who dis- 
approves of Mr. Hill’s clerical character, 
But though Onesimus is a numerous host, 
Rowland will live in the Annals of Me- 
thodism, and be the bright exemplar to 
thousands who are intended, in the de- 
crees of lieaven, to be instant in season 
and out of season, in propagating eternal 
truth. If he were a well-known person, 
and highly respected, of great literary 
consequence, ‘a Leviathan in criticism, 
yet, even then, his utmost effort could 
not tarnish Rowland’s reputation, The 
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finest parts of his character are the most 
offensive to him. Onesimus cannot deny 
but he is eminently good; he cannot 
prove that he is not eminently great. »[ 
have observed'the impression he has 
made in every part of the kingdom. He 
is universally admired and esteemed 
ali that are truly pious. He is universally 
execrated by opposite characters, except 
so far as they can make him subservient 
to their schemes. 

“Ones'mis is offended at his pulpit 
gestures, his humourous expressions, and 
the adaptation of his sentiments to the 
public mind. These have been attractive 
to myriads. They have been solemnized 
to the conversion of numbers. I love 
solemuity in a preacher; but Rowland 
never promoted levity in me. I have fre- 
quently smiled with the congregation,. but 
never langhed. Rowland’s constant hear- 
ers ave, perhaps, as sensible a people. as 
any on earth, They are stimulated by 
him to active services in the cause of 
Righteousness. They are animated to 
firvent piety; and in all acts of benevos 
lence they, are the first socicty in’ the 
Christian Church. What does it signify 
what his attitudes may be, or any other 
peculiarity of the kind, if: he moves: with 
irresistible energy in the discharge of his 
duty, and more extensively than any im 
dividual living ?” 

The following paragraph. is too 
sublime tor immediate comprehension; 

“In sperking of Mr. Yates, you say, 
the ‘popular preacher ie one who is great 
as well as good.’ ‘If he: be popular among 
the good, he may be the same; but if 
among those whe, drink-in iniquity like 
water, where is his worth?” 


144. The Epistolary Correspondence of Sir 
tichard Steele; including his Familiar 
Letters to his Wife and Daughters: 
which are prefixed, Fragments of Three 

* Plays ; Two of them undoubtedly Steele's, 
the third supposed to be Addison's. Faith 
fully printed from the Originals ;. and 
illustrated with Literary and Historical 

Anecdotes. By John Nicho's, FLSA 

E. & P. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 696. Longs 

manand Co. 1809. 

THE Epistolary Correspondence 
of Sir Richard Steele bas. now been 
before the Publick upwards of twenty 
years *; and how valuable it has been 
found to all interested in the history 
and wrilings of that extraordimary 
and eminent Character, appears from 
the use which has been made of it it 
every attempt to illustrate the pro 
gress of Periodical Writing, and the 

oe 





* See vol. LVIIL. pp. 350, 633, and 


722, for an account of the first edition.- + 
lives 
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ono > ‘ 
iW our Essayists.. Steele must 
pa a ol the founder of a 
of Writers: peculiar to our 
own nation, and who have most ob- 
viously and extensively contributed to 
its improvement ia practical morals 
and refiued taste. To such a benefac- 
tor who would pot be proud to -owe 
his obligations, and who would not 
be desirous of every iaforn.ation that 
can be recovered respecting his life ? 
The present edition of this Corre- 
nee appears with many altrac- 
tive recommendations. Besides a great 
many additional Iviters aud tragmeats 
which have fallen into the hands “of 
the Editor, and a colieciion of Ictters 
to and from Sir R. © teeic, which have 
been long detached, and almost hid, 
in many scarce volumes, we are now 
presented with three dramatic frag- 
ments, ‘two of them undoubtediy 
Steele's, and the third supposed Lo be 
Addison’s,” which cannoi fail to en- 
gage the attention of the admirers of 
those distinguished writers. We have 
likewise additional information re- 
Steele’s troubles and per- 
plexities as a manager of a Theatre; 
aid surely these cannot at present be 
uioteresting. From the accounts 
bere, as well as from what has been 
passing in Covent-garden, we are al- 
most inclined tu think that the con- 
stitution of the theatrical common- 
wealth has, at all times, a portion of 
the rotien in its composition. ut, 
Without the additions vow specified, 
we were not a little pleased to find 
that the Editor had been encouraged 
to produce a new edition of a work 
Which the calamitous accidcnt of 1808 
(to which we have had too many op- 
portunities of recurring) had rendered 
wecessary. 

Ithas been objected, but surely by 
those who think superficially on such 
subjects, that many of the letters in 
the preceding edition were short and 
interesting; and we readily concur 
that if those letters had been written 
by meu whose characters are uninter- 
ating, or of the comimon sort, the 

tion might be allowed some so- 
foundation. But im the crse of 
wach a man as Steele, the shortness of 
tome of these letters often éorms 
their recommendation, because they 
tell Qs more correctly what was pass- 
ig in the mind of the Writer at the 
Moment, aud are therefore more tru- 
*Geyr. Mac. November, 1809. 
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ly characteristit than those laboured 
epistles that are prepared with first 
and second copies, and sent to the 
correspondent with all the polish of 
artificial language and sentiment.— 
Having, at the distance of some years, 
refreshed our memory, by a ar 
of what were formerly published, as 
well as the present more complete 
series, we may confidently say, with- 
out hazard of contradiction, that the 
most apparently trifling of these un- 
premeditated effusious have a direct 
tendeicy to illustrate some peculia-_ 
rity of the Writer’s temper and ha- 
bits, and to bring us nearer to the 
real character of a man whom we can 
no longer contemplate in real life. 
The only fair criterion in the case of 
collections of a similar kind is this: 
after an attentive perusal, are we, or 
are we not, bettcr acquainted with 
the character of the party than when 
we first sat down? With respect to 
the letters before us, we have no 
doubt that the answer will be in the 
affirmative; not only because the 
Publick has ever become more faa 
miliar with the party fro those Bio- 
graphies in which letters have predo- 
minated than in those where we must 
trust entirely to the studied narrative 
of a stranger, but because we acquire 
from these letters the same sort of 
acquaintance with his character which 
we should have had if it had been our 
lot to pay him so many short visits in 
life, and enjoy his conversation by- 
those snatches, short or long, whie 
undoubtedly tend to display the cha- 
racter in all its varieties. On such 
occasions there is no preparation for 
an interview; and in such correspond- 
ence there is no room for disguise of 
affectation of any description. 

Among the additional contents of 
these volumes we meet with a few 
extracts from a Diary written by Sir 
Richord Steele, and should have been 
glad to have seen more of the same 
kind. From this, however, we shall 
copy a short passage, because it con- 
teins a trait of character that strongly 
reminds us of the pious frame of 
tind ‘so conspicuous in Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, whose failings, although of 
a different kind from those of Steele, 
led hin to the’ same resolutions and 
purposes, the exccution of which was 
often prevented by the frailty of hu« 
maf nature. gti 
“April 
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“April 4, 1721. I have lately had a fit 


of sickness, which has Avakened in me, 
among other things, a sense of the little 
care | have taken of my own family. And 
as itis natural for men to be more affected 
with the actions and sufferings and obser- 
vations upon the rest of the world, set 
down by their predecessors, than by what 
they receive from other men; [ have taken 
a. resolution to write down in this book, as 
in times of leisure ] may have opporta- 
nity, things past, or things that may oc- 
¢ur hereafier, for the perusal and consi- 
deration of my son Eugene Steele, and 
his sisters. Elizabeth Steele and Mary 
Steele, my belove: children.” 


“« Easter Sunday, Aprit 9, 1721. After 
the repeated perusal of Dr. Tillotson’s 
seventh’ Sermon, in the third volume of 
the small cdition of his admirable and 
éomfortable Writings, and after having 
done certain acts of benevolence and cha- 
rity to some needy persons of merit, I 
went this day to the Holy Sacrament. In 
addition to the proper Prayers of the 
Church, I framed for my private use, on 
this occasion, the followimg Prayer: 

‘*O Almighty ‘Lord God, I prostrate 

thyself before thy Divine Majesty, in 
hopes of mercy forall my former trans- 
gression:, through the merits of thy Son 
Jesus Christ. 
. “Thou art my Maker; and koowest 
my infirmities, appetites, and passions, 
and the miserable babit of mind, which I 
have contracted through a guilty indul- 
gence of them. Pardon me, O Lord, in 
that | permitted them to grow upon me ; 
and allow the moments for retrospect and 
repentance ; or afford me thy mercy, if 
thoa shalt please to take me away in the 
course of a faithful endeavour, I bow 
down to thee with a firm resolution to re- 
sist all perverse and sensual inclinations 
for the future. I beg thy grace and as- 
sistance, fur the sake of our Lord Jesus, 
who has instituted this means of salvation, 
to which I approach with faith. Lord, O 
Lord, receive a broken and cyntrite heart. 
Amen,” 

But we must now take some notice 
of the dramatic fragments, which are 
for the first time presented to the 
Publick. The one ts iatituled “The 
School of Action,” a comedy, left 
unfinished by Steele at his death, and 
is formed .on the plot of making an 
im appear to be haunted, aud at 


the same lime a theatre; the graver, 


scenes in the first act are evidently in 
Steele's manner; the more humour- 
ous ones, probebis from not being 
praned and rounded by the Author, 
ayour more of the burlesque, The 


esond fragment is shorter, and ap- 
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pears to be part of a comedy, some- 
wimt like our “High Life ‘Below 
Stairs.” The frarment of the tra: 
gedy resembles Addison's style, and 
may be the fourdatiow of a rood 
play. “The Sehool for Action,” 

owever, requires the ‘least to fit it 
for the Stage, and seems not iff 
adapted to the mixed style, of serious 
and farcical, in which modern come. 
dies are generally written. 

The whole of these amusing ye. 
lumes are illustrated by Notes, in 
which we find many interesting no. 
tices and anecdotes concerning the 
literary history and biography of 
Stéele’s age. 

His daughter Elizabeth, afterwards 
Lady Trevor, had many suitors, and 
some of their addresses, here given; 
are curious spéciméns of courtship,’ 
The fcllowing lines we conclude with, 
as of superior merit : 

“To E,S. (Evszazetu Srerre), 
** Artless believe my vows, my dear; 
Believe the heart you’ve wen sincere ? 
My dearest life, more generous’ prove, 
Be kind, and crown my constant love’: 
Let Emma’s story be revived in thee, 
And what she was to Henry, be to me; 
Then Henry’s constancy shall yield t 
mine, 
And Emma’s fame shall be eclipsed by 
thine.” J.P, 
i. e. James Philips, of Penty-park, 
esq. in Pembrokeshire. ; 


1452 Dom Boc. A Translation of the Re 
cord called Domesday, so far as relates 
to the County of York, including alo 
Amounderness, Lonsdale, and Furness, 
ta Lancashire ; and such Parts of West- 
moreland and Cumberland as are cons 

_ tained in the Survey. Also, the Counlies 
of Derby, Nottingham, Rutland, and 
Lincoln. With an Introduction, Glossary, 
and Indexes. By the Rev. William 
Bawdwen, Vicar of Hooton Paguell, 
Yorkshire. 440. pp. 628; with Sid 
Introduction, and 61 of Glossary. Dot 
caster: printed by W. Sheardown; sid 
ly Longman and Co, 1809. 

THIS laborious and useful work, 
in which we are glad to see a nume- 
rous List of Subscribers, is submitted 
to the candour and curiosity of the 
Publick. The motives which i 
Mr. Bawdwen to engage in such 
laborions undertaking were these: 

“ First, having been for some time i=’ 
possession of a Copy of this invaluable 
Record; and having experienced, in the: 
frequent perusal of it, @ continued | 
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of gratification and interest ; it occurred 
to me that a Translation. of it, as literal 
as possible (for no other could be admissi- 
ble), might not be unacceptable to my fel- 
low-citizens :—TI therefore made no jhesi- 
tation to embark: inthe concern. 

“To the great Landholders | have flat- 

tered myself it would be more than ordi- 

fiarfly interesting; as, without the dis- 
gesting task of torturing themselves with 
the ‘barbarous Latin in which it is com- 
posed, or with :decyphering the uncouth 
etibreviations with which it abounds, they 
tight be able to ascertain the original 
extent of their manors; the tenures under 
ich. they were held; the boundaries of 

3, the quantity of lapd then in till- 

, and the quantity of waste, . That 
thy may recognize therein the names. of 
their remote though ‘lustrions ancestors ; 
that, like the Catalogue of Homer, it 
would furnish them with decisive evidence 
of facts which would otherwise have been 
hid in the depth of ages; would throw 

Jight on what has been obscure; confirm 

what has been before only traditional or 

ral; and, in some cases, perhaps, 

be preventive of litigation and contest. 
“To the inferior Proprietaries, I have 
indulged myself inthe hope that the same 
benefits and the same gratifications would 
result ;. that, by its being thus made more 
o-tteraly known, it, would add to the mass 
of local interests and endearments; and 
that, by being stripped of its cumbrous 
and rusty armour, its hooks and hangers, 
and appearing in a modern dress, it might 
be approached with less reluctance, be 
made a more welcome guest at the JJall, 
and become a more familiar associate in 

the Library. 

“That to Barristers, and other Gentle- 
Men ia the profession of the Law, a less 
Tepulsive and more accommodating refer- 
ence, amid the hurry and details of busi- 
hess, might sometimes be convenient ; 
and that, as a document of rare curiosity, 
and entirely new to the generality of 

s, it might gain admittance into 





the closets of Gentlemen of the other 
professions. : 

“As, under the liberal auspices of His 
present Majesty, and by the munificence 
of Parliament, a most serexvip Eprrioy 

this Record, worthy of the Monarch, 
and worthy of this great Nation, has been 
age fur the use of the Members of 

Houses of Parliament, and of the 
pablic Libraries of the Kingdom, from the 
orginal Manuscript in the Excuzauer ; I 
also flattered myself that what I 

¢ now undertaken might, in some de- 
gree, second the enlightened views of the 
! ure on this subject, and respect- 
lace the purchase of it within the 

ch of more numerous classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects, The edition alluded 
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to is costly and voluminous as a whole, 
and of necessity in very few hands. [t 
was printed A, D. 1780, by Mr. Joba 
Nichols, on an exquisite type *, prepared 
for the purpose by Mr. Joseph Jackson. 

“Secondly, to enquire into the circum~ 
stances under which the Norman Conque- 
ror was led to the direction of the great 
Original ; to describe the mauner in which 
the Survey was male; to examine the 
consequences which resulted from its 
completion, its importance as a great 
NATIONAL WoRK, its singular utility as a 
point. of reference even at the present 
day; and then to give some account of 
the dows, instilwtions, and customs, of the 
Saxons, prior to the Conquest.” 


‘ Ina dry deiail of property, enter- 
tainment is not to be expected ;. but 
the utility of the work is self-evident 5 
and the following. extracts are curious: 

‘In: EBORACO CIVITATE (City of 
York) in the) time of King Edward, bee 
sides the Ward of the Archbishop, there 
were Six Wards: .one of these was de» 
stroyed when the Castles were built. In 
five Wards there were one thousand four 
hundred and eighteegawhabited mansions. 
The Archbishop has yet a third part, of 
one of these Wards. In these, no one, 
but as a Burgess, was entitled to any ctis- 
tomary payments, except Merlesnain, in 
one house which jis below the Castle; and 
except the Canons wherever they reside, 
and except four Magistrates, to whom the 
King granted this privilege by his writ, 
and that for their lives; but the Archbi- 
shop was entitled to all customary pay- 
ments in his Ward. Of all the above- 
mentioned mansions there are now in the 
King’s possession three hundred and nine- 
ty-one inhabited, great and small, paying 
custom ; and four frandred uninhabited, 
which do not yield ‘eustomary services, 
but some only one periny rent, and others 
Jess; and five hundred: and forty man- 
sions so uninhabitable that they pay no- 
thing at all; and Foreigners hold one 
hundred and forty-five houses,”. ...., 


«The King has three ways-by land, and 
a fourth by water. In these all forfeitures 
belong to the King and the Farl, whicheo 
ever way they go, cither through the land 
of the King, or of the Archbishop, or of 
the Far!. 

“The King’s Peace, given under his 
Hiand or Seal, if it shall have been broken, 
satisfaction is to be made to the King 
only, by twelve hundreds; every hundred 
eight pounds, 





* “This type was destroyed in th 
dreadfol fire which consumed the priat- 
ing-office, &c. &ec. ef Messieurs Niahol s 
in Red Lion Passage, Fleet-strcet, Lor- 
don, February 8, 1808,” 


“ Peas 


_ Peace given by an Earl, by whomso- 
éver broken, satisfaction is to be made by 
gix hundreds ; every hundred eight pounds. 

“Tf any one shall have been exiled ac- 
éording to Jaw, no one but the King shall 
pardon him. 

“ But if an Ear! or Sheriff shall have 
exiled any one from the country, they 
themselves may recal him, and pardon 
him if they will. 

“Those Thanes who shall have had 
more than six Manors, pay relief of lands 
to the King only, ‘The relief is eight pounds. 

“But if he shall have had only six Ma- 

ors or fewer, three marks of silver shall 
paid to the Sheriff for the Retief. 

“But the Burgesses, Citizens of York, 
do not pay relief.” 

Mr. Bawdwen proposes, if he meets 
with proper encouragement, to pub+ 
lish, in like manner, the whole of this 
valuable Record, m Ten Volumes in 
Quarto; and we heartily wish hin 
success in so laudable an undertaking. 


146. Beauties scleefed from the Writings of 
James Beattie, LL.D. late Professor of 
Moral Philoscphy and Logick in the Ma- 
rischal College ahd University of Aber- 
deen; arranged in a perspicuous and 
pleasing Manner, under the fotoring 
Heads: Poetical, Moral, Philosuphical, 
Theological, Critical, and Epistolary. To 
which are prefixed, a Life of the Author, 
and an Account of his Writings. Toge- 
ther with Noles‘on the First Book of 
* The Minstrel,” by Thomas Gray, 
LL.B. 12mo. pp. 340. Longman and 
Co. 1809, 

/ “WE are in general little pleased 
with this species of publication, which 
very rarely answer the purposes 

they profess ; and, in the case of Dr. 

Beattie, to transcribe his Beauties, it 

would be necessary to copy his whole 

Works. In one instance, however, 

this is dove in the present volume. 

* The Minstrel” is given complete ; 

and.a brief Commentary on the First 

Book of it, from a familiar Letter of 

Mr. Gray. A shor Life, with a Por- 

trail of Dr. Beattie, are prefixed. 


147. Marmion Travestied; a Tale of Mo- 
dern Times. By Peter Pry, Esq. 8vo. 
p. 277. Vege. 
THIS volume might, with equal 
propriety, b+ called “The Intrigues 


of Mrs. Clarke; whose history is’ 


here givea ia doggrel rhyuc, bur. 
lesquing the so'emnity of Marmion; 
like wis:ch, it has lutroductory?oems, 
each inscribed to some remarkable 
public Character; viz. 
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R—d B—y S——n, Esq. 
Major H—ng—r, | 

Sir D—A D—nd—s,; 
Right Hon. 8——r P+, 
Lérd Fi——ough. 

, The work. is djvided into Six 
Cantes—called, 1.“ Gloucester Place,” 
@.* The Boarding School ;” 3. “ The 
Castle Inu;” 4.“ Phe War Office,” 
5. “ The Investigation ;” 6. “The 
Contest.” — There ate some 
lines, with several palpeble hits; the 
Travestie is, on tive whole, -a 
pos aye mae | article to the voluti: 
nous Proceedings on the Subject 
the House of Commons; and 
Jaugh seems tolerably impartial at all 
the parties conceal. M 

LL 
INDEX INDICATORIUS. 

The Cure posteriores of W. S, are re 
ceived. We coincide in the main with 
all his suggestions, and shall attend to 
some of them, But he is not aware of 
the difficulty of putting in practice what 
in theory appears as easy as it may be 
desirable. The removal of the particular 
article recommended for a distinct publi- 
cation would take one of the. finest flowers 
from our literary bouguet,—é pluribus 
unum ;—aund the demand for it separately 
would -be much too limited to defray the 
expence, His ‘Papers on that subject 
shall be used when opportunity occurs. 

The jocularity of our Friend in Seymour- 
street is taken in good part; and we have 
vo doubt that he will, in like manner, be 
satisfied that we do not waptonly discard 
his Communications. 

We have many reasons for respecting 
Mr. Davies; but we cannot sacrifice our 
pages to any farther discussion of the 
Trifurcated Hake.—When two Geutlemen 
of undoubted integrity differ so essentially 
ih their statements as flatly ‘o contradut 
each other’s veracity, it is high time to 
draw a veil over their dispute. 

We cannot bat suspect that Crericus 
H—sisis laughing at us. Bat, if he is really 
scrions, though we cannot print his Letter, 
we have not the least objection to his Plam 

The Papers offered by ovr communica 
tive Friend will be thankfully accepted, 
Old scores ave not always wasle paper. 

The Offer of a Werr-wisucr (lale of 
Oxford) is considered as a Favour; aod 
we art sorry to veturn an Answer in the 
Negative. The Article to which he alludes 
fin:!s a place in our pages from 9 far dif- 
ferent motive to that which he supposes. 

R, B.W. is received, aud shall be used. 
Th. Certificate will be esteemed a Favour. 

Mr. Parxe on the antient Tower at Sa 
Lissuky, Benbow House, &c, in our next; 
with Aw Amatrur; the Verses of Mt 
Braxssy; Pory-Orsion; &c. &c. & 
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ODE FOR THE ROYAL JUBILEE, 
Ocroace 25, 1809 


By Wittiam-Tuemas Frtz-Gerarv, Esa. 
QC) vives, Games by Greece were 


given,. 
And Circus sports by Rome, 
Bat Britons raise their voice to Heaven) 
For virtues thron’d at home! 
, from the’ Peasant to the Peer, 
hail this day, to millions dear! 


The fiftieth sun's autumnal ray, 
Beholds the mildest Sov’reign sway, 

A People happy, great, and free; 
That People, with one common voiee, 
From Thames to Ganges’ shores rejoice 

In utiiversal Jubilee ! , 


May Heaven the cherish’d life extend 

Of Albion’s Monarch, Father, Friend, 

~~’ For many: a future year! I 

Lohg be postpon’d that hour of fate, 

When He, the Just, the Good, the Great! 
Shall cause the general tear! 

To Henry’s reign, and,Zdward’s sway *, 
A few more years were given ; 

But Hist’ry neyer mark’d that day 

: As bless’d by Earth and Heaven, 

While ages yet unborn shall own 

Our Monarch’s virtues grac’d hisThrone ? 


Zhe upright Judges of the land, 
From worldly influence free, 
Were made by his benign command ; 
The surest pledge of Liberty +! 
This act alone endears his name, 
Beyond the pride of Cressy’s fame ! 
By this our rights are made secure, 
And the deep spring of justice pure ! 
While bounty opes the dungeon's door, 
To liberate the suff’ring poor, 
And set the wretched free ; 
Fach beart shall feel—(and grateful beat) 
‘That George’s Throne is Mercy’s Seat, 
And bless the happy Jubilee ! 


Age shall his weight of years beguile, 
And Poverty reliev’d, shall smile ; 
Care’s wrinkled brow shall dis&ppear, 
And Sorrow intermit her tear! 

For rich and poor one voice shall raise 
To England’s glory—George’s praise ! 
If there’s a traitor in the land 

Who will not raise for George his hand, 
Whose heart malignant grieves to see 
All England rise in Jubilee ; 

Let the detested monster find 

Some cavern blacker than his mind ! 
There let him waste his life away, 

Nor with his presence blast ruis Day. 


While half the world in shackles groan, 








* Henry Lil reigued 56 years, and 
Edward ILI. 50 years and some months. 

+ The first Act of his present Majesty's 
reign was to render the Judges independ- 
ent of the Crown, 
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Beneath’ a cruel Tyrant’s throne; 
Drench’d in an hundred people’s 


Britons, with glowing bosoms, sing, 
May Gop preserve our Pataior Kine ! 
The moral, pious, mild, and good! 
Where is the virtue which he has. not 
shewn, 
To honour man,, and dignify a Throne)? | 
Be this his praise—all other praise above, 
A Prince enthron’d upon his People’s 
love ! i 
His subjects’ .rights are foster’d in his 
The lov’d, and honour’d Titus of man- 
kind *! [throw, 
O’er whom may Heaven its awful Agis 
To blast the traitor, and confound the foe ! 
Then let the Nations who confess. bis 


sway, 
For ever celebrate this happy day, 

And ev’ry loyal subject sing, ' 
May Gop preserve our Patriot Kinet 


TRIBUTARY LINES 
ON THE LATE JUBILEE. 


By Ma, Prartr. 


OW half a Century had shed 
Its lustre on the Kingly head 3 
A lustre, that still bright appears, 
Victorious o’er the wreck of years; 
To hail the sacred hour that brings 
An Empire’s greeting on its wings; 
Whate’er the affections can inspire, 
The Patriot’s zeal, the Poct’s fire, 
Whate’er the holy train can preach, 
Or Art prepare, or Nature teach ; 
The Mourner’s gratitude sincere, 
The Widow’s, Orphan’s, Father’s tear; 
The erulling drops that copivus flow, 
From conscious seuse of soften’d woe ; 
From Frerepom, at. the Prisoner’s door, 
Shouting “ Captivity’s no more,” 
From Bounty, visiting the spot 
Where Penury bad seiz’d the Cot ; 
From Preasure’s gay and blythe re- 
bound, 
Spreading the Cuanirtes around ; 
From the light dance of generous Mirra, 
That bears a faggot to the hearth ; 
Not noisy sounds of emptiness ; 
Nor pomps, that aiding the distress, 
Waste Bounty’s lamp in idle glare, 
A pageant for the desert air, 
But the Kind blaze, that shall impart 
A genial comfort to tie heart ; 
One transient Jusiter, to cheer 
The Winter of th poor man’s year— 
ALL THESE, Unanimous, their Wreaths 
will twine, 
In offerings mee: to grace a Nation’s shrine! 
Then let me breathe the heart-felt 
lay 
That all a Nation can display, 





e See the Atithor’s ‘Address to the Lite- 
rary Fund, anno 1803, vol. LXXIILI, p. 357. 
, That 
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That all which may most wise’ ve | prove 
A generous People’s Jong-tried love ; 
For long-tried, equitable sway, 

Where * to enjoy is to obey ;” 
For countless centuries to come, 
May rear the throne, and fix a home ! 
Such bliss for thee—O ever-cherish’d 
Isle, [smile ; 
Left with a sigh, and welcom’d with a 
Through life has been, and still sball be 


@ my care; 
My fondest hope, and my impassion’d 
prayer !- S. J. Paarr. 


' JUBILEE. FOR JUBILEE; 
on, Firry Years Sheragrp ror Firty 
A Kuve. 

The following simple and beautiful Virses, 
addressed to his Majesty on entering the 
50th: Year of his Reign, are the produc- 
tion of an old Inhabitant of the Grampian 
Mountains, who tives in the Coltage in 
which Notval /in*the Tragedy of Doug- 
las) was bred. 

RAE the Grampian Hills will the 
Royal ear hear it, 

An’ Jisten to Norman the Shepherd’s 

plain tale! tbear it, 

The North win’ is blawing, and . will 
Unvarnish’d and honest, o’er. hill and 

o'er dale. [receive it, 

When London it reaches, at Court, Sire, 
Like a tale you may read it, or like a 

sang sing, [lieve it, 

Poor Norman is easy—but you may be- 
I’m fifly years Shepherd—you’re jifly 


a King. 
Your Jubilee, then, wi’ my ain I will min- 
gle; [slay, 


For you an mysel’ twa fat lambkins 1’U 

Fresh turf I will lay in a heap on my 

ingle, {the day. 

An’ wi’ my auld neebours I’ll rant out 

My pipes that I play’d on langsyne, I 

will blaw them, (spring ; 

My chanter I’ll teach to lilt over the 

My drones, to the tune, I will roun’ and 

roun’ thraw them, [King! 

© fifty years Shepherd, an’ fifty a 

The flock o’ Great Britain ye ’ve kang 

weel attended, [your care ; 

The flock o’ Great Britain demanded 

Frae the fod and the wolf they’ve been 

snugly defended, [an’ air. 

An’ led to fresh pasture, fresh water, 

My flocks | hae led day by day o’er the 

heather, {a ring; 

At night they aroun’ me hae danc’d in 

I’ve been their protector thro’ foul and 

fair weather— {a King. 

Pm fifty years Shepherd—You’re fifty 

Their fleeces I’ve shorn, frae the cauld to 

protect me [they grew; 

Their fleeces they gave, when a burden 

When escap’d frae the sheers their looks 
did respect me, 
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Sae the flock 0’ Great Britain still looks 
upon you ; 
They grudge not their Monarch a mite ? 
their riches, ) 
Their active industry is ay on the wing; 
Then you an’ me, Sire,.1, think are twa 
matches—., « {a King! 
m fifty, years Shepherd—you ’ra fifty 
Me wi’ my sheep, 'Sire,and you wi ha 
subjects, [joi 
On that festive day will baith gladly a 
Our twa hoary heads will be fe’ 0’ new 
projects, [their aes 
To please our leal vassals that made us 
Wi’ sweet rips o’ hay | will treat \a’.my 
wethers, [ will, bring; 
The juice 0’ the vine to your lords you 
The respect they hae for us, is better thag 
brithers— {a King. 
I’m fifty years Shepherdyou ’re_ fifty 
J live in the cottage where Nerval .was 
bred in*, {rear’d ; 
You live in the palace your ancestors 
Nae guest uninvited’ dare cdéme to our 
weddin’, ‘[beard, 
Or ruthless invader’ pluck us by the 
Then thanks ‘to the island we live, whar 
our shipping {a string 5 
Swim round us abreast, or like geese im 
For safe, I can say, as my brose I am 
sipping, [a King! 
I’m fifty years Shepherd—you’re fifty 
But ah! Royal Georce, and ab! humble 
Norman, 
Life to ns baith draws near to a close; 
The year’s far awa that has owr natal hour, 
man, [repose ! 
The time’s at our elbow that brings us 
Then e’en let it come, Sire, if conscience 
acquit us, [wring ; 
A sigh frae our bosoms Death never shall 
An’ may the niest Jud’lee amang angels 
mect us, [auld King. 
To hail the auld Shepherd, and worthy 
Norman Nicwo.son, 
Grampian Hills, Oct. 1809. 





ERIN. 
E may roam through this world, 
like a child at a feast, 
Who but sips of a sweet, and then flies 
to the rest, [in the East; 
And when pleasure begins to grow dull 
We may order our wings and be off to 
the West; [sinile, 
But if hearts that feel, and eyes that 
Are the dearest gifts that Heaven sup- 
plies, 
We never need leave our own green isle 
For sensitive hearts and for sun-bright 
eyes. [crowu’d, 
Then remember, wherever your goblet 
Through this world whether Eastward or 
Westward you roam, 





* See Douglas, a Tragedy. 
- Whea 
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When a cup to the smile of dear Woman 
goes round, {her at home. 
Oh remember the smile which adorns 


Jo England the Garden of Beauty is kept 
By a dragon of Pradery, plac’d within 
call; 
But so oft this unamiable dragon has slept, 
‘That the garden’s but carelessly watch’d, 
after all. 
dn! they want the wild sweet-briery fence 
Which round the flowers of Erin dwells, 
Which warms the touch, while winning 
the sense, [pels. 
Nor charms us least when it most re- 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is 
crown’d, (Westward you roam, 
Through this world whether Eastward or 
When a cup to the smile of dear Woman 
goes round, {her at home. 
Oh! remember the smile which adorns 


lu France, when the heart of a Woman 
sets sail, (try, 
On the ocean of wedlock its fortune to 
Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 
But just pilots her off, and then bids 
her good-bye ! 
While the daughters of Erin keep the boy 
Ever-smiling beside his faithful oar, 
Through billows of woe and beams of joy, 
The same as he look’d when he left the 
shore. {crown’d, 
Then remember, wherever your goblet is 
Through this world whether Eastward or 
Westward you roam, 
When a cup to the smile of dear Woman 
gves round, [her at home, 
Ob! remember the smile which adorns 





THE COMMON LOT. 
A Birtn-pay ConTemPLation, 
NCE in the flight of ages past 
O There liv’da man; and whowas he ? 
Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the regions of bis birth, 
The land in which he dicd unknown ; 
His name hath perish’d from the earth, 
This truth survives alone : 
That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast, 
His bliss and love—a smile and tear! 
Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bonnding pulse—the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 

He'suffer’d—biut his pangs are o'er ; 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more ; 
And foes—his foes are dead ! 

He | ota whom he Jov’d the grave 

pat by unconscious gloom ; 


ir, but nought could save 
etenty from the tomb. 
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The rolling seasons, day and night, 
San, moon, and stars, the earth, and 
main, 
Erewhile his portion! Life, a light 
To him exists in vain, 
He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Eucounter’d all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whafever thou hast been, 
He is—what thou shalt be. 


The clouds and sun-beams o’er his eye, 
That once their shade and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 
The annals of the human race, 
Their ruin since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this—there liv’d a man! 





Mr. Urnsan, Little Bowden, Now. 15. 
N your Obituary, p. 989, you have 
recorded the premature and lamented 
death of the Hon. Mr. Cockayne: you 
have Also specilied his ancestral dignities : 
but when honours of a personal and unpe- 
rishable nature adorn the man, justice 
one that his memory should not pass 
way confounded with the unworthy rreat, 
who derive all their consequence from he- 

reditary eminence, 

I will request you to insert in your 
next Number a sincere tribute of heartfelt 
esteem to this gentleman. It is founded 
on an intimacy of more than thirty years, 
during which | often saw him in the un- 
disguised habits of domestic life, an ob- 
ject of admiration, esteem, and love, ex- 
citing hopes when Providence should call 
him to the estate and title of his ancestors, 
which an excruciating illness of three weeks 
has converted into that Christian solace 
arising from the conviction, that “ blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Yours, &c, Jane West, 


To the Memory of the Hon. Witttam Cock- 
ayne, of Rushton Hall, Northampton- 
shire, Second Son of the late Cuarres 
Lord Viscount Cutten, who died October 
the 8th, 1809, aged 53 Years. 


THY faultless form, thy manners which 
combin’d 
Complacent elegance and sense refin’d ; 
Thy nice perception, skill’d each charm 
to trace 
In art, in nature, or in moral grace; 
The holier charities which warm'd thy 
breast, [nest ; 
Where love paternal watch’d its halcyon 
All fail’d alike thy feeling heart to save 
From Death’s fierce tortures, and an early 
grave. 4 
O’er thee, last hope of an illustrious 
line, 
O’er Britain, wounded in a’loss like thine, 
Long 
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shall endear’d Affection grateful 
lens blend 


The deep regrets of patriot and of friend ; 
And claim (’tis all mortality ean boast) 
To weep with those who knew and lov’d 
thee most : [share ; 
Thy faithful convort, wont thy soul to 
The lovely daughters nurtar’d by thy 
care. - {brief ! 
Ah! vain distinctions! eminence how 
The sun of glory sets in clouds of grief! 


So triumphs Death! but, at the day of 
doom, 

An Arm Omnipotent shall rend thy tomb, 

Renew in Heaven the love which here 

began, [Man. 

And raise an Angel what we mourn as 


ON BRITISH HOSPITALS. 
ENT in farm’d workhouse, press’d by 
want and woe, (groan, 
While cruef tortures force the frequent 
The wretched suff’rer sunk beneath the 
blow, [moan. 
Unseen his tears, unheard his heavy 
Thus lost and friendless lay the afflicted 
poor, [arose,* 
. Till Christian Pity, dress’d in smiles, 
Bade British Hospitals unfuld the door, 
And take the grateful mourner to re- 
pose, 
Colleague of Charity, Religion came, 
Beaming celestial mercy froin her eyes, 
Kindled im contrite hearts Devotion’s 
flame, 
And led the penitent to brighter skies. 
S. Evspace. 








MARRIED LOVE. 


N that fair garden which his God had 
made, 
Honour’d by visit of celestial guest, 
Fen here without his Eve whilst Adam 
. stay'd, 
Not Paradise beheld him fully blest. 
Hail, Wedlock, holy rite, Heaven's first 
command ! [faithful zone ; 
Avaunt the wretch who bursts thy 
An outcast vagabond from land to land, 
* Still let him rove unpitied and alone, 
S. Exspaue. 





ON NOAH’S ARK, 

HE sacred Ark sail’d through the 

' foaming deep, [destroy, 

;When rose almighty vengeance to 

Where’er she rides, the raging ten:pests 

sleep, [joy. 

Without is death, within, Salvation’s 

So, through the troubled waters of the 

world, [Church is giw’n, 

An Ark to shipwreck’d man Christ’s 

Which scorns the fiery darts by Satan 
hurl’d, 
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Her mighty pilot God, her harbour 


Heav'p. S. Evspata,) 





“Adwra yoyrer’ emimchug Kos worp 
“Avarra. 





Menanper. 
Ail things are atchiev'd by Care and Labour. 
J RUE happiness would we atisin, 
Our Reason then let us obey; 9 
Aud Reason she dictates this Virtue must | 
gain, 
And Labour to Virtue ’s the way- 


There ’s nought to be got without éoil, 
Whatever the idle may say, 

Before we can gather we must {ill the soil, 
Fer Labour to Wealth leads the way. 


To glory would any aspire, 
Ask those who have trodden the way, 
With truth they will answer, to gain your 
desire, 
Hard Labour’s the price you must pay, 


Is Learning e’er got without toil ? 
The Scholar will answer you, nay ; 
Each midnight in study be burns out his 
oil, 
For Labour to Learning ’s the way. 
Ye fair-ones of Britajn, start not at the 
sound, 
For Exercise wards off decay, 
In the Temple of Health then true Beauty 
is found, 
And Labour to Health leads the way. 


But Beauty, unless it be join’d 

To that which shall mever decay, 
That Beauty whick graces the mind, 

To which Labour points out the way. 


Let us then, like the bee or the ant, 
In provident toil spend the day ; 
While Industry prospers, the Idle shalt 
want, 
For Labour alone is the way. 
M. 1, Suernarp. 
Pentonville, Oct. 26th, 1809. 





CHARADE. 
Y first is a term that in Ireland is. 
us'd 
For waters uamov’d by a tide ; 
My second I own has been often abus’d, 
When interest two parties divide ; 


My whole bas a head that is stor’d with 
deep thought, 

A heart that by nature can feel, [tanght, 

And once on a time in ence it 

So they clos’d up its mouth with a seal, 





On a Lady who is said to have neat her 
Hasband. 
OME hither, Sir John, see, my Por- 
trait is here ; ; 
Look at it, my love !' don’t it strike yous 
I ans it dots, just at present, my” 
ear, wid 
But I dare say it will—'t is so like you ! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF JAMES ELPHINSTON, ESQ. 


A life’ spent actively in the cause of 
Religion, of Virtue, and of ng, 
extending to within twelve years of a 
century, and that century the Eighteenth, 
cannot fail to be replete with instruction 
and interest. Could the life of the man 
whose name stands at the head of this 
memoir be traced in detail; could his 
actions, his sentiments, his motives, 
‘his studies, and avocations, be investi- 
gated through the various stages of his 
earthly existence, the result would pro- 
bably afford the volumes of Biography 
one of their greatest ornaments, as it 
would present a complete career of utili- 
ty, wisdom, and innocence; of piety, 
mingling with cheerfulness; of glowing 
temporal affections subsiding into resig- 
nation by the influence of eternal hopes ; 
of native simplicity in union with great- 
ness of mind. Much as such a memoir 
is to be wished for, the Author of the 
present tribute to his memory not only 
feels himself unequal to the task, but 
has not the means of accomplishing it; 

et from a long personal knowledge of 

im, ahd from materials supported by 
concurrent testimonies, he will attempt 
to collect such facts, and to record such 
opinions and sentiments, as may afford 
a striking resemblance of the venerated 
friend whose memory he wished to have 
seen preserved by an abler hand *. 

JAMES ELruinston was born at Edin- 
burgh on the 6th day of December, 1721. 
He was the son of the Rev. William El- 
phinston ; his mother’s maiden name 
was Honeyman; she was the daughter 
of the Minister of Kinef, and the nieee 


of Dr. Honeyman, Bishop of Orkney. 
By the hg. of bis sister with the 
late William Strahan, Esq. the King’s 
Printer, he was uncle to the Rev. Dr. 
George Strahan, Vicar of Islington and 
of Cranham, and Prebendary of Roches- 
ter; to the present Andrew Strahan, Esq 
M. P. who succeeded his father as his 
Majesty's Printer; to the late Mrs. Spot- 
tiswoode, the wife of the late John Spot- 
tiswoode, Esq. of Spottiswoode, in Scot- 
land; and to the late Mrs. Johnston, the 
wife of the late Andrew Johnston, Esq. fa- 
ther of the present Gen. Johnston, and of 
the Lady of Sir Alexander Monro, Bart. 
Mr. Elphinston received his educa- 
tion at the High School of Edinburgh, 
which for many generations has been 
among the most celebrated of the British 
Empire for Learning, and the eminerit 
Scholars it has produced. "When he was 
there, Mr. ‘Alexander Findlater was the 
master of it, to whom he paid a tribute 
which deserves to be here recorded, not 
only for the beauty and grateful spirit it 
displays, but for the extraordinary re- 
semblance it bears to the Writer of it, 
who at the time he wrote it was bimself 
master of a school, and may be said to 
have drawn his own picture while he 
thought he was painting only that of his 
Tutor. It is addressed in a letter to one 
of his school-fellows, and is as follows : 
“ Nor reflects it common honour on 
our early education, that, at the distance 
of seven and thirty years, one half of so 
numerous a class of school-fellows should 
be still in full health and activity ; and 
that two and forty years, which have 





* The Rev. Witttam Hawrtayne, Rector of Elstre in Hertfordshire, one of his 


most esteemed friends, and who had been his pupil; whose permission, had he not 
left England, I have no doubt I should have received, to throw into a note the fol- 
lowing extract of his answer to a letter requesting him to compose a Memoir of Mr. 
Elphinston : “ It would certginly afford me a sincere pleasure to manifest the re- 
gard I had for our departed friend, as well as to pay every attention in my power 
to his amiable and exemplary widow. But I feel that neither my talents nor ha- 
bits would enable me to do him justice in the way you mention. A sketch of Mr. 
Elphinston’s life might embrace many topics, and might make a reference to his 
works absolutely necessary ; at least very desirable. That alone would be a bar to 
my undertaking the office in my present state of exile. Perhaps the most striking 
feature in his character was his piety, his integrity, and his ardent attachment to 
the Religion and Laws of his Country. He was the lover of his King and the 
friend of mankind. And whatever might have been his foibles, they were lost in 
the counterbalance of his virtues. Such indeed was my constant opinion of him, 
and I always felt myself highly gratified, when I thought I had obtained his appro- 
bation. It is perhaps true that I had seen more of him than you; but I do not 
know that that would give me any advantage; for those who had known him for a 
time might have known him always, so simple were his manners, and so undeviat- 
ing his rectitude. Though much might be said on this score, J] think it would be 
impossible to pass over a mention of his literary merits, and those genuine traits 
t which he has himself given ig bis correspoudence, I am entirely with- 
assistance of this kind.” ‘ 

Gent. Mac, November, 1909. 
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connected its members, have never been 
able: to disunite any two, or to fix a 
Stain upon any one of them. 

* But while we thus demonstrate a vir- 
tuous education the source of lasti 
bealth and happiness, as well as of as 
less friendship, can we withhold the tear 
due to the living and the dead? above 
all, to the memory of such a Master as, 
5am pepeeeins none of us has elsewhere 

? His success eviaced at ance his 
ability, and care. His ruling passion 
was, indeed, the success of his scholars; 
of which he gave a signal instance in the 
year 1731, or 1732, when, in the name 
of ten of them, he published, after sonie 
provocation, a literary challenge, whith 
the crowded, and thence glaring, school 
of Dalkeith was much too wise to accept. 

“ But, when I think of his kindness 
and impartiality, his steadiness and mo- 
desty, his prudence and his piety ; when 
memory proves unable to retrace one de- 
fect or one excess in his conduct, one 
ungoverned passion, or one unguarded 
word, during the course of a tuition to 
which I owe my little all ; I cannot but 
leok back with grateful veneration, and 
gazing at a star of such magnitude, hide 
my diminished head.” , 
the High School it is presumed 
Mr. Elphinston went to the College of 
Edinburgh, as he mentions in one of his 
Jetters a recollection from college; 
where, or soon after he left it, he be- 
came the tutor of Lord Blantyre. He 
took a pleasure in boasting of being a 
tutor when he was scarcely 17 years old, 

About the time he came of age he was 
introduced to the celebrated Historian 


Carte, whom he accompanied in a tour. 


through Holland and Brabant, and to 
Paris, where he remained some time aa 
inmate in the house of his fellow-travel- 
ler and friend, received great civilities, 
and perfected his knowledge and prac- 
tice of the French language, in which 
he not only conversed, but wrote both 
in prose and verse with the facility and 
elegance of the most accomplished na~ 
tives. On the death of Mr. Carte, ten 
ears after, Mr. Elphinston mentioned 
him in the following manner to a friend. 
“ You will, I am sure, condole with me 
on the loss of my valuable friend Mr. 
Carte. He was im London some weeks, 
. ago, preparing for the publication of his 
fourth volume, He was most cordial 
good company. But he breathed no less 
benefit to the publick than te his friends. 
He told me that, after finishing his His- 
tory when he could play with his time, 
as he phrased it, he meant to animad- 
vert upon Lord Bolingbroke. Though 
this last must fall by his own inconsist- 
ence, at has England not lost in her 
Historian! and bow light to mc, in com- 


parison, was a group of deaths, that 
crowded upon us in éne morning, which 

ight each have claimed a 
tear, but w were all swallowed up in 
Mr, Carte’s !” 

On Mr. Elphinston’s leaving France 
he immediately repaired to his natiye 
country. His worldly circumstances, 
fortunately for many, were such as ren- 
dered it necessary for him to employ his 
talents and attainments with a view to 
his support; and soon after his return 
to Scotland, he became an inmate in the 
family of James Moray, Esq. of Abercair- 
ny in Perthshire, to whose eldest son 
he was tutor, and who, it appears from 
a letter of his mother’s, had become his 

tron at that early period of his life, 
The manner in which she mentions it 
gives a pleasing idea of patronage: “I 
heartily bless God for your safety and 
welfare, and that you enjoy the good com- 
pany of your patron, which I know you se 
much wished and longed for.” The patron- 
age that excites such longing is truly de- 
lightful and noble; it at once stamps a 
character of worth on the protected, and 
of good sense and amiable feelings on the 
protector. How long Mr. Elphinston 
remained at Abercairny is uncertain; 
but in the year 1750 he appears taking 
an active part at Edinbu in the cir- 
culation of Dr. Johnson’s “‘ Ramblers,” 
the numbers of which, with the Author's 
concurrence, he republished in Scotland, 
with a translation of wwany of the mottos 
by himself. As the Advertisement by 
which he announced the publication on 
the Ist of June, 1750, gannot but be 
considered at this day as a curious docu- 
ment, and as it presents no inconsider- 
able trait of the character of the Editor, 
the insertion of it here will not be 
deemed irrelevant. It was found in 
print among his papers ; and opposite to 
the word Epinsurau, the date of June 
1, 1750, ‘is written in his own hand: 

* Just published, on a fine writing 
paper, and in a small octavo size, fit 
for binding in pocket volumes, Tas 
RAMBLER. To be continued on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. Nullius addictus, &e. 
Epivpurcu: Printed for the Author: 
sold by W. Gordon, and C. Wright, at 
their shops in the Parliament Close. 
Price one penny each number, and re- 
gularly delivered to subscribers in town, 
or sent to the country by post. 

“ Tus Paper, which lately began ite 
course at London, seems very bapr cal- 
culated, after the manner of EC- 
TATOR, in a variety of moral and critical 
essays, ty solid and agreeable, to 
improve Taste while it entertains it; to 
expose Vice with all the force of ridicule 
as well as of argumént ; and to set forth 
Virtue in all her charms, This - 
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the sole design of the Ramsier, he ne- 
ver ranges in the regions of Politics, 
and neither news nor advertise- 
ments. reception he has-met with 
in his native country, and which he 
must indeed meet with wheresoever learn- 
ing and knowledge, digested by genius 
and virtue, wherever delicacy of senti- 
ment or beanty of style is admired, flat- 
ters his Scottish Editor that he introdu- 
ees to his Countrymen no-unacceptable 
aéquaintance, by having prevailed with 
this new Writer, blessed (as the Remem- 
brancer justly paints him) with a vigour- 
ous imagination, under the restraint of 
a’classiecal judgment, and master of all 
the charms and graces of expression, to 
renew in Scotland his Rambles at half 
the London price.” 

Jobnson was highly gratified with the 
stecessful zeal of his friend, and trans- 
ctibed himself the mottoes for the num- 
bers of the English edition when pub- 
lished in volumes, affixing the name of 
the translator, which has been continued 
in every subsequent edition. 

In the year 1750, Mr. Elphinston, 
while residing at Edinburgh, lost his 
mother, of whose death he gave a very 
affecting account in a letter to his sister 
Mrs. Strahan, then living in London. 
This being shown to Johnson a 
tears to his eyes, and produced from hi 
pen one of the most beautiful letters of 
condolence ever written. It was pub- 
lished among his works, This debt Mr. 
Elphinston had a melancholy opportu- 
nity of repaying, about two years after, 
when Johnson lost his wife, and again 
in 1759 on the death of his mother; nor 
was it paid in coin less sterling*. . 

In 1751 he married Miss Gordon, the 
daughter of a brother of General Gordon, 
of Auchintoul, and grand-daughter of 
Lord Auchintoul, one of the Senators of 
the College of Justice before the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. About two years after his 
marriage Mr. Elphinston left Scotland, 
and fixed his abode near the Metropolis 
of England, first at Brompton, and atter- 
wards at Kensington; where for many 
years he kept a school in a. 1 and 
elegant house opposite to the King’s 
gardens, and which at that time stood 
the first in entering Kensington. This 
noble mansion has since not only been 
hid by new houses, some of which stand 
upon the old play-ground, but defaced 
by the blocking up of the handseme bow- 
_ Windows belonging to the once elegant 
baltroom at the top of the Eastern divi- 
sion of the house. 
~ On that site of Learning Mr. Etphin- 
ston not only infused knowledge, taste, 





* These letters will be given in our 
next Number. 
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and virtue into the minds and hearts of 
his pupils, but seized every opportunity 
of sacrificing to the Muses himself, and 
of extending instruction and service to 
the larger eircle of the world. ; 
In the year 1753 he made a poetical 
version of the younger Racine’s poem of 
“ Religion,” which, at the suggestion of 
Richardson, the amiable author of * Cla- 
rissa, &c. he sent to the Author of ‘the 
“* Night Thoughts,” whosé applause it 
received, both for the utility of the work 
and the spirit of the translation. Find- 
ing no English Grammar of wiich he 
could approve, he about this time com- 
posed one himself for the use of his pu- 
pils, which he afterwards published in 
two duodecimo volumes. In’ 1763 he 
published his Poem intituled “ Educa- 
tion.” It is a complete plan of Reason 
detailed in spirited verse; and evinces 
not only the just ideas be had conceived 
of the province he had adopted, but his 
powers to execute it : 
“ OF all the arts that honour buman- 
kind, [mind ; 
The first must be the culture of the 
And of the objects that our care employ, 
The most momentous is the rising boy. 
“* How then to form the infant head . 
and heart, [part ; 
To mould the outward with the inward 
To trace young Genius from its latent 
springs, [brings ; 
To explore what each denies and what it 
To improve the powers as Nature bids 
them play, [sway; 
To makethe Passions own biand Reason’ s 
To rear the child to youth, the youth to 





man, 

Be my advent’rous theme.” 
The purity of his plan, and at the same 
time the independence of his mind in 
the execution of it, may be contemplated 
with pleasure in the two following ex- 
tracts from his correspondence : the first 
is an answer to a gentleman requesting 
his opinion respecting the education and 
choice of a profession for his grandson; 
the second is to 2 baronet whose grand- 
son was under his tuition, and who re- 
quested very frequent accounts of his 


** If you mean to make him a scholar 
and to fit him for any profession, or 
state of life, that. requires tlre qualifica- 
tions of a gentleman, he must, (1 think) 
Sir, apply himself for some years to the 
four languages, English, French, La- 
tin, and Greek; and the fundamental 
knowledge they convey: more years how- 
ever, or fewer, according to te two abeve- 
hinted requisites ; and to cil, method, as 
well as situation, in whicir that four- 
fold study is parsucd. Then, and not 
till then, seems the time for Pailosophy 
and Mathematicks ; for Drawing, Fene- 
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ing, andthe other accomplishments, at 
onee of the \ody and the mind, 

ing may or may not accompany the Lan- 
guages; History with her handmaids, 
Geography and Chronology, never, must 
be p from them: nor should the 
manual part of Writing be neglected, 
while thought and style are gradually 
formed from translation to coropusition ; 
and while a regular course of Arithme- 
tick prepares for the Mathematicks. 

“ Numberijess indeed and nameless are 
the attentions due to the formation, in- 
ternal and.external, of a young gentle- 
man; not only for the immediate con- 
veyance of knowledge and good habit, 
but for rendering them effectual in fu- 
ture life. To this end Nature must be 
candidly consulted, for the manner in 
whieh she may be best modelled, to- 
wards that profession or pursuit which 
she alone can safely direct, 

‘Every considerate person must al- 
low, Sir, with you, the native as much 
the most aapeainns tongue, as others, 
however exccllent, are chiefly to be stu- 
died for ber sake; and no living lan- 

acquirable in such easy purity as 
n that part of the native country where 
it is most politely and. purely practised. 
You must not wonder then, if, among 
the various languages, antient and mo- 
dern, J deal in; L bestow my first and con- 
stant care on our own; or,.if 1 deem my 
situation, as in all else, so peculiarly in 
this, adapted to the education of my 
young countrymen.” 

. The other extract: alluded to, is as 
follows : 

“On your return to town I make no 
doubt of affording so candid a judge, all 
manner of satisfaction; as 1 have always 
been ambitious of the scrutiny of the 
knowing: because, though they have 
the most extensive ideas of perfection, 
and thence the most ardent desire to- 
wards its attainment; yet they too best 
see what steps have been taken, and how 
far weak Humanity, in her best exer- 


-_ go. 

“ To promise weekly letters, Sir, you 
know is impossible; but must ever find 
me more ready to perform than to pro- 
mise. If my pupils cannot satisfy with- 
out weekly interruption, it is certain 
they never will satisfy . for neither they 
nor I can do many things at once. As 
for the Mamma’s contriving avoeations, 
that iv visits the young. gentleman may, 
by. stolen letters, too careless, or too 
something, perhaps, to be called his 
own, expose either himself or his master, 
what can be the tendency? if not, that 
the child shall learn to distrust and to 
impose upon him in whom (if deserving 
the name of a master) his confidence 
ghould be fixed, as.im a parent; and. 


thence naturally to distrust and impose 
on the rest of mankind; while such very 
tendeney tells him, that he cannot con- 
fide in Bimself. : 

“‘ Nor need. I now, Sir, repeat my fond 
opinion of your most amiable most 
hopeful grandchild ; who, if he have but 
common justice done him, will make 
the. figure, nay, attain the happiness 
(temporal and eternal), that you wish, 
if I continue to enjoy. the honour of his 
tuition, I must have it in my own way: 
which I am proud to know, in cvery impor- 
tant part, entirely coincident with yours, 
And indeed, Sir, he who has any eyes, 
must see for himself; and he who has 
no eyes, must not surely be honoured 
with the highest human trust; which I 
think you have laid, however undeser- 


, Vedly, on, Sir; yours, &c.” 


What can be more admirable than this 
readiness to show he understood his 
duty, combined with a firmness that 
was not to be shaken by interested mo- 
tives into servile compliances? No man 
was ever more faithful, competent, or 
indefatigable in the trust be had under- 
taken; and the disinterested spirit with 
which he performed it was but too clear- 
ly manifested-by his having amassed no 
fortune when he relinquished it, though 
his habits had. always been those of eco- 
nomy and temperance. 

it was impossible for a man. like 
Mr, Elphinston to live at Kensington 
without adding to the number of his 
friends the great character who was then 
Reetor, Dr. Jortin, It has veen always.a 
boast of the Writer of this Memoir, that, 
from his situation as a pupil of Mr. El- 
phinston’s, he had the honour of being 
presented to Dr. Jertin, Dr. Franklin, 
and Dr, Johnson; a triumvirate not 
easily matched, The death of Jortin, in 
1770, was severely felt by Mr. E. 

Mr. Elphinston was always. a ready 
champion in the. cause of Innocenee, 
Among other occasions, one that hap- 
pened while he resided at Kensington, 
was of an extraordinary nature. During 
the mayoralty of the famous John Wilkes, 
one William Gibbs, a parishioner of 
Kensington, was accused by a worthless 
fellow of having robbed him on the high- 
way; was tried at the Old Bailey, and 
found guilty. In spite of this, upon en- 
quiry made by the inhabitants of the 

ish, the man was clearly found to be 
innocent, and to have been elsewhere at. 
the time of the pretended robbery. In 
consequence» of this, a ition was 


drawn up for him, and signed by the in- 
habitants; but Mr. Elphinston, not 
tisfied with being among the subscribers 
of the petition, wrote a letter to Wilkes, 
in which he stated the ground that ma- 
nifested the man’s innocence with con 
vincing 




























vincing goupiantie. The letter is ex- 
tant, reflects the highest honour on 
the Writer. It wag suceessful; but the 
man had lost bis health in prison, and 
died soon after his liberation. 

In March 1776, he gave up his school, 
but continued to reside in the same 
house in Kensington for some time lon- 
ger, employing himself in a translation 
of Martial, the Proposals for publishing 
which he now began to circulate. He 
removed from Kensington in 1778; and 
in the same year lost his wife. His 
grief on that event was deep. “ Such a 
loss,” 2s Dr. Johnson wrote to him on 
the oceasion, “ lacerates the mind, and 
breaks the whole system of purposes and 
‘hopes. It leaves a dismal vacuity in life, 
that affords nothing on which the affec- 
tions can fix, or to which endeavour 
may be direeted.” It is remarkable how 
ingenious grief is in starting accusations 
of deficiency towards a beloved object torn 
away from: ali futufe attentions. Ina 
letter to his nephew he says: ‘* Though 
} flattered myself that L was neither in- 
attentive nor insensidle to what 1 enjoy- 
ed, various and poignant are the regrets 
J now feel, when I reflect huw imperfect- 
ly. promoted the happiness of her I cer- 
tainly held dearest on earth, and how 
often J rather intended than administer- 
ed the numberless assiduities indispens- 
able to the comfort of one who 
every comfort to me.” The consolation 
and affection he received from his:friends, 
and. the flowing-in of subseriptions to 
his translation of Martial, conspired to 
draw him from despondence : and being 
advised to visit Scotland, he gave up his 
residence in London, disposed of his 
furniture, and in a short time set out 
upon his journey. In Scotland he re- 
ceived numberless civilities; and there 
was a talk among his friends of the ne- 

of establishing a Professorship of 
the mm Languages at the’University 
of Edinburgh, with a wish that he should 
fill. the chair. The idea had been sug- 
gested by Mr. (soon after Sir John) Sin- 
elair, of Ulbster. The Lord Chief Baron 
Montgomery, Dr. Robertson the Histo- 
riographer of Scotland, the Earl of Dal- 
housie, who had been Mr. Elphinston’s 
papil, Lord Elphinston, and others, con- 
sulted on the subject; but it fell to the 
ground, and in the Autumn. of 1779 he 
Yeturned to London, having previously 
given a Course of Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Language, first at Edinburgh, and 
then in the Public-hall of the University 
of Glasgow. 

He now published his System of Or- 
thography, under the title of “‘ Proprie- 
ty ascertained: in her Picture,” and de- 
termined to support his. theory by prac- 
tice, to make an effort to change the 

‘ek ‘ 
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whole system of Etymology for that of 
Analogy, to set Derivation at d*fiance,. 
and create a revolution in favour of Pro- 
nuneiation; or, in his own words, to. 
make hy the Mirror of Orthoe- 
py. From this time, for the rest of his 
life, whatever he published or wrote was 
committed to paper in bis new mode of 
spelling. Though a bold, romantic, 
perhaps impossible scheme, it is the less . 
to be wondered at when it is considered 
that the early and great object of his 
philological pursuits was to establish, 
on a settled basis, the Orthoepy of the 
English Language; an attempt that 
could give but little hope of success , 
while the form in Which the sounds of 
words were painted remained in its un- 
settled state, depending neither entire} 
on etymology nor analogy, but pended, 
as it certainly is, on heterogeneous and 
arbitrary custom, witbout principle and 
without rule. The Recorder of this plan 
is far from defending it, not, however, 
beeause he thinks it irrational, but be-~ 
cause he believes it impossible; and he 
therefore regrets that it was attempted 
by one whose complete knowledge of the 
English tongue might have been turned 
to such great advantage in other branches 
of philological disquisition. “Nor is it to 
be denied that while Dr. Franklin was 
his great, if not his only supporter in 
his new system, Ur. Johnson and other 
friends, who ed and loved him, 
saw with pain that he not only lost his 
time, but injured his purse, But Mr. 
Elphinston was a Quixote in whatever 
he judged right: in religion, in virtue, 
in benevolent interferences, the force of 
eustom or a host of focs made no im- 
pression upon him; toe only question 
with him was, should it be, or should it 
not be ? Such a man might be foiled in 
an attemft, but was not likely to be di- 
verted from one in which he thought 
right was to be supported against wrong. 
The worst that can be said pf his perse- 
verauce in so hopeless a pursuit,is, that. 
it was a foible, by which he injured ne 
one but himself. Painful indeed is it to 
think that a man of such merit and 
virtue should, by a well-meant under- 
taking, contract means of comfort, al- 
ready but too narrow: but, in Mr, El- 
phinston’s case, this paiu is compensa- 
ted to the observer, by contemplating 
the rectitude of sovl and perseverance in 
frugality that preserved his mind un- 
tainted and unbroken. He lived upon 
the square with the world; and, sup- 
rted by conscience and temperance, 
health and spirits never forsook hire te 
the last day of his life. In his sister and 


brother-in-law be }ad reai friends : but 
the sineerity of Mr. Strahan in his opi-.- 
nion of Mr. Elphinsten’s scheme, = 

the 
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the spirit of the latter, who defended 
his own judgment, created a difference 


which at one time wore the rance, 
‘without having the reality, of ation, 
as was fully Mr. Strahan died 


in the year 1785, and bequeathed a bun- 
dred pounds a year, a hundred pounds in 
réady money, and 20 guineas for mourn- 
ing, to Mr.Elphinston,who expressed him 
self ‘ deephysensible of a generosity,though 
not then first demonstrated, never before 
fully known.’ His sister survived her 
husband about a month; and by her will 
left her brother two hun a year 
more., Noble spirits! Ye have now re- 
ceived him in the mansions of bliss, 
where yer generosity is unceasingly re- 
with 4 glorious and eternal interest. 
f the voice of a' mortal can accompany 
an ange! through the everlasting gates, 
receive with his heavenly the earthly 
tribute of one who now wafts it as his 
pen passes along the paper that records 
your worth. 
Mr. Elphinston was no solitary being : 
a more social or affectionate heart was 
never bestowed on man. Being now 
easy in his circumstances, he espoused a 
lady who, though many years younger 
than himself, had the discernment to 
appreciate the merits both of his head 
and heart: On the 6th of October, 1785, 
Miss Falconar, the daughter of the Rev. 
James Falconar, and the niece of Bishop 
Feleonar, bestowed her harid upon him; 
and a’ happier marriage, as proved by an 
experience of four and twenty years, has 
seldom been celebrated. , ‘ 
Soon after their marriage, the brother 
of Mr. Elphinston, in a voyage'to India, 
wrote a letter to his sister, which was to 
have been sent by « vessel met at sea, 
but he’ finished it too late; the vessel 
was under weigh: upon this he con- 
signed the letter to an empty bottle, 
which he corked and threw overboard. 
It was picked up, nine months after the 
date of it, by some fishermen on the 
coast ef Normandy, near Bayeux. This 
circumstance, apparently trivial, proved 
of t importance in the life of Mr. 
neton, as it was the cause of a 
friendship with M. De Delleville, the 
Judge of the Admiralty at Bayeux, from 
which he received much gratifieation. 
Besides this, it appears to have afforded 
the celebrated St. Pierre some argu- 
ments in favour of his visionary system 
respecting the tides. 

h the year 1787, he once more visited 
Scotland, where be was again received 
with affection and respect ; and after a 
short stay, returned to England, and 
fixed bis residence at Islington, where 
he continued for some years, cultivating 
friendship by social intercourse and epis- 
tolary correspondences and where, hay- 








[Now . 


ing presetved a large collection of letters 
7 Ayrad space of 40 eg he amused 
imself in his leisure with arrangi 
and publishing a selection of them. ” 
In the Spring of 1792, drawn by friend- 
ship, he removed from Islington to Els- 
tree, in Hertfordshire, where his time was 
devoted to the same rational enjoyments ; 
friendship, conversation, and letters ; 
where Old Age gradually and not un- 
easily advanced upor him; and where, 
reposing on the affection, and supported 
by the increasing assiduity of an amia- 
ble and exemplary wife, he lingered 
cheerfully on the verge of eternity, pre- 
pared, if ever man was, to obey with 
equal cheerfulress the summons to pass it. 
About three years ago, the conveni- - 
ence of being nearer town induced him 
to take a house at Hammersmith, where 
he continued tili his death, which took 
place on the ath of October 1809, in the 
88th year of his age. Though le may ° 
be said to have possessed uninterrupted 
health, yet, a few weeks previous to his 
dissolution, one of his legs sweiled, and 
pat on an appearance that excited ap- 
prehension; but this was totally re- 
moved, and he continued well and happy 
during his remaining days, on the very 
last of which no unusual symptoms were 
observed ‘to create alarm. He went to 
bed rather earlier than usual, but awoke 
in the night, and endeavouring to sit up, 
found himself too feeble ; on which Mrs.E. 
called on her sister, and’shortly after he 
breathed his‘last, without a struggle or 
a pang. He was buried at Kensington: 
the same unwearied and never-failin 
attention which Mrs. Elphirston 
bestowed upon him for nearly a quarter 
of a century, continued after life: he 
had many years ago rather hinted than 
expressed a wish to her that his remains 
might be deposited there ; the recoliec- 
tion was followed by a ready compliance, 
and he was attended thither by a num 
ber of friends who loved and revered him. 
Mr. Elphinston’s Works: were nume- 
rous: a critical investigation of them 
would lead to great length: most of 
them possess sterling merit, which, 
however, has been veiled by the ortho- 
graphieal clothing he perseveringly 
gave to all he wrote. He was‘a great 
scholar, and an excellent critic. As‘ 4 
poet, his versifieation was sometimes 
flowing and smooth, at others, anhar- 
monious, and sacrificed not only to s«1se, 
but too often to ryhme, in which he al- 
lowed no licence. As a prose writer, he 
had early habituated his pen to an in- 


verted arrangement, which he carried 
into almost every subject he touched 
upon; but he was seldom obscure ; and 
at times he wrote with a simplicity 
which shewed that he liad the choice of 

: style j 














style; as is apparent in the cxtracts in- 
serted above, as well as throughout’ his 

dence, which is, unfortunately, 
publis in his own analogical ortho- 


"se ee ee 
Christian that he excelled; as a son, a 
brother, a husband, and a father to 
many, though he never had children of 


his own, as a friend, an enlightened pa- - 


triot, and a loyal subject. His “ manners 
were simple, his rectitude undeviating.” 
In Religion, he embraced the State Es- 
tablishment to its full extent. His piety, 
though exemplary, was devoid of show ; 
the sincerity of it was self-evident : but, 
though unobtrusive, it became impa- 
tient on the least attempt at profane- 
ness ; and an oath he could not endure, 
On such o-casions he never failed boldly 
to correct the vice whencesoever it pro- 


ceeded. 

Mr. Elphinston was middle-sized and 
slender in his ‘person: he had a peculiar 
eountenance, which perhaps would have 
been considered an ordinary one, but for 
the spirit and intellectual emanation 
which it ed. He had singulari- 
ties, some of which were undoubtedly 
foibles. He never complied with fashion 
in the alteration of his clothes. In a 
letter to a friend in 1722, he says, “'Time 
has no more changed my heart than my 
dress ;” and he might have said it again 
on the @th of October 1309. The colour of 
his suit of clothes was invariably, except 
when in mourning, what is called adrab ; 
his coat was made in the fashion that 
reigned, when he returned from France, 
in the beginning of the last century, 
with flaps and buttons te the pockets 
and sleeves, and without a cape: he al- 
ways wore a powdered bag-wig, with a 
high toupee; and walked with a cocked 
hat and an amber-headed cane : his shoe- 
buckles had seldom been changed, and 
were always of the same size; and he 
never on boots. It must be ob- 

‘served, however, that he lately,more than 
once, offered to make any change Mrs. 
‘Elphinston might deem proper; but in 
her his virtues and worth had so 
sanctified his a ce, that she would 
‘have thought the alteration a sacrilege. 
Mr. Elphinston’s principal foibles origi- 
mated, some in virtue itself, and others 
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in the system he had early laid down for 
preserving the purity of the English 
tongue. Asan instance of the former ; 
when any ladies were in whose 
sleeves were at a distance from their el- 
bows, or whose bosoms were at .all ex- 
posed, he would fidget place: to 
place, look askance, with a slight con- 
vulsion of his left eye, and never rest till 
he approached some of them, and, point- 
ing to their arms, say, “Oh yes, indeed ! 
it is very pretty, but ‘it betrays more‘ fa- 
shion than modesty!" or Some similar 
phrase ; after which, he became very 
good-humoured. In respect to the foi- 
ble from the other source, it consisted in 
taking the liberty of correcting others in 
the mispronunciation of their words : 
but far from meaning to hurt or offend, 
it was evident that his intention was to 
oblige; and if it was not always received 
with deference, it ought at least always 
to have been attributed to the simplicity 
of his character, never to impoliteness, 
and still less to churlishness. 

How were these foibles obliterated by 
the genuine kindness of his heart, and 
the benevolence of his soul! It were 
endless to relate the instances of them. 
One shall suffice, and conclude this tri- 
bute to his memory, which might easily. 
be swelled to double its bulk, by, de 
tailing his virtues, sentiments, and opi- 
nions. 

He had a friend, who lost ‘a virtuous, 
amiable, and most beloved ter. 
The grief that such a loss inflicts is not 
to be soothed by the condoling of lan- 
guage: the wretched man fled from the 
spot .where his iness had received 

blow: he fied from society, Mr. 
Elphinston, who understood nature, as- 
sured him, that under his roof he should 
find a room where he might grieve un- 
disturbed. This real friendship was ac- 
cepted. In his house he remained for 
weeks, left entirely to the impulses of 
his own feelings. After a+ while, the 
conversation that was not forced was 
courted ; and a degree of relief insinua- 
ted, which could never have been be- 
stowed by active condolence. My child 
has opened her arms to receive him; 
she has paid her father’s debt in Leaven, 
which he could never have itted on 
earth! R.C. Daas. 





,, Admiralty-office, Oct. 28. Letter from 
Capt. Browne, to Adm. Young. 
Plover, off Falmouth, Oct. 22. 
Sir,—His Majesty’s sloop under m 
,fommand, this day at six P. M. . 
after a chace of 100 miles, during 
;Wwhich m skill was shewn by the 


Enemy, tbe new French coppered schoo- 
Rey privateer L’Hirondelft, of St, Ma- 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


loes, commanded by Henry Louis Gave}- 
lier, pierced for 16 guns, all of which he 
threw overboard in the pursuit, and 
manned with 65 men; he had been at 
sea eight days, and had c d the 
Port ship Minerve. I'am to 
add, through his temerity in firing 
musketry at the Plover, I was compelled 
to return it; which badly-wounded the 
Cap- 
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Captain of the Portuguese ship. I 

to annex in the margin *, the names 

the two vessels recaptured by the Plover, 

on the lgth inst. ; 
lam, Sir, &c. Puiip Browne. 


Admiralty-office, Oct. 31. This Ga- 
vette announces the re nag the In- 
comparable privateer brig, 8 
and 60 men, by the Emerald, Exp. 
Maitland. ; 


Foreign-offict Nov. 11. A Letter, of 
‘which the following is an Extract, was 
this day received by Earl Bathurst, his 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, from Lieut.-col, Car- 
rol, dated Army of the Lefi, Camp on 
the Heights of Tamames, October 19. 

I bave the honour to acquaint you, 
that the army of Marshal Ney, now 
commanded by Gen. Marchand, advan- 
ced on the morning of yesterday, in 
force 10,000 infantry and 1200 cavalry, 
with 14 pieces with artillery, to attack 
this army, which was mon ery 
posted on these heights.— Enemy 
divided his force into three columns, 
which advanced against the right, centre, 
and left of our line; it soon became evi- 
deat that the principal object of his at- 
tack was to foree and turn our left, it 
being the point in which our position 
was weakest. The Enemy, at the com- 
menvement, gained some advantage of 
position on our left, in consequence of 
the retreat of a small party of our ca- 
valry, destined to cover the left of our 
line. This»suceess, however, was mo- 
mentary, as the vanguard, led on by Ge- 
nerals Mendizabal and Carrera, charged 
with the greatest spirit and . 
routed the Enemy, and » att 
point of the bayonet, six guns, of which 
the aye j possessed himself during the 
retreat of the division of our cavalry. 
The vanguard in this charge committed 
great slaughter amongst the Enemy, 
taking from them one eight-pound gun, 
with a quantity of ammunition. After a 
long and obstinate contest, the Enemy, 
being unable to gain a foot of ground, be- 
gan to give way in all points. About 
three ¢’clock in the afternoon the Enemy 
betook himself to a precipitate and dis- 
orderly flight. The loss of the Enemy, 
as far as we have been yet able to ascer- 
tain, exceeds 1000 in killed pon hae 
ers. The numbers of the wounded must 
be very considerable.—Our loss has been 
eemparatively very trifling, not exceed- 
ing 300. One Imperial Eagic; one 8- 
pounder brass gan ; 3 ammunition wag- 
gons; 12 drums, with 4 or 5000 stand of 


* Mary of Boston, American ship, 
Ecce Homo, Spanish Brig. . 








arms; an immense quantity of bail-car- 
tridge; carts of provisions, and knap, 
sacks Iéaded with plunder, fell into our 
hands.—No language can do sufficient 
justice to the gallant and intrepid cen- 
duct of the troops en this memorable 
day ; it would be impossible to make 
any distinction in the zeal and ardour of 
the different corps, for all equally panted 
for the contest. The vanguard and Ist 
division, however, bad the good fortune 
to occupy those points against which the 
Enemy directed his principal efforts, 
and to add fresh laurels to the wreaths 
they had a, ony in Lugo, St. Jago, and 
San Payo.—The steady intrepidity dis- 
played by the 2d division, through whose 
ranks the party of retreating cavalry 
passed, and the spirit and promptness 
with which it pushed forward against 
the Enemy, who had at that moment 
turned our left, is deserving of the high- 
est approbation.—The entire of the ca- 
valry, with the exception of the party 
attached to the vanguard, about 300, 
who, from being overpowered, were ob- 
liged to retreat, evinced the greatest 
steadiness and resolution in maintaining 
the post allotted to them, and keeping 
the Enemy’s cavalry in check. It is, 
however, to be lamented, that our ca- 
valry did not find themselves in a situa- 
lion to enable them to take advantage of 
the Enemy’s disorderly flight across the 

lain between these heights and the vil- 
of Carrascalejo, a league in extent ; 
for had 5 or 600 horse charged the fugi- 
tives, the victory would have been most 
decisive. The vanguard of Gen. Balles- 
teros’s division is in sight; we only wait 
his arrival to pursue, and annihilate the 
discomfited enemy. From prisoners we 
learn that Gen, Marchand proclaimed at 
Salamanca his intention of annihilating, 
by twa_o’clock on the 18th, 30,000 pea- 
sant insurgents : his orders to his army 
were, on pain of death, to possess itself 
of the heights by twelve o'clock, as he 
proposed proceeding to destroy Balles- 
teros’s division, after havin, say ore 
and annihilated this army. The French 
general certainly appears to have held 
this army very cheap ; judging from his 
plan of attack, whieh was far from judi- 
cious, but executed, te a certain point, 
with the greatest bravery, and with that 
intrepidity which the confidence of suc- 
cess inspires. Our light troops pursued, 
apd hung on the Enemy's rear; several 
parties of which, amongst, whom were 
200 of the regiment of Ballestero, have 
not returned as yet ; having expressed a 
determination of hanging on the Enemy's 


flanks as long as the cover of the woods 
afforded a facility of so doing. The num- 
ber of the Enemy's dead already found 
and buried amounts to upwards of poe 
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Several, no doubt, will be found in the 


woods. 

Admiralty-office, Nov. 11. Letters 
transmitted by Lord Gambier contain 
accounts of the capture of the Rodeur, 
French brig privateer,.of 16 guns (long 
sixes), and 121 men, by the Seine, Capt. 
D. Atkins ; and the French national cor- 
vette Le Milan, of 18 guns, and 115 
men, by the Surveillante, Capt. Collier. 


Admiiralty-office, Nov. 14. Letter from 

Cupt. Browne to Admiral Young. 
H.M. S. Plover, off Sicily, Nov. 6. 

Sir, I beg to report to you, that at 
four o’clock this evening a lugger was 
seen from the mast-head, bearing 8. E, 
and a brig in chase of her E.N. E. 
(which proved to be his Majesty's sloop 
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Actwon.) His Majesty’s sloop Orestes 
was in the North West, and joined. in 
the pursuit ; at 40 minutes .past seven 
his Majesty’s sloop under.my command 
ran her alongside, when she proved to be 
the French lugger privateer Le Lezard, 
of St. Malo, manned with 57 men, and 
pierced for 14 guns, but not any found 
on board; sailed from the Isle de Bas 
last night, and has not made any cap- 


ture. From the judicious kept 
by Lord Viscount Neville, of the Actwon, 
and Capt. Davies, of the Orestes, her es- 
cape would have been difficult.—I have 
to add, that the Plover, in company 
with those sloops, has recaptured the 
English ship Weymouth, from Gibraltar, 
just about to enter the port of Aber- 
wrack. Pur Browne. 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


GERMANY. 
TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
' FRANCE. 

The Treaty commences by stating that 
the two Emperors, desirous of putting an 
end to the war, had commissioned each 
a Plenipotentiary (M. Champagny and 
the Prince of Lichtenstein), who had 
agreed upon the following articles :— 

“ Art. 1. states, that after the exchange 
of the Ratifications, there shall be peace 
and friendship between the Emperor of 
the French, &c, and the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary and Bohemia. 
——Art. II. That the Peace is also com- 
mon to the Kings of Spain, Holland, Na- 
Ress Bavaria, Wirtemburgh, Saxony, 

estphalia, and all the Members of the 
Rhenish League, the allies of France. 
——Art. IIL. That the Emperor of Aus- 
tria engages for. the acquiescence ef all 
the Princes of his House to the herein- 
after-mentioned allotments of territory. 
—l. He cedes and transfers to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French, to form 
a part of the League of the Rhine, and to 
be placed at his disposition for the interest 
of the Sovereigns of the League: The ter- 


ritories of Saltzburgh and Berchtolsga- 
den; that part of Upper Austria, situate 
on the farther side of a line running from 
the Danube, at the village of Straas, there- 
in comprehending Weissenkirch, Weders- 
dorff, Michelbach, Greist, Muckenhos- 
sen, Helst, and Jedina; thence in the 
direction of Schwandstadt, the town of 
Schwaudstadt on the Alter, and thence as- 
cending along the bank of that river, 
and the lake of the same name, to the 
point where the lake touches upon the 
territory of Saltzburgh—His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria shall only retain 
in property the Woods, belonging to the 
Salz-Cammer-Gut, and forming part of 
the manor of Mondsee, with liberty to cut 
and carry thence the brushwood*, but 
without enjoying any right of Sovereignty 
upon that territory.—?. Me also cedes to 
his Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, the County of Goritia, the 
manor of Montefalcone, the Government 
and City of Trieste, Carniola> with its 
dependencies on the Gulf of Trieste, the 
Circle of Willach, in Carinthia, and all 
the territories lying on the right bank 
of the saave, from the point where that 





* This Treaty is certainly ane of the most suigular documents in the anaals of 





diplomacy. We see a Christian King, calling himseif the father of his people, dis- 
posing of 400,000 of his subjects, like swine in a public market. We see a great and 
powerful Prince condescending to treat with his adversary for the brushwood of his 
own forests. We sve the hereditary claimaut of the Imperial Sceptre of Germany 
hot only conde vending to the past innovations on bis own dominions, but assenting 
to any future alterations which the caprice or tyvanny of his enemy may dictate 
with respect to his allies in Spain and Portugal, or to his neighbours in Italy —We 
see through the whole of this instrument the humiliation of the weak and unfor- 
tunate Francis, who has preferred the resignation of bis fajrest territories to re- 
storing to his vassals their liberties, and giving them that interest in the public 
éause which their valour would have known how to protect.—O, the brave and 
loyal, but, we fear, lost Tyrolese! 

Gzwr. Mac. November, 1809. river. 
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river leaves Carniola, along its coutse to 
where it touches the frontiers of Bosnia; 
namely, a part of Provincial Croatia, six 
distriets of Military Croatia, Fiumé, and 
the Hungarian Littorale, Austrian Istria, 
or the district of Castua, the Islands de- 
pending on the ceded territories, and all 
other territories, however named, upon 
the right bank of the Saave—the middle 
stream of the said river serving as the 
boundary between the two States.— 
Lastly, the Lordship of Redzuns lying 
in ‘the Grauwbunderland.—3. He cedes 
ahd makes over to his Majesty the King 
of Saxony, the territory of Bohemia, de- 
pending upon, and included in the ter- 
ritory ef the Kingdom of Saxony; name- 
ly, oe anore apd villages of Gunters- 
dorff, rtranke, Gerlochsheim, Len- 
kersdorff, Schirgiswald, Winkel, &c.—4. 
He cedes and makes over to the King of 
Saxony, to be united to the Duchy of 
Warsaw, the whole of Wester or New 
Gallicia, a district round Cracow, on the 


right bank of the Vistula, to be here- 


after ascertained, and the circle of Za- 
mose, in Wastern Gallicia,—The district 
round Cracow, upon the right bank of 
the Vistula, shallin the direction of Pod- 
gorze, have for its circumference the dis- 
tance from Podgorze to Wieliczka. The 
line of demarkation shall pass through 
Wieliezka, and to the Westward touch 
upon Seawina, and to the Eastward upon 
the Beck, which falls into the Vistula at 
Brzdegy.—Weiliczka and the whole ofthe 
territory of the salt-pits shall belong in 
common to the Emperor of Austria, and 
the King of Saxony. Justice sball be 
administered therein in the name of the 
Municipal Power; there shall be quar- 
tered there only the troops necessary for 
the support of the Police, and they shall 
consist of equal numbers of those of both 
nations, The Austrian salt from Wie- 
liczka, in its conveyance over the Vis- 
tula, and through the Duchy of Warsaw, 
shall not be subject to any toll duties. 
Corn of all kinds, raised in Austrian Gal- 
licia, may also be freely exported across 
the Vistula.—His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, and his Majesty the King of 
Saxony, may form such an arrangement 
with regard to these boundaries, as that 
the Sau, from the pe where it touehes 
upon the circle of Zamose, to its ¢con- 
fluence with the Vistula, shall serve as 
the line of demarkation between both 
States. —5. He cedes and makes over to 
his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, in 
the Easternmost part of Gallicia, a tract 
of territory céntaining a population of 
400,000 souls *, the city Brodi being, 
. nevertheless, hot therein included. This 


a! See the note in the preceding page, 





Treaty of Peace between Austria and France. 


territory shall be amicably ascertained - 
by Commissioners on the part of both 


[ Nov. 


Empires——1V. The Teutonic Order 
having been abolished in the States of 
the League of the Rhine, his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, in the name of 
bis Imperial Highness the Archduke An- 
thony, abdicates the Grand Mastership 
of that order in his States, and recog- 
nizes the dispositions taken with regard 
to the property of the Order, locally si- 
tnated out of the Austrian territory. 
Pensions shail be assigned to those 
who have been on the civil establish- 
ment of the Order. V. Debts funded 
upon the territory of the ceded provinces, 
ami allowed by the States of the said 

vinces, or aecruing from expences 
incurred for’ their administration, shall 
alone follow the fate of those provinces. 
——VI. The provinces which are to be 
restored to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, shall be administered for his be- 
hoof by the Austrian constituted au- 
thorities, from the day of exchanging 
the ratification of the present Treaty ; 
and the Imperial domains, whereso¢ver 
situated, from the Ist of November next. 
It is, nevertheless, understood, that the 
French army in this ey shall take for 
their use whatever articles cannot be 
supplied by their magazines for the sub- 
sistence of the troops and the wants of 
the hospitals ; aud also whatever shall be 
necessary for the conveyance of their 
sick, and the evacuation of the maga- 
zines,—An arrangement shal} be made 
between the high contracting parties 
respecting all war contributions, of what- 
ever denomination, previously imposed 
on the Austrian provinces occupied by 
the French and allied troops; in conse- 
quence of avhich arrangement the levy- 
ing of the said contributions shall cease 
from the day of the exchange of the Ra- 
tifications, VII. His Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, en- 
gages to give no obstruction to the im- 
portation or exportetion of merchandize 
into and from Austria, by the way of the 
ort of Fiume; this, nevertheless, not 
Peing construed to include English goods 
or manufactures. The transit duties on 
the goods thus imported or exported, 
shall be lower than upon those of all 
other nations, the kingdom of Italy ex- 
cepted.—An inquiry shall be instituted, 
to ascertain whether any advantages can 
be allowed to the Austrian trade, in 
the other ports ceded by this Treaty —— 
VIII. The titles of domains, archives, 
plans, and maps of the countries, towns, 
and fortresses ceded, shall be given up 
within two months after the period of 
the Ratification ——IX. page hee 
Emperor of Austria, King of nt} 
a 
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and Bohemia, engages to discharge the 
yearly interest, atrears, and capitals, in- 
vested in securities of the Govermment, 
States, Bank, Lottery, or other public 
éstablishments, by sabjects, companies, 
or corporate bodies in France, the King- 
dom of Italy, and the Grand Duchy of 
Berg.—Measures shall also be taken to 
completely liquidate the sum due to 
Mont St. Theresa, now Mont Napoleon, 
at Milan.——X. His Majesty the Empe- 
ror of the French engages to procure a 
fall and complete pardon for the inha- 
bitants of the Tyrol and Voralberg, who 
have taken a part in the insurrection; 
so that they shall not be prosecuted either 
in person or property.—The Emperor of 
Austria also pardons the Gallicians, and 
the inhabitants of the territories restored 





tohim. The inhabitants of the Duchy 


of Warsaw, possessing landed estates in 
Austrian Gallicia, whether public officers 
or private individuals, shal} enjoy the 
revenues thereof, without paying any 
duty thereon, or experiencing any ob- 
struction. ——XI. Within six weeks from 
the exchange of the present Treaty, posts 
shall be erected, to mvark the boundaries 
of Cracow, upon the sight bank of the 
Vistula. For this purpose there shall be 
nominated Austrian, French, and Saxon 
Commissioners. — The same measures 
shall be adopted within the same period 
upon the frontiers of Upper Austria, 
Saitzburgh, Willach, and Carniola, as 
faras the Saave. The Thalweg (stream) 
of the Saave shall determine what _Is- 
lands of that River shall belong te each 
power. For this purpose French and 
Austrian Commissioners shall be nomi- 
nated.——XIl. A Military Convention 
shall be forthwith emtered inte, to regu- 
late the respective periods within which 
the various provinces restored to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of Austriv shall be 
evacuated. The said Convention shall be 
adjusted on the basis that Moravia shall be 
evacuated in 14 days; that part of Gal- 
licia which remains in possession of Aus- 
tria, the city and district of Vienna, in 
one month; Lower Austria in two 
months; and the remaining districts and 
territories not ceded by this Treaty, 
shall be evacuated by the French troops, 


_ and those of their allies, in two moutiis 


and a half, or earlier if possible, from 
the exchange of the Ratitications.—This 
Convention shall regulate all that re- 
lates to the evacuation of the Hospitals 
and Magazimes of the Frenes army, and 
the entrance of the Austrian troops into 
the territories evacuated by the French 
of their allies; and also the evacuation 
of that part of Croatia ceded by the pre- 
sent Treaty to his Majesty the E 

of the French.——XIII. The prisoners 
of war taken by France and her Allies 
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from Austria, and by Austria frem France 
and her Allies, that have not yet been 
released, shall be given up within 14 days 
after the exchange of the Ratifications 
of the present Treaty. XIV. The Em- 
peror of the French, King of Italy, Pro~ 
tector of the League of the Rhine, gua- 
rantees the inviolability of the posses- 
sions of his Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, in 
the state in which they shall be, in con- 
seqaence of the present Treaty ——XV. 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria re- 
cognises all the alterations which have 
taken place, or may subseqnently take 
place, in Spain, Portugal, and Italy —— 
XVI. His Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, desirous to co-operate in the re- 
storation of a maritime peace, aceedes to 
the prohibitory system with respect to 
England, adopted by France and Russia, 
during the preseut maritime war. His 
Imperial Majesty shall break off all in- 
tercourse with Great Britain, and with 
respect to the English Government, plaee 
himself in the situation he stood in pre- 
vious to the present war. XVI. His 
Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
King of Italy, and his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, shall observe with respect to 
each other, the same ceremonial in rep 
gard to rank and other points of eti- 
quette, as hefore the present war. 
XVIH. The Ratification of the present 
Treaty shall be exchanged within six 
days, or soouer, if possible—Done and 
signed at Vienna, Oct, 14, 1809, 
* (Signed) 
“J. B. Nompere pe CHampaeny. 
JouN Prince of Lich rENsTRin. 
* Given at our Imperial Camp at Schoen- 
brenn, Oct, 15, 1809, 
“ (Signed), &c. &e. NAPOLEON.” 
‘The following particulars of Lefebvre’s 
Expedition against the Tyrol, in August 
last, were communicated by a Saxon 
Major, who escaped from the destruction 
of those terrible days: ‘ 
“We had penetrated to Inspruck 
without great resistance; and although 
niuch was every where talked of the Ty, 
rolese stationed upou and round the 
Brenner, we gave little credit to it, 
thinking the rebels to have been dis- 
persed by a short cammonade, and alrea- 
dy considering ourselves as conquerors, 
Our entrance into the passes of the 
Brenner was ouly opposed by small 
corps, which continued falling back, 
after an obstinate, though short resist 
ance. Among others, I perceived a 
man full cighty years of age, posted 
against the side of a rock, and send- 
ing death amongst our ranks with eveiy 
shot. Upon the Bavarians descer ding 
from behind to make him prisoner, he 
shouted 
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*houted aloud, hurrah! struck the first 
man to the ground witha ball, seized hold 
of the second, and with the ejadulation, 
In God's name ! precipitated himself with 
him into the abyss below. Marching 


-oriwards, we heard resound from the 


summit ofa high rock: Stephen! shalt 
i chop it off yet! to which aloud nay 
reverberated from the opposite side, 
‘This was told to the Duke of Dantzic, 
who, notwithstanding, ordered us to ad- 
vance: at the same time he prudently 
withdrew from the centre to the rear. 
The van, consisting of 4000 Bavarians, 
had just stormed a deep savine, when we 
again heard halloo’d over our heads— 
Hans ! for the most Holy Trinity ! Our 
terror was. comipicted by the. reply that 


immediately followed :—Jn the name of 


the Holy Trinity !—Cut all loose above ! 
and, ere a minute had elapsed, were 
thousands of my comrades in arms crush- 
ed, buried, and overwhelmed, by an in- 
eredible heap of broken rocks, stones. 
and trees, hurled down upon us. Ali of 
us were petrified. Every one fled that 
could; but a shower of balls from the 
Tyrolese, who now rushed from the sur- 
rounding mountains, in immense num- 
bers, and among them boys and girls of 
ten and twelve years of age, killed or 
wounded a great many of us. Jt was 
not till we had got these fatal mountains 
six leagues behind us, that we were re-as- 
sembled by the Duke, and formed into 
six columns, Soon after the Tyrolese 
appeared, headed by Hofer, the inn- 
keeper. Afterashort address from him, 
they gave a general fire, flung their rifles 
aside, and rushed upon our bayonets 
with only their clenched fists. Notbing 
could withstand their impetuosity. They 
darted at our feet, throw or pulled us 
down,’ strangled us, wrenched the arms 
from our hands ; and, like enraged lions, 
killed ali—French, Bavarians, and Sax- 
ons, that did not cry for quarter! By 
doing so, J, with 300 men, was spared 
and ‘set at liberty. When all lay dead 
around, and the victory was completed, 
the Tyrolese, as if saoved by one impulse, 
fell upon their knees, and poured forth 
the emotions of their hearts in prayer, 
under the canopy of Heaven; a scene so 
awfully solemn, that it wili ever be pre- 
sent to my remembrance. I joined in 
the devotion, and never in my life did J 
pray more fervently.” 
he King of Bavaria seems to be aware 
of the difficulty of bowing the gallant 
T ene to his yoke, and therefore com- 
bines conciliation with force. The Prince 
oi Lichtenstein, who arranged and sign- 
ed the article by which these brave peo- 
le are delivered over to a Sovereign 
hom they detest, has proceeded to 


their frontiers (under the- guard and 
watch of two Bavarian, and as many 
French Generals), to reason with the 
Committee of the Tyrolese, and persuade 
them to submission. 

The cessions made by the Treaty of 
Vienna amount to 3,400,000 souls. 

Hamburgh, and the other Hanseatic 
towns, are, it is said, to be incorporated 
with the Confederation of the Rhine. 

FRANCE, ¥ 

Paris, Oct. 20. The intelligence of 
the conclusion of Peace with Austria 
having reached Versailles on the 1éth at 
night, the whole town was illuminated, 
it was announced here this morning by 
a discharge of one bundred pieces of 
cannon; and last night published in all 
the Theatres. 

Oct. 27. The Emperor bas arrived at 
Fontainbleau. 

The Pope has, we hear, been ordered 
into close confinement at Avignon. Buo- 
naparte, it is stated, has eonvened a Con- 
elave of Cardinals at Paris, for the pur- 
pose of stripping him of his spiritual, as 
he has alreauy dove of his temporal au- 
thority, and, do, btless, with a view of 
placing Fesche at the head of the Romish 
Church. ‘ 

Another Report, made by Count 
D’Hunueborg, Minister at War, to the 
Senate, recapitulates the events of the 
Austrian war, adverts to the ineffectual 
attempts made by England to preserve 
Spain from the grasp of the Enemy; and, 
after alluding to the unfortunate Expe- 
dition to Walcheren, congratulates Buo- 
naparte on the success which has hither- 
to attended his arms, and predicts that 
our Expeditions to the Continent, by the 
burthens, &c. which they entail upon 
the people, will at length reduce us to 
the necessity of suing for peace. Bya 
statement appended, it appears, that 
during the last five years, 520,000 men 
have been drawn from the five classes 
of conscription, and that 1,347,000 re- 
main stil! at home. 

Buonaparte, it would scem, does not 
mean to be long idle. A new levy, of 
36,000 conseripts, is to be called out 
immediately. 

A Letter from France, alluding to 
Buonaparte’s late indisposition, says :— 
“ It is a positive fact, that the Emperor 
was lately violently attacked with a col- 
lapse, which lasted 36 hours, during 
which time he was.in a state of perfect 
stupor. Duroc found him in this situa- 
tion, and immediate steps were taken 
to keep his malady secret. The attach- 
ment of the Generals nearest his person 
was evinced on this occasion, by the 
measures of precaution they took, in 

case 
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case of his death, to prevent a convul- 
sion. He recovered, however, before 
his illness had transpired; and scarcely 
axssymptom of indispusition appeared in 
his face. 


SPAIN anv PORTUGAL. 
The Supreme. Junta has issued a De- 
elaration of War against Denmark, in 


the name of Ferdinand the Seventh. 


The reasons assigned for this measure 
are—the opposition experienced by the 
Marquis Romana and his troops in their 
fiight from the Danish territories, and 
the detention of some of their comrades 
~—the blind subserviency of the Danish 
Court to the will of the French Emperor 
—her refusal to receive a negotiator at 
Copenhagen, and the avowal of Count 
Bernstorf that circumstances did not 
permit him to maintain any correspon- 
dence with Spanish Agents. 

‘. The Supreme Junta have conferred on 
Mr. J. Hookham Frere the title of Mar- 
quis of Union, for his services.in nego- 
tiatmg the Treaty of Peace between 
England and Spain. 

Dispatches from Lord Wellington, and 
some Spanish ‘and Lisbon Papers and 
letters state, that the siege of Gerona 
has been raised by General Blake ; and 
that Romana’s army has entered Placen- 
tia. Our sick troops, according to Lord 
Wellington’s dispatches, have been re- 
stored ‘to health, and our troops have 


“been extremely well treated by the 


Freneh at Talavera. 

- An account is said to have been re- 
eeived from Cadiz, that Lord Wellesley 
has prevailed upon the Supreme Junta 
to allow Ceuta to be garrisoned by a 
British force. The possession of Ceuta 
would be of considerable importance ; 
as in conjunction with Gibraltar, it 
would command the entrance to the 
Meditersanean. 

King Joseph has taken, gn a sudden, 
awoiuderivl interest in the fate of the 
Spanish Ciergy. He has issued a Decree 
for increasing the stipends of the Paro- 
chial Priests. ‘These have hitherto been 
form'dable opponents 16 him; and we 
have too much reliance on their zeal, 
loyalty, and patriotism, to suppose that 
they are to be gained over by his com- 
pelled generosity. 

Gerona, Sept. 21. The silence and 
inactivity which are observed in the 
Enemy since the action of the 19th, are 
very remarkable ; we only perceive move- 
ments of columns from Sania to Sait, 
and vice versa; humanity is shocked at 
the spectacle which presents itself in the 
breaehes which were attacked; in that 
of St. Lucia the bodies of a Colonel and 
three Officers have been found ; 2xtend- 
ing the view to those of Olmane, Giro- 
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nella, Fuertidél, Cabildo, and Calvacio,’ 
nothing is seen but heaps of dead bodies. 
Unhappy fate; to gratify the ambition 
of an Usurper, Westphalians, a 
regiment of “Neapolitans, and 700 
French, are con.pelled to offer them- 
selyes to be slaughtered; such is the de- 
claration of the unfortunate ‘men, who, 
by their importunities yesterday, obtain 
ed from Spanish generosity to be carried 
to our hospitals in order to receive from 
humanity the necessary care of their 
desperate wounds. Seville Diary, Oct. 10. 
RUSSIA. . 

The Treaty of Peace lately concluded 
between Russia and Sweden, bas. been 
celebrated at Petersburgh by a 7e Deum, 
&e.; and not ‘without reason, as Swe- 
den has conceded at least one half of 
her territories, besides the surrender of 
an important frentier. 

The Marquis of Traverse, a relation of 
the Empress Josephine, has hately been 
appointed head of the Naval Department 
in Russia. -This appointment places the 
Russian Navy ¢ntirely at the disposal of 
Buonaparte. The influence of Count > 
Romanzoff increases. 

SWEDEN ann DENMARK. 

The Hamburgh Papers have brought us 
the Treaty of Peace between Sweden and 
Russia, but its length precludes its in- 
sertion at present. The ports of Sweden 
are to be shut against us; but salt and 
colonial produce may be imported. The 
King of Sweden promises to adhere to 
the Continental System, with such mo- 
difications.as shalf be more particularly .- 
Stipulated in a Negotiation about to be 
‘entered into between Sweden, Franee, 
and Denmark. The other Articles - of 
the Treaty relate to. cessions made by 
Sweden, and the regulations to be 
adopted by the two Courts, 

The negotiations for Peace between 
Sweden and Denmark have been opened 
at Jonkeopping. Chevalier Adlerbeg is 
the Swedish Plenipotentiary, 

The Swedish Diet. has assigned a re- 
v. nue of 280,000 dollars banco-to the, 
new King, to defray the expences of his 
household; and ta Prince Christian of 
Holstein 24,000 rix-dollars, for a similar 
purpose, 

Mr. R. Watson, acting Lieutenant of 
the Vanguard, lately leaped overboard, 
in the North Sea and Great Belt, and 
rescued, in a heavy sea, two seamen and 
a hoy from a watery grave: the latter in 
the Belt, where the current was running 
three or four knots an hour. 

AMERICA anp THE WEST INDIES. 

Government has received Dispatches 
from Mr. Jackson, our Ambassador in 
America, by Mr. Erskine, our late Mi- 
nister there. These communications, 
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we understand, are of a pacific charac- 
ter, ard refer to the intercourse whieh 
had taken place between Mr. Jackson 
and the American Executive; but we 
hear that t ae a ae 
of the points in dispute, as Congress 

not assembled at their date. Mr. Erskine 
left the Chesapeake on the 25th Oct. ; 
and aga mae he has expressed 
an opinion, that both the Government 
and the People of America are adverse 
to a rupture with this Count 

The inhabitants of Trinida weary 
of the oppressive arbitrariness of the 
Spanish Laws, have come to a resolution 
to petition his Majesty to extend to them 
the benefits of the British Constitution, 
as established in the other colonies in the 
West Indies. 

The yellow fever has renewed its rava- 
ges in the United States. A Proclama- 
tien has been issued by the Mayor ‘of 
= York, prohibiting all intercourse 

» in consequence of its 
Me visited by eee 


The second son of the late Tippoo Sul- 
taun died a short time since: his funeral, 
which was of the most pompous descrip- 
tion, was attended by the principal Ma- 
as imhabitants of Bengal. 

It appears by accounts from Persia, 
that the urgency of the French Agents 
at that Court to obtain several settle- 
ments on the frontiers, and to secure 
certain advantages for their merchants, 
to the exclusion of those of every other 
nation, first opened the eyes of the Mi- 
nisters to the real designs of the French ; 
and indaced them to add their influence 
to that of Sir-Harford Jones to counter- 
aet their measures. The most minute 
circumstances of Buonaparte’s 
towards Spain, and its Royal Femitp, 
have been laid before the King, who has 
expressed kis decided abhorrence thereof. 





Country Nrws. 

Nov. 5. A very destructive fire broke 
out in the stables of Major Phellep, at 
Hardinge-green, Surrey, this evening, 
occasioned by. a candle falling from a 
jantern, and communicating to a truss of 
straw. The building, consisting of a 
stable and out-house, was destroyed, as 
were also two horses worth 200 guineas. 
The dwelling-house caught fire, but it 
was extinguished. 

Nov. 12. A qnarre) arose between two 
prisoners on-beard the Sampson prison- 
ship, Chatham, when one of them drew a 
kn fe and stabbed his antagonist in the 
a The man died shortly afterwards. 

ov. 22. A. fire broke out at Mr. 
Broeke’s, Pembroke-street, Plymouth- 
dovk, and destroyed ove room, with the 


furniture. The accident was occasioned 
by the very reprehensible raetice of 
¥ to clear 


An altar-piece of very correct desig 
(inscribed with the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Commandments, ‘and- the Creed) was 
lately placed in the ehancel at Bracon- 
— in ! Norfolk, and the King s imperial 

arms in the body of the Chureh, which 
bas been repaired and improved. It is 
a perfectly chaste painting, adhering 
strictly to the Gothic of the em 
The Bishop of Norwieh preached a ser- 
mon on the occasion from } Kings v. 18. 

Mr. Neild, late Sheriff of Buckingham- 
shire, is benevolently engaged in visiting 
the prisons in Scotland, with a view 
to the relief of their inhabitants, At 
Ayr, Glasgow, Dumfries, and other 
places, he has 
rations in the gaols, and has accompa- 
nied his suggestions with money suflici- 
ent for their execution. Mr. Neild thinks 
the Scoteh gaols very defective, not only 
in point of accommodation, but for the 
security of the prisoners. 


Domestic OccuRRENcES, 
Tue Jusitze. 

We have received the most 
accounts of, the happiness di 
throughout every part of the United 
Kingdom on the celebration of the late 
Jubilee, but we cannot find room fer all 
of them, and it would be unfair to se- 
leet any in preference. It is utterly im- 
possible to do adequate justice te the 
scenes of general fectivity and loyalty, 
by which this ever-memorable event has 
been distinguished. We are, however, 
happy te observe that all accounts uni- 
forniuly agree in describing the order and 
decorum with which the whole went off, 
and the happiness which was diffased 
around, by the gratefal feelings of those 
who received the bounty of their opulent 
brethren. No part of the numberless 
mauifestations of the love of his sub- 
jects, we feel assured, was so congenial 
to the heart of our beloved Sovereign, as 
the contributions so liberally arid uni- 
versally made to relieve the distresses of 
the necessitous, and to make tliat sacred 
day «a day of rejoicing toall his people. 

All persons confined for debt to the 
Crown, have been released by the King’s’ 
command; the only exceptions being 
those which were distinguished by pecu~ 
liar ciretumstances of fraud and violence, 
and in all instances of official delin- 
qpiency. 

Mr. Perceval, on the Jubilee, sent 4 
letter to the Society for the Relief of 
Persons confined for Small Debts, to say 
that his Majesty had graciously given = 

rs 





pointed out various alte-. 
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ders to present them ry 20001. from 
his private purse; which money has 
been paid to the Society.—In addition to 
this his Majesty has given 1000). for the 
liberation of prisonérs confined for small 
debts in Scotland; and the same sum 
for those similarly circumstanced in 
Ireland. The M of London, pur- 
suant to the example set be the 

ration, and nubly followed up by his 
Majesty, have also given 2000I. for the 
same ehraritah le purpose. 

In order that this auspicious period 
may be remembered with gratitude by fo- 
reign countries, his Majesty has permitted 
all prisoners of war, heretofore on parole, 
to return to theiy owncountries. The pri- 
soners of the French nation have been 
rendered a necessary exception to this 
gracious indulgence, by the unparalleled 
severity of their Ruler, in retaining all 
British snbjects in France.—(See pp. 975, 
995, 997, 1002, 1053.) 

Wednesday, October 25, 

This evening a fire broke out at the 
house of Mr. Kennet, furrier, in Hoxton- 
Market-place, which destroyed the whole 
of the premises, together with the house 
adjoining, and greatly damaged the Jolly 
Butehers public-house. 

Wednesday, November 1, 

His Majesty held a Levee at the 
Queen’s Palace, which was most nume- 
rously attended, between three and four 
. persons being present. Shortly 
after two, the Corporation of the City of 
London arrived with their Address, 
which was read by the Recorder, and his 
Majesty’s Answer was read by the Earl of 
Liverpsol ; upon this occasion the Lord 
Mayor received the title of Baronet, and 
Alderman Plomer obtained the honour 
of Knighthood. 

Friday, November 3. 

A fire broke out this night at Messrs. 
Weymouth and Co’s, Mustard-manufac- 
turers, in High-street, Lambeth, Several 
v horses and the books were 
saved; but the whole of the bailding, in- 
eluding the mili, and a valuable steam- 
engine, were completely destroyed. 

Saturday, November 4. 

William Jacob, esq. M.P. was elect- 
ed alderman of Lime-street Ward, in eht 
room of John Prinsep, esq. resigned. 

A poor workman of Mr. Parker's, 
wire-worker, Frith-street, who was about 
three weeks since bit in the hand by a 
rattle-snake, in Picadilly, died this night 
in St. George’s Hospital. The arm was 
in a state of mortification,—The de- 
ceased had irritated the reptile with his 
rie, and bad even attem to take 
hold of it with his-hand—The Coroner's 
Inquest levied a deodand of 1s. upon the 
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Thursday, November 9. 

The old and new Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, &c. according to annual cus- 
tom, met at Guildhall. After partaki 
of a cold collation, they went in pa 
procession to Blackfriars-bridge, where 
the City barge waited to receive his 
Lordship and company, and in which 
they proceeded to Westminster. The 
procession returned to weer nb 
four, and was preceded to Guildball 
the Band of the East London Militia, 
the Leathersellers Company, a man 
riding in armour, protected by a party of 
soldiers.—The dinner was extre 
splendid.—_Among the company present, 
were the Duke of Norfolk, all the Mini- 
sters of State, Hanoverian, Spanish, and 
American Ambassadors, the Tyrolean 
Deputies, Earls Radnor and St. Vincent, 
Lords Folkestone, Erskine, and Hel- 
land, Sir Sydney Smith and Lady, Sir F. 
Burdett, &c.—The Spanish Ambassador, 
on his health being drank, returned 
thanks in a neat speech.—The ball in 
the evening was well attended, and the 
dancing kept up with much spirit toa 
late hour.—The day was extremely fine. 

Saturday, November 13. 

A fire broke out in a cottage belong- 
ing to a poor woman, in the Edgware- 
road, this night, which consumed the 
same, and Mrs. Holling, the owner, was 
burnt. The deecased was a fortune-tel- 
ler of considerable notoriety, and it was 
supposed that the fire was occasioned by 
her having left a candle burning in a 
chair by her bed-side, as she was in @ 
state of inebriation, atten o’clock, at a 
public-house in the ucighbourhood, from 
which place a friendly female led her 
home, 

Thursday, November 23. 

An experiment was this day made 
with the Floating Fire-extinguishing 
Engine belonging to the Sun Fire Office. 
A Ship-builder of Rotherhithe having 
borrowed the use of the Engine for 
the purpose of trying whether a new 
ship was water tight; the ship was 
filled with 320 tuns of water in less 
than six hours, by the uniform motion 
of the Engine as a common pump. 
This shews the great utility of these 
Engines in all cases of fice where they 
can be properly applied. 

Vs ednesday, “November 29. 

We are happy te announce another 
important victory obtained over the 
ficets of the Enemy. Three ships of 
the line, four frigates, and 20 store- 
ships, have been destroyed, by Lord 
Collingwood, in the Mediterranean ; the 
particulars of which will appear in our 
next, 


P. 636. 
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P. 686. The Executors of the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin have paid into the Stamp- 
office of that city 1733/. 6s. Sd. for duty 
upon the last will and testament of his 
Grace, who is said to have died worth near 
400,0001. The bulk of his property de- 
scendg to his son, the Earl of Normauton, 

Pp. 686, 781. The late William Strode, 

was married at Lambeth chapel, by 
the Archbishop of Lanterbury, Nov. 9, 
1783, to Mrs. Leman of Bruton-street, re- 
fict of Wm. Leman, esq. of Northaw (LIT. 
1064); and tothe children of this lady He has 
beqtreathed Northaw, a mviety of which he 
acquired hy that marriage. He was bu- 
ried, not in Northaw church, which is not 
yet in a state of forwardness, but in his 
own vault at Hatficld, adjoining that of 
his relatives, the House of Cecil. He 


left two nephews, James-Cranborne and~ 


Charles, and ‘four nieces, childven‘of bis 
brother, the jate Nector of Hatiield. 

P. 787. We recorded, in our Obituary 
for August, the death of the Rev. Mr. 
Rickman: the following brief account of 
him was intended to bave been added ; 
but we were, through unavoidable cir- 
cumstanves, prevented from inserting it. 
“Mr. Rickman was descended from an 
antient ani respectable family in Hamp- 
shire; his father had been high sheriff of 
the county; the son, whose meioir is 
now given, received deacon's and_priest’s 
orders, and.about the year 1767 was col- 
lated by the Bishop of Carlisle to the. vi- 
carage of Newburn, near Neweastle-up- 
on-Tyne. After discharging the duty. of 
that very. extensive parish for ten or 
twelve years with the most cunscientious 
fidelity, be resigned it, and returned to 
his native county, being presented by the 
Dean ani Chapter ot Salisbury to the vi- 
carage of Stower-Pain, near Bkivdford, 
and collated by the Bishop of Winchester 
to the recwwry of Cuorspton, near Winghes- 
ter. He resided at Comptou, and had the 
great satisfaction of being beloved by bis 
parishioners, and being at peace with 
himself; for his miod approved his every 
action, He afterwards exchanged the 
living of Compton for the rectory of Ash, 
near Guildford in Surrey, where he im- 
mediately removed. . Although the church 
is small, hé found himself, after some 
years residence, unequal to the duty of 
it; and, prepossessed with the idea that 
the increasing infirmities of age disquali- 
fied him. from performing with advantage 
to his flock, because not with comfort. to 
himself, the public duties of his station, 
he removed to Christ Church, that he 
Might the oftener enjoy the society of his 
relatives, whom he affectionately loved. 
He, exhibited to the inhabitants the most 
amiable example: a constant attendance 
on the service of the Church; whenever 
Divine Service was celebrated, and on the 





Altar, when the Sacrament-of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered ; an uniform ob- 
servance of every moral and social duty, 
accoimpanied with’ the most affable and 
engaging manners, rendered him “a 
burning and a shining light.” Although 
possessed of a strong mind, and of exten- 
sive information, he never obtrnded |is 
own opinion; byt, when requested, he de- 
livered it with a simplicity and modesty 
peculiar to himself; and his opinion was 
seldom delivered without conveying in- 
struction. In the whole of his private life 
he was an ornament of that Church whose 
doctrines he unreservedly believed, and 
whose duties he conscientiously fulfilled. 


He died, after a few days iliness, in the’ 


76th year of his age, universally regret- 
ted; so inoffensive was his general de- 
portment, that he was always considered 
as a man without an enemy. The Writer 
of this article spent with him many socia) 
and some convivial hours: he revered his 
friend living, and laments him dead. Mr. 
Rickman has left one son, who is secretary, 
to the Speaker of the Hoase of Commons, 
and two daughters.” 

P, 989, Ensign Edmund Poulter, of the. 
1st Foot-guards, who died after his return 
from Holland, was a young man of the 
most unaffected, amiable, and manly dis-. 
position, and of excellent parts.. These 
qualities endeared him. to. his, Regiment, 
and have made his premature. death pare 
ticularly lamented. ) 


P. 989. ‘The Hon. William Cockayne 


went to Ireland during the vive-royalty of 
the Earl pf Westmoreland, and was ap- 
pointed Comptroller pf the Household at 
the Castle of Dublin, and Constable of_Li- 
merick; in which last office he. bas been 
succeeded .by the Right Hon. Colonel 
Charles Vereker. _ Mr, Cockayne was.edu- 
cated at Cambridge ; and has Jeft ten 


daughtérs ; the eldest of whom, Matilda, : 


was married Jan. 9, 1805, to Robert Aus- 
ten, LL.D. prebendary of Cloyne, ,and 
rector ef Castletown-Roche, co. Cork. 

P, 990, The remains of Mr. Gascoigne 
were, on Thursday Nov. 2, interred im the 
family -vault, at Berwick-in-Elmet, , Yorke, 
shire. A great number of mourning- 
coaches, in which were his friends, at- 
terided ; also upwards of 1500 of the te- 
nantry and neighbouring gentlemen, to, 
express their sorrow for the fatal accident 
which terminated the existence of this va- 
luable and noble youth. The following 
inscription, written by his highly-respect- 
ed and disconsolate-parent, is to be placed 
on his tomb : 

“ Here is deposited what remains of 
Tuomas-Cuarces Gascoicne, . 
only son of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, Bart, 

He met his fate from a fall in_ hunting, 

and expired at Walling Wells, =; 
the seat of ‘Sit Thomas White, ee 
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in Nottinghamshire, 
. on Friday the 27th October, 1809. 
Snatched 


general 
borne to bis child decay hie ebort career. 
WITH THE PARENT THE PAMILY 
WILL BECOME EXTINCT.” 





Biaru 
ATELY, the wife of C. Douglas, » ans 

of Frederick-place, Hampstead-road, 
a son. 

At Westwood-house, Lancashire, the 
wife of C. Walmesiey, esq. a son. 

Oct. 17. At her mother’s, the Countess 
of Farnbam, in Rutland-square, Dublin, 
Lady Grace Gore, a daughter. 

19. At Hythe iv Kent, Mrs. Fagg, wife 
of Mr. FP, surgeon, a daughter. 

24. At Markeaton, Derbyshire, the wife 
of Francis Mundy, jun. esq. a son. 

25. At Netheraven-house, Wilts, the 
wife of Michael Beach Hicks Beach, esq. 
aon and heir. 

The wife of William Jennings, esq. of 
Castle near Wiveliscombe, a daughter ; 
who is to be christened Jubilee, in com- 
memoration of the day. 

27. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lady 
gr 2 daughter. 

At her house in Grosvenor-square, the 
Countess of Harrowby, a son. 

At Edmonthorpe-ball, co. Leicester, the 
wife of Charles Manners, esq a daughter. 

28. Lady Arundell, a daughter. 

29, The Y ife of Dr. Whittell, of Blooms- 
mare, a son 

wife of Js. Blackstone, esq. of 

honse, co, Oxt. a son and heir. 

51. At Penzance, Cornwali, the wife of 
William Hoare, esq. a sun 

At Radley, Berks, the lady of Sir George 

, bart. a daughter. 
2 In Holles-s' reet, Cavéndish-squ. 
the wife of Capt. Peter Parker, of the 
cores Navy, late of his Majesty’s ship 


bury 
30. 


a son 
- At Badworth- hall, Notts, the Hon. 
Mrs. Simpson, a daughter. 
1. At Holland-bouse, Kensington, Lady 
Prlicad, a daughter. 
9. The Lady of Lord Charles Bentinck, 
2 20n, which died an hour after its birth. 
10. In Welbeck-street, Cavendish-squ. 
the wife of Licut.-col. Ress, of the 10th 
Poot, a still-born daughter. 
on At Crouch-end, Middlesex, the wife 
George Cowie, esq. a daughter. 


nowy Frogmore-lodge, Herts, the wife 
ae om . 
16. In Kent, Lady lischam. (deagiter 
oy em Morten Fn, ont) ager. 
Gaxr. Mac. November, 1809. 
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At the Bishop of Lichfield’s, in Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, the wife of James 
Cornwallis, esq. a son and heir. 

18. In Bedford-place, the wife of Ri- 
chard Neave, esq. a son. 

Hon, Mrs, » a daughter, 

Maariaces. 
ATELY, at Slaugham, Sussex, Joba 
Grenside, jun. of Mark-lane, 
to Franves, only daughter of the late John 
Dougbty, esq. of Aldermanbury. 

At Chicknell, the seat of Charles Bowles, 
esq. of Weymouth, Edward Bowles Tripp, 
esq. of Kingsdown, near Bristol, to Fran- 
ces, younger daughter of the late Ret. 
Edw. Bowles, vicar of Bradford, Wilts. 

At Drayton-Beaucha Bucks, Mr. 
Thomas Cahusao, jun. to to Henna, ¢ second 
daugliiter of the Rev. Basil Woodd. 

Arthur Brook, esq. of Bex-hi!l, Savsex, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of Wm. Russell, 
esq. of the same place. 

Oct, .. . At Box, near Bath, John Hicks, 
esq. of Plomer-bili, and Bradenbam, 
Bucks (for which county he lately served 
pr Noy of high-sheriff ) to Miss Horlock, 

Ox. 


21, James Cole, esq. of Thetford, Nor- 
folk, to Emily, daaghuer of Joseph Bur- 
nett, esq. of Streatham, Surrey. 

23. At Acton-Burnell, Salop, Bdward- 
Joseph Smythe, esq. only sou of Sir Edw. 
S. bart. to Frances, daughter ‘of Sir Edw. 
Bellew, bart. of Barmeath, co. Louth, Irel. 

At Norwich, William-George Milmen, 
esq. son of Sir Francis M. bart. to Miss 
Alderson, daughter of Robert A. esq. of 
St Helen’s-pince, near Norwich. 

24. John Ingleby, esq. of Wood-street, 
London, to Sarah, only daughter of the 
late Mark Richards, esq. merch. of Poole. 

At Salisbury ca*hedral, the Rev. Benja- 
min Churchill, to Harriet, daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Frome, rector of East Wood- 
hay, Hants. 

25. Capt. Nathaniel Vincent Herbert, 
to Miss Mary Down, both of Biggleswade. 

26. Rev. Edw. Foster, bendary of 
Wells cathedral, to Mary, e' surviving 
daughter of the late Robert Tudway, esq. 
and niece to Clement T. esq. M. P. 

28 At Islington, Robert Wilmot, esq. 
merchant, of Guildford-stree! ,to Jane, only 
daughter ofthe late Samson Wheildon, esq. 
of Caldon, Staffordshire. ; 

30. By Special Licence, Edw. Ellice, 
esq. to Lady Aune Bettesworth, sister of 
Earl Grey, and widow of the late gallaut 
but unfortunate Capt. B. of the Royal Navy. 

31. Richardson Purves, esq. to Miss 
Hyde, only daughter of John H. esq. of 
Fenchurch-street. 

At Exeter, James Craufoed Nielson, esq. 
to Albertiva, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Albertina Backer. 


New, 
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~ for Berkshire. 


+4 Sternheim,” 


Wop. 1. At St. Sidwells, Devon, William 
Speke, ¢sq. of Jordans, .Somersetshire, to 
Frances, thisd daughter of the late Rev. 
Archdeacon Andrews. 

2. Vice-admiral Aylmer to Frances, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. T. H. Pear- 
son, 0! Queen-Camel, Soimersetshire. 

9. Thomas Northmore, esq. of Cleve, 


Devonshire;to Miss Emmeline Fdlen, dau. 


of Sir Jobn E, bart. of Windlestone, co. 
‘Durham. 

11. Peer George, esq. of Brixton- rise, 
Surcey, to Cegilia, third daughter of the 
late Edw. Beetham, esq. of Fleet-street. 

}4. At Greenwich, Frank Sumythes, esq. 
of Colchester, to Caroline, daughter of John 
Dale, esq, of Hatton-garden, and of Green- 
wich ix Kent. 

15. At Perth, in ScotjJand, R.C. Biunt, 
esq. som of the late Sir Charles B. to Miss 


_B. Be Mercer, daughter of the late Capt. 


M. of the Royal Cavalry. 

, 16. At Hiil-houge, Scotland, J. N. Mac- 

Jeod; esq, of Macleod, to Ane, fourth dau, 

of J. Stephensor, esq: of Great-Ormond-st. 
16, Viscount Bernard, eldest son of the 

Karl of Darlington, to Lady Sophia Pou- 

lett, eldest daughter of Earl Poulett. 
By'special licence, at the house of Gen. 


_ Layard, at Greenwich, the Earl of Lind- 


sey, to Miss Layard, eldest daughter of 


the Jate Dean of Bristol, and niece to the — 
late Duchess of Ancaster. 


-/ 22. Daniel Cooper, esq. of Pall Mall, 
to Miss Tomson, piece of Admiral Fox, of 
te 


Grant David Yeats, M. D.’of Bedford, 
to Miss Jane Colquhoun, daughter of P. C 
esq. of James-street, Buckingham-gate, 

25.' Lord Hamilton, heir-apparent to the 


' Hoase of Abereorn, to Miss Douglas, 


whose father is of the Harewood family, and 
_next in succession to the earldom of Mor- 
ton, and the estates annexed. 

26; At Bisham abbey, Fulwar Craven, 


“esq. of Chilton-house, to Laura, ‘second 


slaughter of George Vansittart, esq. M. P. 





Deavus. 

* 4907, T Offenbach, in the Circle of 
Feb. 18. the Upper Rhine, Madame 
Mary-Sephia la Rocbe, a lady of great lite- 
rary celebrity in Germony, widew of the late 
_M. George Michael la Roche, formerly 
Chancellor to the Blectar of Treves at. 
Coblentz. “She was born at Kauffbeuren, 


“ie Swabia, Dee:, 6, 1730. Her father, 


George Frederick Gutermann, M. D. was 
a physician at Augsburgh. ‘Her writings 
are numerous, “The most popular are, 
na in’ 1771; atid 
Rosalie,” *in 17 She has left one 
ton, Charles la Rocha; Counsellor’ of the 
es, at Berlin,» . yiisec 

1808. #. 25. At Sandwidhy ad :Keut, 

ofl 76, Mrs, Anne Baker, wife of Mr. 


Marriages and Deaths of remarkable Pérsohs. ‘ [Nox. 


John B. formerly a cabinet-maker in that 
town, and the youngest of two daaghters 
of the late Mr. Edw. Bisted, of Sandwich ; 
aud; Oct. 26, at Sandwich, aged 81, Mr. 
John Baker, her husband, « : 

Nov. 1§. At Bantam, in Java, Peter- 
Philip'Du Pay, esq. governor, end com- 
manier of the Dutch troops im that king- 
dom. He was born in London in De- 
cember 1762. 

1809, Jan, 29. At Mavitree, near Exe- 
ter, Devonshire, Mr: Thomas Rodie, eldest 
son of Thomas R. esq. merchant, of Li- 
verpool. If ever departed worth, and ta- 
lents withered in their bloom, can deserve 
to arrest the attention, and awaken the 
emotion of sympathetic grief, the-untim-ly 
tate of this.interesting and amiable youth 
must ‘be sincerely mourned. With an 


understanding discerning and sagacious, ’ 


manly and matured: beyond bis years, en- 
tiched by useful literature and extensive 
observatjon; with a heart the most guile- 


“less, affectionate, and kind, but in spirit 


independent, and in purpose firm; in his 
own family mingling with the sympathies 
of fraternallove all the tender anxieties of 
the father and the friend ; with manners 
which, without the aid of artificial refine- 
ment, endeared by their mild and unaf- 
fected simplicity, he was preparing te 
enter upon that career of life’in which his 
abilities and his virtues could not fail to 
have secured him both stceess and ho- 
nour. But how frail and delusive are our 
fondest hopes! how vain the expectation 
of the human heart! A frame and con- 
stitution once so active and vigorous was 
insensibly invaded by an insidious and 
corroding malady, which baffied all the 
arts of medicine and the incessant atten- 
tion of the most affectionate of friends. 
Yet still hope lingered in a mother’s 
heart: and, to shield him from the seve- 
rities of a Northern Winter, she resolved 
to bear bim to a milder climate, as an-ex- 
pedient to mitigate, if not to arrest, his 
disease, and to prolong to its utmost li- 
mits the period of a life so dear. But, 
alas! in this remote and distant scene it 
was soon her melancholy lot to serrow 
without hope; and the sad consolation 
which remained for some weeks to her af- 
flicted bosom was to watch the languid 
struggles of dissolving Nature; until at 
length, “his days being numbered, his 
purposes broken off, even the thoughts of 
his heart,” she closed the eyes of her be- 
loved son in the twentieth year of his age. 
Feb.10. At Rome, aged 58, 29 of which 
he had passed in antiquarian research in 
that .city, Georges Zéega, a native of 
Kiel in Holstein, where he was born in 
1751. _He'was, for several years keeper 

of the ‘Pope's Cabinet. of Medals ;’ and 
was the author of many learned in, 
the most-distinguished of which is his 
i i treatise 
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keep Jodging-hou << for thé reception Bf 


treatise i De, Orig Orig ig Usu Obelisgo-_ 
ain pb ished in folio Y. 1801. 
a eration o at ived bim o 
ced him. to 


niments 
foe gery no sooner made 
to. the ‘present King of Denmark 
nominated him to a professors! up 
_University of Kiel, and soon 
ards conferred on him the order of 
= At the Cape ¢ of Good Hope, Mrz 


pl of Lieut,-cvl. M‘D. of Lyndade. 


d about 64, Mr. Sylvester» 


fies, of ‘ea Mall, an,emsnt copier 
it, wat-»¢-colours of antient. portraits, and 
ap engrayer,and publisher of * The Biow 


graphical, Mirror, 1795, Sc.” of which the. 
ines Pe rt, iA now pests for publication,; Ue, 


known by. his Prints :to illustrate 


~dde was familiar with most 
ollectors of his, day; and eminent 
lively parts and social mapnern, ‘ 


ghter of the late Dey W.r 


cen Town Malling in Kent (seq. p- 


684); cn So by whom he. has left three puryiving 


daugater. 

a rising. engraver, died yoong, about 
pos George-Perfect Harding, his second 
surviving son, follows his, father's oceupa- 
tion, with great credit for skill in that line. 

Ah» . At Cusworth, near Doneaster, 
eb: York, Miss Heber, of Weston, North- 
amptonshire, and sister of the wife of W. 
Wrigtitson, esq. of Cusworth, 

Mr. Thomas Tilladam, book-keeper, to 
Mr,.Cooke, solicitor; of Bristol; a young 
man whose memory is endeared to all, who; 
witnessed the uprightness and assiduity 
with which he fulfilled the duties of his 
station in life, and the Christian spirit 
with which he bore a long suffering illness, 
and met the streke of death. 

Aged 40, Mary, wife of Mr. William 
Harpur, of Pousden, co, Oxford. 

At Culworth, Northamptonshire, Fran- 
cés, relict af John Osbaldeston, gevt. of 
Banbury, who was lineally descended from 
the Qsbaidestons, Baronets, of Chav/ling- 
ton, and entitled to the baronetage, but did 
not assume the title on account of poverty. 

“Mr. Peck, a publican in George-sirect, 
Minories. While sitting with bis family 
at dinner, ina fit of insanity he dis- 

a pistol at his head, which caused 
his immediate death. 

In Well-eourt, Wapping, a heroine of 
some celebrity, distinguisued by the name 
of Irish Nell. Her house had long been 
friendly asylum for travellers of every 

The inhabitants of the frozen 
regions, and the Negro from the sultry 
clime: of Ethiopia, often sought refuge 
ps her roof. Jews, Turks, Christians, 

and Pagans, received the same welcome. 
Their accommodation was liberal, and on 
Feasonable terms ; and, unlike many who 


aM ‘Donald, of his Majesty's Cus-, 


Another son,. Ed-. 


Foreigners, .stie practised: an: im-* 
position. In ber.will she requested to” be 


buried iw her-best clothes; and left Sivas. 


ap indemnity: to, the. Parish, .in case the 
penaliy should be exacted of them for. suf: 
fering her to be burjed.in lmen. The te-° 
mains of poor Nell weneinterred im Swp-° 
ney burial-ground, im:the presence of\-a 
great number of mourners. The following 
Epitaph has been put om her bvad-stone : 
“ Plashy Nell of Old: Wapping hes uader 
this-clay,' .. «: [quite gay : 
Ju a new: gown, and: petticoat, -deck’d ont 
Death eke wt gy lodgings} she: ay ou 


ther 
He took her away; to his deulting of rest. ” 

Sept.14, At Langham,Rutland, Margaret,» 
Jobn,and Rachae! Lowe, wife anil children 
of John Lowe, ablind beggar, were’ acci>: 
dyatally droynedwin, the breek that rans 
thropgh Langham pasture, The mtn and’ 
his family were travelling fromOokd-Overto 
tou to Langham and the brook ‘for a mo- 
ment was swollen to: an amazing side. A” 
baker passing with bis cart-took them ab 
up; the woman and'children into.the body 
of his, cart; aud the'maf upon thefure 
of it with” bimwelf..: A) soon~as ‘they at 
tempted to cross the: fard; the cart was 
carried away byythe force of the streanr,: 
end. turned) overt The! woman and chil- 
dren, together with the horse, weredrowned 5: 
the blind man|was saved by his dog, a rope 
froin which wns. fastened! vound his wrist; 
The, baker es¢aped with difficulty. . This; 
distressing event’ occurred before it was 
dark, but the bodies of.the woman and in 
fant were not found onub the following 
merning, The dog, though having been’ 
only three months im the possession of the 
peor inan atd his family, bas:coitinually 
pived and eaten nothing since the fatal ac- 
cident. He is only about teu moaths old, 
and of the bull breed, 

At Louth, aged 81, Mrs. ‘Deinkall. 

19. At Middlewurg, of the wound he re 
ceived at Flushing, Lieut. Heavy Maxwell, . 
of the 27th Foot. 

20. Suddenly, the Rev. Riehard Golding, 
vicar of Stoke, in Norfolk, and curate of 

Abingtuon-in-the-Clay, Cambridgeshire. 

25. This afternoon, John Storey, late’ 
boatman of the port of Camus, whose 
two daughters were accidentally drowned 
on the 8th, took a young man and’ two 
young women, residing at Blyth, out iv. bie 
boat, for an excursion on the river Wains- 
beck. Storey got out at Watson’s Quay, 
on the Northumberland side of the river; 
and having taken.from the boat a large 
stone, occasionally used as an anchor, on 
pretence that it meommoded tue women,. 
he removed to a'short dis\ance at the edg@ 
of the quay, and, unperceived, quietly 
let hunself down in the tide-way with 4he 
stone, to which a small rope was attached, 

fastened 
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is- poverty is supposed to lige batg the Gear 
of het committing the rash act. 


At Ciracente, Wiliam —— a child 


ter the stone was found, with the rope tied 


29. At Newfoundland, after a short ill- 
ness, Mr. Whethera!l, su 
jesty’s ship Vestal; in which te is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Jago, first assistant-surgéon 
of 4 yee ar adj 

. At Talavera, Capt. utant 
of the 1st Battalion of Os Odaeteans Re- 
giment of Guards. 

Bel. voce At Denshanger, Nortbamp- 
tonshire, aged 37, Sarah, wife of Captain 
Wiliam Horwell, of the Royal Navy. 

Mrs. Gooch, df Anthorpe, Lincolushire, 
in a fit of jealousy, threw herself into a 
horse-pond ; but, being observed by some 
neighbours, she was in a few minutes got 
out. She was, however, so determined on 
suicide, that she tore two 10/, notes in 
pieces, and immediately after took two 
punces of sublimate, which terfaiuated her 
existence in most excruciating pain. 

At Laceby, near Caistor, co. Lincoln, 
far advanced in years, the Rev, David 
Field, rector of Thornton-le-Moor, and 
vicar of Uleeby, Lincolnshire. . 

Rev. Reginaid Brathwaite, M. A. rector 
of Brinkley, in. Cambridgeshire, and vi- 
car of Hawkshead, Lancashire, and im the 
commission of the peace for the county of 
Lancaster; B. A. 1759; M. A, 1762. 

At Hayes-place, near Bromley, in Kent, 
in tis 75th year, P. Dehany, esq. of Up- 
per Seymourétreet, Mary-le-boue. 

.". Suddenly; near the Star, on Chatham- 
hill, Kent, Mr. William Grace, *tationer, 
in Smithfield. His father, who is employed 
in the cooperage of Whitbread’s brew 
house, arrived at the Star just after his 
ou was interred in Gillingham charch- 
yard, and registered among the burials as 

@ person unknown. He attributes the me- 
Tantholy catastrophe of his son to an ou- 
fortunate attachment to a younz lady in 
Kent, to whom he was not agreeable. 

. Thomas Green, a private in the 43d Fovt, 
just retarned from Walcheren ; who, ina 
&t of delirium, from illness, cut his throat 
with a sador, in Colchester barracks. ' 

A woman of the name of Jesson, 81 
years of sge, bung herself in a barn near 
ber dwelling, at Petcrborough. Extreme 





Paul's School, London. 5 

At High Wycombe, revered, beloved, and 
regretted bya numerous circle of friends, 
Thomas Rose, esq. fathér of that Corpora. 
tion, of which he was elected ‘a 
Sept. 8, 1757, and served thé’ office of 
mayor five times. 

At Wikiamscot, co, Oxford, ‘suddenly, 
in a fit, Gcerge Dumbleton. 

At Pritwell, Oxfordshire; aged 92, Mr. 
John Banes, more than 65 years a Servant 
to ile Royal Family. 

Oct.’2, Aged'21, William, sow of Mr. 
Roberts, ironmonger, of Oxfurd-sireet. In 
cleaning a double-barreled gun (uncon- 
scious of its being charged), by some acci- 


dent it went off, ahd lodged its contents in 


his boly, of which he died in two hours. 

Of a decline; aged 35, Mrs. Sisley, wife 
of T. S.'esq. of Joweli-street, Ramsgate. 

In an advanced age, Mr. Hawkshead, 
raany years porter of Lincoln coll. Oxford. 

At Louth, aged 38, Andrew Down, gent. 
formerly of Grenley-on-the-Hill, Notts. 

At Oadby, in his 64th year, i 
Dowley, gent. of ‘Leicester. 

3. Suddenly, Mr. Haines, gardener, in 
the Parks, Oxford, 

Ip his 72d year, Mr. Jamies Prior, near 
furty years sérjeant-at-inace to the bo- 
rough of Woadstuck, ‘co, Oxford, though 
the election is anuual, His funeral was 
attended by the grevtest part of the Cor- 
poration, as a inerk of their respect to the 
themory of an old servant: ~- 

Suddenly, at his house’in Yor¥-tow, St. 
George’s-helds, Mr, Holland, formerly a 
Russia mérchant.' He was near 60 years 
ply ar py rents ‘of ins 

uniler a sion of § p 
o:? dera’ ént,< arising from the toss 


an only daughter, who was killed by a fall 
otit’of a chaise about a month ago. 


Found 
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; bordering og delirium, as 
they were upon the 1jost intimate tcrms. 
8. At Oakham, 59, John Tennant, 


a steady regard to the Religion of Christ, 
whieb upheld him in life, and eminently 
supported him in death. His funcrat took 
place on the 16th, at the Moravian cha- 
pel in Muudlin-lane, and was a strong 
evidence of the high respect and esteem 
in which he was held. Among those who 
went to pay the Jast tribuié of a tear 
were the principal Ministers of the dif- 
ferent religious asions ih that city, 
all of whom witnessed the salutary 
effects of his active humanit¥ among theic 
varied flecks, Piety, benevolence, and 
integrity, will find assimilation, in spite of 
name or sect, in every humane mind. 

In St. Saviour’s chrarch-yard, Southwark, 
aged 61, Mr. George Sunith. 

At near Elvas, in the South of 
Portugal, Mrs. Hawker, wife of Lieut.. 
col. H. of the 14th Light Draguoas. This 
lady, when much ipdisposed, accompa- 
nied by ber dsughter, set off for Oporto, 
te-join the, Colonel, who was stated to be 
wounded in battle, and very narrowly 
escaped being made a prisover by the 
Epemy. The fatigue and anxiety brought 
qn a rapid debline, of which she diced. 


bank of the river Peratt, opposite his re- 
sidence, for the purpose of going to a 

r’s house, it is sup he miss- 
e@ his fopting, and, from bank being 


- véry marrow, the night dark, and the tide 


extremely , Was precipitated into the 
river, pe Ay «Bred. drowned. The 
most ag ay ce pM 2 search for 
the body, sev dzys, has been 
unsuccersfully made, The walking-stick 
which the deceased was observed to have 
in bis hand on leaving his house was 
found the following morning, on the side 
of the bank towards the river. On his 
person at the fatal period were a gold 
watch, and a pockei-vook containing 
Bank-notes to a considerable amount. 

At the Red Lion inn at Boston, co, Lin- 
col, after a short illness, Howard, 





At Deat, 5nne, only daughter of Joseph 
W. Seimon, esq. of wich, in Cheshire. 
At Weybridge, Mrs. Anne Prevost, re- 
lict of Major-general Augustin P. and 
mother of Lieutenant general Sir George 
P. bart. Copt. J. P. of the Royal Navy, 
and of Lieut.-col. W. P. of the 67th Foot. 
At hrs father’s in Cockspur- 
street, Hay-market, of a bilious fever, 
and in the 14th year of bis age Bar- 
low Mitchel Maclead. only son of Col. M. 
of Colbecks ; a youth of talents 30 great 
as held out the fairast ise of his con- 
spicuously filling the place allatted him in 
seciety, as male heir and representative 
of the Macleods of Lewes, ome of the most 

antient and powerful of the Clans. a 
18. 
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Mrs. Smale, wife of H, S, €8q. of York», 
place, Walworth, Surrey, butlate of Flud~ 
yer-street, Westminster. 

11. At Woodbridge, Suffolk, a child. of 
Capt. Marsh, about two. years olds Being 
indisposed, a.servant was sent ta a neigh-, 
bouring apothecary for a wine-emetick 5 
when, bx mistake, a quantity, of. oil of, vi- 
triol was given, and administered to the 
infant, whic occasioned its death, after 
lingering two, days. in great. agonies. ., 

Tn her 69th_year, Mrs, Paget, of, Loughe, 
borough, co. Leicester, - 

Soddenly, Mr, William. Herriott, . dase, 
geon and apothecary, of Winterton, near, 
Brigg, co, Lingglns.. leaving, a, wile nas 
four children. : 

12, Ip the 90th year. of his age, Mr. 
Richard Reynolds, formerly -butler off 
Caius college, Cambridge; an qntiquary,, 
and rather an eccentric, char » His: 
museum, at his house on the Market-hill, 
Cambridge, .be was very, propdyaf. shewing 
to strangers, By, his will he directed that. 
his, coffin should not be made in,the usual, 
shape, but lik¢ a box, to which a lock, is 
fixed, and the key, delivéred.to. thecare of, 
his executor; wpop the top; op.a leaden 
plate, the letters R. R. are inscribed... 4 

Aged 62, Mr. Richasd. Grimes, of. “the: 
Academy.in Hillgrove-street, Kingsdown,, 
Bristol. . He was a man of considerable, 
and uncommon talents ; his conversation, 
was easy and «telligent, without the least, 
trait of literary pride, or apparent conn, 
sciousness of superior abiliies;, which, 
rendered him so eminent in the profyssion, 
to which his whole life had. been devoted,, 
His daughter a on on the. 9th. of 
September (sce p. 893) 

Buried, this liey" at Ripon, Yorkshire, 
the Rey. Isaag Cook, M.A. head-master, of 
the Grammar-school there, 

Mr. Jobn. Golding,, of, Henley-upon- 
Thamés, co. Oxford. 

13. Th Qyeesrsquare, Bristol,, aged 1 deg 
Harriet, second,dau hter of Wille Jen- 
kins, esq. of Yougball, in ireland 

At Grantham, aged 61, Mrs. Allen, wife 
of Mr. George A, master of the Granby, 
Head inn at that place. 

At Melton- Mowbray, co. Leicester, after 
a long illness, Mr, David Kendall, ap emi- 
nent grazier ; and, on the 15th, .hisowife. ; 

At Worthing, Sussex, Anne-Lanisa,,eld- 
est daughter of. Ralph Bernal, esq... of 
Bernard street, Landen. 

Ia King-street, Govent-garden, . in -his 
"0th year, Walliam Cordy, es 

14. Aged 2 years, a son of Me. White, 
baker,,in, Holywell-street, Strand, He fell 
into a tab of boiling-water, and was so 


dreadfully scalded as to canse his; death, 
in great agoay, in a few, hours, 

-—— Sinith, a watchman, to Messieurs 
Knatchbull and Co. of £ iracechurch-street, 
fell down in a-fit, and, instantly expixed... 


[Nor 


Mrs. Christie, landlady: of the: Castle 
public-house in Long-alley, Moor-fields, ° 
While, in apparent. parfoct health, she fell, 
back in heg.chajr, amd died directly, 

At St; Leonard’s, Malling, Kens, aged. 
58, Mrsi Deuce, widow of the, latex Tho-— 
mas A. D. esqi,of that place. , 

In his 65th, year, Gaile Jones, eng, of 
Nasb-mill, Herts, 

15. Aged 71, Mr. ‘Thommes, Hornby, an. 
alderman of the borough.of Deadon) and’, 
thrice mayor.of that corporatiop. , 

At Cerney-house, Moucestershir gn Mise, 
Margaret Dehany Holder. ..; 

At Swansea, the, Rev. W. Coxsan itine- 
rant preacher among the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, he conmmenced bis itinerant ba- 
bours in. 1789,;., but, through much weak-) 
ness and infirmity of body, durimg;the last: 
pay aaa sincapable of the ‘duties 

fapanen at dhe 4 itinerant. life. .. 
ays , in a fit, after sponding the: 
eveningin perfect health and spirits, 
Fairbairn, assigtant to, Mr. Burnet, sav-! 
gepn, of; Great Mary-le-bone-street.;, 

16.. At Gaerysey,.in bis 89th year,. Wi, 
Le. Marc oy ate bailiff.and: «biel 
magistrate of that is 

At Bray, near Dublin, -Col. Smith, of, 
the dd Garrison.Battalion. .Weapons ‘of 
offence. had. .beew asi much as paessible- 
kept out of bis way; but he unfortunately 
got possession, of,-a large carving-knifey 
with mbigh. he almost severed hin heats 
from his body. - yo « 

“Aged 76, Mr. Spirgs,.of} Yarwell, near. 
Wansford, Lincolns re. 

At Shirehamptog,yin his 73d -yean, tide 
ward Brice, ¢sq,.alderman of. Bristol; and: 
in the cominission of the: peace forythe 
county of, Somersep. 

17...rs. Dalmer,, relict. of the. late- J. 
D. esq. of Reading, Berks. 

At. Vicars,hill, Ly nrington, Hants, Tho- 
mas Goldwin, esq. late of Jamaica, 

At Aldershkot-! Surrey, aged..6ly 
Mss... Pigott, wife of. the, Rev, James P. vi« 
car of WigstomMagna, Leicestershire, aud; 
of Swaten qun-Spanby, Lingolyshire. 

At Campo.Mayory.in Portugal, after, 
few deys iliness,.,.Major Rich. Veatelevr, 
of the 38th Foot. 

18. Killed; near. Shepton-Mallet,, by: a 
waggon. goipg over.bingy, Mr. John Marshy 
a respectable, farmer, of Leweston,, near 
Sherborne, Dorsetshire, _ 

At Southampton, . Mrs, Lomer, sen. Te- 
a of the late Wm..L..e§q,,0f thas, phace. 

Jobe Mellersh, esq. 98 Shalford, near 
Guildford, Surrey." - 

Fouad deadin her ved, dnring thes ab- 
sence of her. husband,on a long. journeys 
Mrs,, Minifie, wife of Mr..M. shop-keeper 
at Bath, leaying 4welve chi 

At Woodford,pnear Armagh, in Ireland, 
George Robson, esq,, barrister-at-law, * . 

_ At her, huge im Stephen's-green, 4 = 

















fin,"Sarah Newcomet, “sister of the late 
‘Sir s N, bart: of Mos#itown, co. 
“Longford, who died"in'1169; when the 
title of ‘Baronet, conferted upd his “ati- 
cestor in’ 1625, becante extinct. ' 
19. ‘In his 54th “year, ‘I'iiomas Woods, 
. of ‘Brook, co, Ratland*° “© 
i Carolina-row) Bristol, ded 91;"Mrs. 
Killigrew, widow 6f the late Mr. T. Gaild- 
ford K. wine-merchant, of that tity. — 
The Hon. Francis-William ‘Arbuthnot, 
son of the late Viscoiint"A. . 
At the New London inn, Exéter,’ the 
“Réy. John Smyth, D: D.’ master of Pem- 
broke coll. Oxford, prebendary of Glou- 
cester, “and réctor Of ‘Paifford, “ih the 
county; a gentleman of distinguish- 
ed eradition, pessessed of pecttliar force 
and ‘ h of mind, uftited ‘with every 
uality ; of a fortitude wisdbdued 
_ by pain ; ahd, ou Christién principles,firm 
im hour of death. + Dr. Sihyth was one 
“of those characters who blend erudition 
“with’ social ease and cheerfulness, He was 
free in ‘bis manners, Hut néver coarse ; 
Wulf’of aifecdote, and well acywainted with 
miinkiad! In the earlier part of his life 
he'was a t admirer of the Drania, and 
always fi himself in the-pit, near the 
‘stage; never missing Garrick, if in town, 
when that great actor perforined; and 
often ‘went from ’Oxfétd to see him act. 
Part ‘of the year he devoted to the duties 
of his calling, aid the rest té the social 
and rational enjoyments.of the metropolis, 
ly residmg at the Oxford coffee- 
house; There was a rough dignity in his 
“person, and his character corresponded ; 
‘but thotigh open’ and manly, he always 
‘appeared the gentleman and the scholar. 
His loss is félt by a wide circle of friends. 
After a long and severe indisposition, 
solely brought on by the‘arduous daties of 
his profession, which he Continued to per- 
form long after his constitution was greatly 
‘injured, aged 70, the Rev. James Maid- 
tan, many yests rector'of Perrivale, co. 
* Middlesex, and minister of Kingsland cha- 
He was well known ‘as'a true Chris- 
‘tiah,, and a man in whose strict integrity 
every one might confide ; and whose death 
‘ts sincerely lamented by his disconsolate 
‘widow and numerous friends. ; 
At Eskmount, co, Forfar, in Scotland, 
David Hunter, esq. of Blackness, 
Suddenly, in Brook'’s-buildings, Port- 
‘Tand-road, 2 gentleman named Steaning, 
‘ of Aylsham, Backs. 
‘ 20, Suddenly, at the Crown and Thistle, 
, Jethro Miller, late maister of a 
gen-brig. He had been im a dis- 
“tracted state of mind ; and ‘was jately dis- 
ed “ooo Royal Navy om account 


“a gentleman of imlependent 

tu a reo a i He 
‘Bad faken his place #6 return thittrer this 
Way 5! was lodging at the Gun tavern, Bil- 


i 
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Wmezsgate ; ‘and had but a sholt ‘time re- 
“tite? ro'his chamber te pack up his appa- 
ret,when the waiter Who wert to inform 
“Pith: that the vessel was ready fouhd hin 

sitting pprigbt in a ‘¢hair in a senseless 
stdte. “The waiter supposed hitn sleeping, 
but upon examination found he was dead. 

At Lower oti, Stirtey, id ber 73d 
year, Mrs; Wanstall. 

At Iver, near Windsor, Matilda, fourth 
‘dangtiter of Walter Maysell, esq. 

‘If his 77th year, Williath Axe, egg. of 
Birchin-lane, Cornlijll. 

After only a few hotirs illness, Thomas 
James, esq. of the South-Sea-house. 

In his 79th year, Jotm Carrtthets, esq. 
of Holmains, surveyor.genéral of taxes 
for Scotland. 

In Dublin, Strettél Jackson, esq. late 
latidwaiter of Cork. 

22. Of an inflammation of the chest, 
aged 41, Mr. Robert Montague Burrell, 
of the 3un.Fire-office, Craig’s-court. 

Suddenly, at Bath, Mrs. Anne Dizhton, 
relitt of Richard D. esq. of the Wildermess 
in the Forest of Dean, Gloncestershire. 

Aged upwards of 70, the Rev. John 
‘Deacle, rector of Newbottle, and vicar of 
King’s Sutton, Northainptonshire; a-most 
zealous and exemplary chatacter; in the 
commission of the peace for that county, 
and father of the Rev. Thomas D, rector 
of Uphill, Somersershire. . 

At her house in Great Mary-le-bene- 
street, after a short illness, occasioned by 
the loss of an only son, Mrs. Bateson, re- 
lict of the late George B. esq, formerly a 
captain in the Third Regiment 6f Ghards, 
sister to Sir Robert Kingsmill, ‘pf Sidmon- 
ton-house, Hampshire, abd of Sir Rebert 
B. Harvey Langley, of Park, Bucks, barts. 

At Greetham, Rutland, aged upwards of 
60, Mr. Thomas Locke ; @ man Who, by 
hig own unremitting industry, brought-up 
a large family with credit and respett, 

Aged 63, Mr. Tenney, of. .Donington- 
Wikes, co. Lincoln. While walking near 
his house he was seized with spasms in his 
stomach, of which he died in a few minutes. 

25. At Saltash, in Cornwall, sudden}y, 
Mrs. Spicer, wife of Capt. S. of the Reyal 
Navy, leaving a young family of five 
children. She was ata tea-party, enjoy- 
ing the most perfett health and spirits, 
and, without the least warning or a groan, 
fell. back lifeless in a chair. 

At Clapton, Middlesex, aged 48, the wife 
of William Baxter, esq. t+.) 39 

At the house of Mr. Scott, in May,'s- 
buildings, Newington-road, by taking pei- 
son, Miss Penelope-Matilda Sneathing, a 
young lady who eloped from Margate, in 
the early part of the Summer, vi dra- 
‘g00ti-officer. She had been ig a deeppnd- 
ing state for some time past, 

24. “At Glouceiter, aged 68, Mr, An- 
drews, of Stantnoré, surgéob. ~~ 

At 











a ek 


‘late Rev. Rdward T. of 


At Lathom-house, in Lancashire, Miss 
Margaret Taylor, youngest daught. of the 


in Kent. 
ime, wile 


est daughter of J Chepipes ~ 
laughter ames e 
grand-daughter of Truudeell,2sq. 

Mr. Samuel Pye, of late a sur- 
geon at Bristol. 

At Tortington, near Arundel, Susgex, in 
her 76th year, Mrs, Elizabeth Leeves, wi- 
ae th ng late William Mil! L. esq. 

t bis house in the Artillery y aya 
aged upwards of 70, Mr. Hull, of the City 


row, Newington, Surrey, late of Gloucester. 

25. Mr. John Marston, grocer, of Bos- 
ton, co. Lincoln. Returning from Kirton, 
he dropped down, an died instantly. 

Capt. John Edwards, of Broadstairs. 

Mrs. Ploughman, wife of Mr. P. brewer, 
at Romsey, Hants. ‘She was dressed for 
the purpose of going te church, which she 
used punctually to attend, when, in the 
midst of her usual flow of cheerfulness 
and spirits, she fell down suddebly in her 
chamber, and expired. 

26. Mrs. Barker, wife of Capt. 

B. commanding officer of the Sea Fenci- 
bles and Regulating Service, brother of 
Capt. William B. of Portsmouth; leaving 
a family of seven children. 

In his 67th year, Mr. Millaway, of 
Prince Géorge’s-street, Portsea. 

At Sutton, Surrey, in her 83d year, Mrs. 
Wail, relict of Mr. Devereux W. late of 
the same pisces and formerly of Nicho- 
las-lane, London. 

27. Mr. Hull, landlord of the Windmill 
tavern, Kennington-cross, Surrey. He was 
passing along Blackfriars-road, and feel, 
ing himself indisposed, went into the Crown 
public-house, and called for a glass of |i- 
quor; while standing at the bar, in the 
gct of di inking it, he dropped down, and 
instan(ly expired, supposed ip consequence 
ef bursting a blood-vessel in the head. 


“ Mr, Pearce, plumber and glazier, of 


Unionestreet, Southwark. While stepping 
out of bed, he fell down, and died directly. 

In consequence of cating an immoderate 
quantity of nuts, Mr. Coope:, jun. son of 
Mr. Thomas C. late of theGeorge and 
Dragon public-house at Js. 

Mr. Freeman, father of Mr. H. F. of 
Oxford, builder. 

Mr. Jones, artist, Wells-str. Oxford-str. 

At the honse of her cousin, Mrs. Wicks, 
of Heston, near Hounslow, Miss Shordiche, 
eldest daughter of Michael S. esq. of Icken- 
tam-hail, Middlesex. The death of this 
truly amiable young lady bas diffused a 
very general sorro yughout the neigh- 
Rourhvod in which she liyed. She had lan- 
Guished for some years under a disease 
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they discover any thing internal or external 
to which they could ascribe ber sudden 
death. Such was the result of an ope- 
ration, by which the Writer of this article 


tioned, so harrowing to 
must, one would suppose, have completed 
the measure of woe ; yet more re- 
mained behind. The cup of affliction was 
not yet sufficiently bitter. The Clergyman 
intimated, that, previous to his performing 
the Burial Service, it was necessary that @ 
Coroner’s lnquest should ascertain the cause 
of the young lady’s death. To this her rela- 
tives and friends were obliged to submit; 
but all the little fortitude which had hitherto 
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family of § iche have been jn possession 
when’ it was tramned by Stun, ‘son 


Shordiche and fvetta his 


— 


pérty torttinred to the present d The 
survivors of this family are, M Shor- 
diche, esq. the father ; two sons, Robert and 


wok. 
, esq. of North-end, Ful- 
hem, and shy: the} Grosvenor-squa. 
At Kensingtou Gravel-pits, of. a con- 
aged 28, Mrs, Hunt, widow of 


- the Jate Mr. Jobn H, of Southwark ; teav- 


“wAged 83, Mr. Solomon Wisdom, formerly 
governor of Oxford cownty-gaoi. 
Mr. Starey, of Croydon, Surrey. Re- 
from town in.bis chaise, accompa- 
nied by one of his sons, the horse took 


speed; and, im order to extricate them- 
selves from their périlous situation, they 
jouped_out of the chaise, The son escaped 
with'little injury; but the father unfortu- 
hately fell with his head on a stove, and 
fractured. his skull in so shocking a man- 
ner that he only survived about 3 hours, 
during which titne he was totally insens)- 
Die. He has left a widow and Pchildren: 
29, At Ipswich, Thomas Roper, ésq, late 
be timber-merchant. 
near Bristol, where she went 
an recovery of her health,. Miss Web- 
Mer, eldest dangh. of Mr. P..W..of Derby. 
Mrs. Bell, wife of Mr. B. surgeon, of 
, Ratland 
90, William Henry ‘Cavendish Bentinck, 
Portland, Marquis of Tichfield, 
Eart of Portland, Viscount Woodstock, 
avd Baron Ciren j one of his Majesty’s 
Stor Privy Coaneil, Chan- 
Of the Dajviiaty 6 of Oxford, = 
of thé Garter, Lord Lientenant of 


aay reciapten, High Stewa of 






thé borough of Wedbly, im Heres 
Gent. Mac. Noventber, 1809. 
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» First Lord of 
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fordshire ; ‘and sitéveeded to the title tpdn 
Gab, Seby 82 T10D: eyporcaba bod oh He . 






coten Gea, 

berlain of b ary Bousehola nich 
office he 1766. * He 
was constitu’ ri, *?782, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; which office he held 
till Sept. 15, it the same eat. “Te was 
farther appointed, ue 1783, {* 
Lord Commissioner the Treasuty ; and 


tesigned December 17, in the argh 
In 1792 he succeeded the Earl of Guild- 
ford as Chancellor oy the University of 
Oxford ; and in 1807 was again appointed 
Treasary, which he lately 
resigned. The Duke of Portland riarried 
Noy. 8, 1766, Dorothy, daugher of Wil- 
liam, fourth Duke Devonshire ; by 
which lady he had issue William Heury 
Cavendish, Marquis of Tichfield, who sue- 
ceeds to the title, born June 24, 1768 ; 

William Edward Cavendish, born Se ptem. 
ber 14, 1774, appointed October 25, "183, 
tobe clerk of the Pipe-office for fife ; 4 
major-general in the Army, and late. go- 
verhor of Madras; Charlotte, born Oc- 
tober 3, 1775; Mary, born March 153, 
1778 ; William Charles “Augustus Ca- 
vendish, born May 1780; William Fre- 
derick Cavendish, born Nov. 2, 1784; a 

daughter, born Oct. 1786.—William, first 
Earl of Portland, was descended from the 
noble family of Bentinck, of the province 
of Overyssel, in Holland, where his family 
flourished fur many ages. In his youth 
he had been page of honour to William 
Prince of Orange, afterwards King Wil- 
liam the Third; from which office he was 
advanced to that of gevtleman of his bed- 
chamber. Te was the confidential servant 


. of the Prince ; and was sent into England 


in 1677 to solicit his marriage with the 
Princess Mary, eldest daughter of James 
Dike of York ; and again in 1685 to offer 
to James the assistance of the Prince's 
troops and person to repel the invasion of 
the Duke of Monmouth. In the year suc- 
ceeding that of the Revolution, in the pro- 
motion of which measure Mr. Bentinck 
had been extremely active, he was ap- 
pointed, Feb. 15, to be apy of the stole, 
and sooh after creawd Baron Cirencester, 
Viscount’ Woodstock, and Earl “f Port- 
land. His Lordship served under his Royal 
Master both ig Ireland and in the Nether- 
lands, with great reputation. He was 
principally employed in the negotiation of 
thie Treaty of Ryswick in 1697; and was 
sooti after appointed ambassador extra- 
ondigely Zo the Court of France. Ih 1695 
a Enquiry being instituted into consia 
Sinapeons relative to the passing of an 
Act for gers postin the East Com- 
pany, it was reported to the House of 
Commons, that some —, of both 
houses had been bribed ; 
that filty thousend poandobad Sten offereA 
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picket teartat ae Pe 


King he was not always regarded 
Bese ae 0 Shee 


Nov. 23, 1709, 
cond Earl of Portland ; William, one of 
the nobles of the province of Holand ; and 
Sines of Oreryesel Henry, sosend, Ear 
vince . , Henry, 
of ayer married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Wriothesley Baptist second Earl Gaius- 
borough; with which lady he obtained, 
among other essions, the moiety of 
Pay © 
athampton. By Ki the First 
he’ was. created Manges of 
Duke of Portland ; and he died governor 
of the island of Jamaica July 4, 1726. 
William, second Duke of Portland, his 
son, married Margaret Cavendish, daughter 
and heiress of Edward second Earl of Ox- 
ford; by which lady, wlio died July 7, 
1785, he had issue: Elizabeth Cayends ¥ 
boin July 27, 1735, and married to Tho- 
mas Viscount Weymouth’; Henrietta Ca- 
vendish, born May 6, 1756, and married 
to George-Henty Earl of Stamford; Wil- 
liam Henry Cavendish, the late third 
Duke of sn Edward Charlies Ca- 
veniish, born” March 3, 1744, and mar- 


ried December 28, 1782, a daughter of 


Richard Cumberland, esq.—At ten o'clock 
ou Thursday morning, Nov,9, the St. James's 
Volutiteers mustered in St. James’s-square, 
and formed a part of the procession on the 
melancholy occasion of his late Grace’s fu- 
ueral. At eleven the cavalcadé sat out 
and proceeded up Bond-street, on its way 


to St. Mary-le bone cliurch-yard, wherein * 


the’ Duchess of Portland lies interred, in a 
magnificent family vault,which was er 
about thirty years since, The hearse was 
richly embiazoned with heraldic ornaments, 
ent om by vel Migstar ee by seven 

Ournitig coaches, sev stateycar- 
riages. Thé'coffin was covered with a rich 
Genoa crimson velvet, and richly decorated 
the lett if Siy the following vce 

e is simply the following inscri 
dion? tt The Most. Noble William Hen 
Cavendish Bentinck, Duke of Portla 
Gled October the 30th, 1809, aged 71 
ya , 


we 





industry, and b 
maniy. form, improved by polished man- 


ners, his conversation was always pleas- 


y 
requested in cases of difficulty, and al- 
ways given freely and judiciously. He 
was twice ied ; but bas left no child. 
The second wift survives him. To the 
Stationers Company he has given a rever- 


St. Martin’s church, Ludgate-street. 

At Cobham-hali, Surrey, in the prime 
of life, the Rev. Inigo-William Josies, 
youngest and only surviving son of Harry 
Jones, formerly of New-inn, and late of 
Turnham-green, esq. attorney-at-law. Mr. 
H. Jones married one_of the daughters of 
the late Alderman ‘Thomas, and sister to 
Mrs. Birch, of Spring-gardens ; by whom 
he had two sons: Henry (who died about 
three years leaving an only daugh- 
ter}, and the e-named Inigo- William; 
and three daughters, all of whom are liv- 
ing. Mec. H. Jones, by annuities, post- 
obit bonds, and other money transactions; 
acquired a fortune of nearly 300,000/. To 
his eldest son, Henry; he left 150,000. 5 


telligence. p yet ) » but net 
clegant and to sragers bd he ape 
ance of 
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if it did vot rank: him with the Porsons, 


youug man, must 
ment of his critical skill art profeued ore 
dition. in talents and attainments he 
shone pre-eninent. His mind was fertile, 
acute, -- year it had‘an ho ery 
sp; raced every art every 
i Ser ott 
reate an 
memory vas accurate and retentive ; the 
facility with which he read and compre- 
bended was wonderful: le seemed to take 
in every thing at a single glance, and to 
Kdow atmost. intuitively, what others had 
Obtained by effort and labour. As he 
fived much in the world, and possessed 
great discernment, men and maoners of 
every description were familiar to bim ; 
nothing eluded his observation ; nothing 
escaped his remembrance. He associated 
With all ranks; knew their characteristic 
traits, and accurately sketched their dis-’ 
tinguishing excellencies and defects. His 
conversation was ful) of spirit and viva- 
city; his language copions, and is terms 
select, enlivened with wit, enriched b 
fancy, and abounding with anecdote. He 
composed apd wrote, with rapidity almost 
unequalled, ina style easy, elegant, and 
> uous, though somewhat diffuse. 
We castser was not always profound or 
Original ; but bis reasoning: was generally’ 
just, ° his arguments convincing, and, 
the subject Sot. admitted, embellished with’ 
a profusion of metaphor and + 
There are ges in some of bis wri- 
which have all the warmth, vigour, 
juminous illustration of Burke. With 
alithese talents natural and acquired, he 
possessed the warmest feelings and most 
benevolent disposition: he was manly and 
open, good-natured, hovpitable, and |i- 
beral, Having a considerable incame, and 
a large forituge in reversion, he indulged 


* in the luxuries ‘of the table, and in general 


habits of expence which were highly im- 
pradent, gn4 which involved him in fre- 
queut pecuniary embarrassmeuts. These 
embarrassments, added to some recent oc- 


' etrrences in ‘which he has been harshly’ 


treated, and in which his character suffered 
through the indiscreet zeal of friends, and 
the malignant spirit of his enemies, preyed’ 
@rhis sasceptible mind ; and in a moment- 
PL mee! world wasdeprived ofa man’ 
extraordinary wit, learning, and genius ; 
who.wanted nothing but pradenee and 
to have rendered him 2 blessing 
friends, and an ornament to’ human 
Mature. Peace to his soul ! 
Mr.Glasse’s Greek tfansiation of Mason’s 
Garactacus appeared in the year 1781,' 
hile the translator was: yet a Watchelor 
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of arts; and that of Milton’s Satnson 
Agonistes iu, 1788. In 1791 Mr. G. pub- 
lished “ # AN Sermon preached before 

Guardians of the Asylum for hel 
: Fos (see our vol. LXMf. p. 


arish Church of St, Martin's aa 
Fields, at the Visitation of the Bi 
London” (vol. LXIY. p. 10201,) ° In “se 
particularly on Christan Paley and 
more nae on aith and 
Hope, and the Consolation of » 
(see vol. UxVI p. hed and in the 
same year, “ A Sermon in the 


p. 1056.) Ih 1802, he printed “ 

a Narrative of Facts supposed to throw’ 
Light on the mysterions History of the 
* Lady of the Haystack’ Translatéd from 


a French Work published in the Imperial 
Dominions 1785” (vol. LXXIL p. 751,)-In 
1803 “A Sermon preached at the Apni- 


Thursday May 12, 1809” (vol vol. LAX. 


847.) In 1804 “ The 
bends ) saree preached May 25, ors tng 


the Day appointed Po fore General 
(LXXIV. p. 850); and in the same yeat 
he published anether volume of Sermons* 
wenger ch Ae en SA Beveridge. 


r. Seager, of Bermondsey~strect. 

tn ‘nis 498 yeat, Hart Samson, esq. of 
Spital-sqaare, near Bishopsgate. 

At Lewisham, in Kent, Mr. Charles 
Gauthier Playter. 

Mrs. Jackson, wife of the Rev. Jeremiah 
J. many years mavter of the Grammar. 
school at Uppingham, Rutland, and regtor 
of Ospringe, in os 

Aged 78, Mrs. Dickens, tenmeey of the 
Slaters’ Arms, Muréot, Rati 

At Edithwéston, Rutland, Me Cooke, an 


John Bvatice, of 


At Flushing, of the complaint which has 
proved so generaily fatal, Lieut. Gerald’ 
jd, of the 38th Regiment. 

31, Aged 25, Mrs, Biiot, wife of Mr, 
James E. jon. of Oxfe 

Late y, in Portagal, 24, Mr. Jas. 
Rusher, ser mt of the Puot, son of 
Mr. Ry of 


In Spain, in conseyvence of a wound he’ 
wonsiveg) at the battle of Talavera, 


Ey seo 
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- berwell, Surrey. 
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Brooke, esq. seeond son of the late. Go- 
vernor Brooke. 


At Deal, where he was lawded from 
Flushing, sick of a fever brought on by 
excessive : fatigue, Henry. Witherington, 
sq. of the 63d,Foot.. Inthe r 1799 
his desire for active service induced bim 
to exchange from the 9th Dragoons, and 
join the 2d’ or Queen's Regiment, then 
embatking for Holland, with..whom he 

ly distinguished himself through the 
whole of tbat arduous campaign. In the 
late Scheldt Expedition, the same motive 
aJso induced him to volunteer, by ex- 
changing from his own into. the Light 
enpeny of the 63d. Ip him his Majesty 
has @ most spirited and active officer, 
an ormameut to his profession, 

At Dover, iu consequence, of .a fever 

ht ow the island of Waleberen, Capt. 

y iam Hamilton, of the 5th Regiment of 
oot. Though young, he had seen @ great 
deal of service, particularly at Buenos 
Ayres, and in the late Expedition. This 
meritorious bat unfortunate officer was 
gazetted to a company only a few days 
previous to his decease. —Capt. N. Hamil- 
ton, brother to the above, and of the same 
regiment, was so severely wounded in the 
sortie before Flushing, that his life was. 


While we regret that the Service has thus 
Jost two of its most deserving sous, we 
sincerely sympathize with a Father who 
has also thus, in the decline of life, seen 
his fondest hopes annihilated: to him, 
however, it will. he no small consolation 
to reflect en ir amiable oo 
ing qualities will long ensure them a 

in A pace ont of their friends, 


In Dublin, aged. 72, Deane Swift, esq, 5 


of whom some pesticulars hereafter. 
- Nav,... At Windsor, Sir gohn Goodyere 
Dineley, bart.; of whom, ii our next. 

Niv. i. Ww her 87th year, Mrs. Mary 
Glossop, of Gray’s-ivn-lane-terrace, 

At his. son’s house in, Gyildford-sreet, 
aged 18, Matthew Consett, esq. 

2. In Bagot-street, Dublin, Lady Bell, 
relict of the late Sir Thomas B. 


At the Holme, co, Hereford, aged 77, 


ward Sayer, esq. : 

3. The wife of Thomas Kinley, esq. of 
Knutsford, in Cheshire. 

At Wokington, Lady Cooper, relict of 
the late Right Hon. Sir Grey C. bart. 

Mr. Fowler Bean, apothecary, of Cam- 


Mr: Green, of Mi =, Surrey. While 
in the shop of Mr,, Jameson, in Shoreditch, 


purchasing some tea, be suddenly drupped | 


down, and expied instantiy. 

4. Ip Guildford-street, Mrs. Buley, relict 
of ~ late Rev. T. E, rector of Trowell, 
near 


In George-street, Bedford-sq the 
wife of Wm, Nunn, esq, of Upper Tooting. 


At Eyfield-house, Berks, in his 45th 
a; the 4 Wilber eer recton 
ipgion Bagpuze, Berks, of Chinnor, 
Oxon, and formerly of St. Jobo’s 
Oxford; B.C. L. 1788, D.C. L. 1796. 

5. At Mortlake, Surrey, Mrs. Bruin, wife 
of Mr, Charles B. 

At Iford, Essex, in his 87th year, Wil- 
liam Williams, esq. 

In Bryanstone-street, Mary-le-bone, 
Anne-Sophia, the wife of William Mervia 
Dillon, esq. by whom she has left issue 
Jobn Joseph Dillon, esq. of Lincolo’s-inn, 
barrister-at-law, and a daughter, Hen- 
rietta-Sophia, Her amiable and gentle 
manners, her sensible and sprightly con- 
versation, and the strict principles by 
which she regulated her conduct im every 
relation of society, eudear ber memory to 
her aillicted family, and to an extensive 
eircle of acquaintance. She was the only 
cong of Austin Parke Goddard, Knigiat 
of antieat and distinguished military. 
order of St. Stephen iv Tuscany, by Anne, 
daughter of Hugh Parker, esq. (eldest son 
of Sir Henry Parker of Honington iv the” 
county of Warwick, bart. and of Margaret, 
a dayghter of Dr. Alexander Hyde, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and a near relation of Ed- 
ward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chaa- 
cellor of England, and of Queen Mary. 
and Queen Anne) by Anne, the eldest 
daughter and a co-heiress of John Smith, 
esq. (Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 

saker of the House of Commons at the 
tame of the Union with Scotland), who. af- 
terwards married Michael, tenth Earl ef 
Clanricarde, grandfather of the late Mar- 
quis and Earl, and lies interred in the 
Abbey-church of Westminster. 

6. At Walworth, Surrey, aged 55, Lady 
Rose, widow of Sir Joha-William R. knt 
late Recorder of London. She was the 
daughter of the late Mr. Sheriff Fenn (see 
vol. LXXIII. p. 994.) 

Jobn Stratford Collins, esq. an eminent 
solicitor, of Ross, co. Hereford... He had 
rode over to Whitehall, near that place, 
to inspect some alterations going on there, 
had entered the house but a few minutes, 
fell back in his chair, and expired. 

7. After a few days ilinmess, the Rev. 
George Borlase, B.D, Casuistical Profes- 
sor and Registrar in the ‘University of 


, Cambridge, and rector of Newtop, in Suf- 


folk. He was many years fellow and tutor 
of St. Peter’s college ; B. A. 1764, M. A. 
1767, aud B. D. 1780, Mr. B. was son 


, of the Rev. Dr. Wm. Borlase, author of 
‘“ The Natural History of Cornwall,” &c. 


8, Aged 76, Samuel Saloway, esq. of 
Bermondsey, tanner. 

9. In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, Mrs. 
Windale, wife of William W. esq. of 
Harrow Weald lodge, Middlesex, the se- 


. nior attorney of the Lord Mayor's Court, 


Royal Exchange, . Hil, 
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T. Hill, esq. an eminent spouses ma- 
gilbctenct aa ssenchont, OY itton, near 
ow, who has left the amazing 
upwards of 800,000/, He has bequeathed 
toa Mr. 4H + tater Bicone 
garden, 360,000/. ; to another O 
the like sum ; to a first cousin, a Clergy- 
man, 37,000/. ; to a Minister in Hatton- 
street 36,000. It is said he was for- 
merly a jo an breeches-maker, 
and pe yg a master tailor at Brentford. 
His mills were at Whitton, and by re- 
pert, for many years, be has bad the exclu- 
sive privilege of serving Turkey with gun- 
der; ani from freighting back with 
ish merchandize, he amassed the 
above princely fortune. Me had been blind 
for many years ; and at the last Brentford 
Election sported an elegant new carriage. 

10, To her 26th year, Mrs. E. Harris, 
of Pentonville. 

My. Charles Blake, accomptant, Bristol. 

11. At the Ship and Castle tavern, Fal- 
mouth, aged 35, Capt. Williamson. His 
death was occasioned Oy 8 an bursting 
in his hand, which shatt it in such a 
manner as to bring an a locked jaw. 

In Goodge-strt. Tottenham-court-road, 
Mr. James Wilson, watch-maker, formerly 
« Gas K M. P. for the 

12. George . . M. P. for 
borough of Abingdon. “Tis death was oc- 
casioned by being thrown out of a gig on 
his head, about a fortnight ago, in Ox- 
fordshire, which brought on gn affection 
of the brain and a fatal fever. He was for- 
merly in great business as a grocer, &c, 
in Reading. 

At Copford, Essex, aged 59, greatly 
lamented as a husband, a father, and a 
friend, the Rey. Dr, John Kelly, rector of 
that parish. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
LL.B. 1794, and LL.D. 1799. Dr. Kelly 
was tuter to the Marquis of Huntley, and 
the late Lord Alexander Gordon, He 
married one of the daughters of Mr. Dol- 
lond, the celebrated optician, of St, Paul’s 
ehurch-yard; by whom he has left an 
enly son, Mr. Gordon Kelly, who is also 
of St. John’s college, of which society he 
was this year elected a fellow. Dr, K. had 
formerly the vicarage of Ardleigh, near 
Colchester, which he resigued in 1807, in 
favour of his. brother-in-law, the Kev. 
Henry Bishop. . (More particulars of Dr. 
Kelly shail appear in our next.) 

13. Aged 57, Mr. Jobn Thomas, upwards 
of 30 years secretary to the Welsh Charity 
Se in Gray’s-inn-road, In his official 
Situation he was exceedingly active, dili- 
gent, and zealous in the imterest of that 
lustitution ; and was well known to the Go- 
vernors and Trustees, and to his Country- 
men the Cambrians, both of South and 
North Wales. The pressure of publie bu- 
Siness that crowded upon his hands ep the 
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arg a party partaking thereof ! 
14. In Seymour-place, John-George 
Monson, fourth Lord Monson, Baron 
Monson of Burton in Lincolnshire. He 
was born Sept. 1,.1785; married, Oct, 30, 
1807, the Lady Sarah Savile, daughter of 
Jotin Earl of Mexborough, by whom he 
has Jeft one son, born in March last, 
who succeeds him in title and estate. 

15. At Lansdown house, Berkeley. 
Square, the most noble Juhn Henry Petty, 
Marquis of Lansdown, Earl of Wycombe, 
Viscount Calne and Calnstone, Baron 
Wycombe in England, Ear! of Sherburne, 
Viscount Fitg-Maurice, and Baron Dun- 
kerron, in Ireland. The Marquis was 
born Dec. 6, 1765; was a member of the 
House of Commons unti! he succeeded his 
father Wiliam Marquis of Lansdown in 
the Peerage, May 7, 1805. On the 27th 
of the same month he married Mrs. Gif- 
fard, widow of Duke Giffard, esq. of Cas- 
tle Jordan, co. Meath, Ireland, (who un- 
der a supposed right assumed the title of 
Sir Duke Giffard, bart. the antient 


though 
baronetage of Gifford of Castle Jordan had 
become extinct in the elder branch, and 
was not ae the estate to the 
younger branch). Marquis deceasing 
without issue is Pentre m his title by 
his 








peal 


eg ae 


D Incland, by Anne, ee Dao Rese 
William Petty, Kot. M. D. thy Chephett 
Walker, Baroness Shelburne 
right) and sister of y, Earl of 
Shelburne; which John Fitz Maurice suc- 
ceeded to the estates of his uncle 
Henry Petty, of bogeys on con- 
dition of taking the name of Petty only ; 
he was Earl of Shelburne, 
Fitzmaurice, and Baron Dunkeron in Ire- 
land, in which titles he was succeeded b 
his eldest son, William, the second Ear 
of Shelburne, who filled the office of Pre- 
mier in the British Administration, and i in 
1784, was elevated to the ‘> 
of Marquis of Lansdown, Wy- 
combe, Viscount Calne and Canlaon 
The title of Lansdown had become extinct 
in the Granville family, of which house 
his first Marchioness, the Lady Sophia 
Granville, was a descendant. Bary San So- 
phia was daughter of John, Earl 
ville; by her he had issue John H 
S Pe Marquis of Lansdown. y, 
second lady, wa, daughtet of Johu 
Phepautch, rl of Ossory, he had a son 
born in 1780, Lord Henry Petty, now 
Marquis of Lansiown ; and married to 
Lady Elizabeth Surangways, a daughter, 
of the Earl of Iichesier.—The funeral of 
this much-respected and Jamentéd Noble- 
man took piace on the 23d at Paddington. 
The ceremony was conducted, accord- 
ing to his wish, with as little pomp as 
was consistent with respect. Robert Holt 
Leigh, esq. M. P. aad Heory Smith, 2 
M. P. the Executors, with Sir John Gi 
fard, bart. assisted. The coffin, as usual 
for persons of the rank of the Marquis, 
was covered with crimson velvet, with gilt 
ornaments, and a gilt plate, enumerating 
his Lordship’s titles and honours. The 
procession was attended by the following 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, who were either 
related by blood, or intimate frieddship, 
with the deceased ; v.z. the Earl of Win- 
ehelsea, the Ear! of Dysart, Lady Char- 
lotte Finch, Mr. Conyers, Mr, Baker, 
the Lord Primate of Irvland, Lord Hol- 
land, Mr. H. Sinith, aud Mr. Leigh. The 
body was'deposited ina private vault pur- 
chased for tt the purpose under the ch chancel, 
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4n apoplectic. ft, in his 49th 
tis, Somat. the much-respected 
lord of the Cheshire Cheese, in Russelt- 
court, Drury-lane. 

1. eg tena 4 te shel Mr. Jobn B. at- 


ll, aged 69, Mr, Ro- 
bert Curling, of 0. ¥ Holes, Herts. Mr. 
C. from his youth was in the Merchants’ 
Service, and for the Jatter part in the Ja- 
maica trade, in which he acquired ar 
About the year 1795. Mr. 
Rose Beckford (one of the natural sons of 
the late Alderman Beckford) 


a 


the above farm to Mr. C. for 4000/. r. 


jetor; an estate worth 12,000/. vest- 
ing in the mortgagee for 4000/. without 
redemption. 

Rev. S. Pelly, rector of Weston-sub- 
Edge, co. Gloucester. 

18, At Finchley, Middlesex, aged 27, 
Mr. James Spencer, jun. son of Mr. James 
S. of OxSord-street. 

_ 19, Ai Clare, Mrs. Mary Barker, daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral B. and sister of the 
late John B. esq. of Clare priory, 

20. Aged 32, John, the eldest son of Mr. 
William Stephens, of Throgmorton-streét, 
stationer. This amiable young man pos- 
sessed a very graceful form. and an open 
and ingenuous mind. His manners were 
polished, . his conversation frauk and 
unassuming ; and a very extensive circle 
of friends lament that two years of suffer- 
ing, under a flattering though most dan- 
gerous disorder, are termmated by an event 
which, though far from unexpected, bas 
left a void in society which will long ‘be 
felt and deeply r 

21. Aged 16, William-Thomas Farnaby, 
youngest: son of the late Sir John F. bart. 
of West-Wickham, Kent, and nephew to 
Sir Charles Farnaby Radcliffe, formerty of 
Kippington, near Sevenoaks, but late of 
— chin priory, Herts. 

, At Stadhampton, co. Oxford, in her 
sou year, Mrs. Martha Webb, widow of 
the late Mr. Edward W. 

23. At the house of £. Nicholson, esq, 
in Stamford-street, William Kingsford, esq, 
of Wickham, near Canterbury. 

24. In Soho-square, Sir John Burton, 

27. In Brompton-row, Jn. Harrison, esq. 

*.* Promorions, &e. unavordably deferred. 





BREE OF MORTALITY, from October 24, to November 28, 1809, 


Mal oie 
es - 1 
Females 1005 ; ope 





Females 


Whereof have died under 2 
Peck Loaf 5s.5d.; 5s.5d.; 5s.5d.;° 5.50.3 5250s 
Salt 12, Os. Od. per bushel ; 4d.) per pound. 


Zand 5 216 | 50 and 60 152 
5 and 10° 86 | 60 and 70 148 


Males ~ 1847 3 
69 10and 20 54170 and 80 112 
595 g W and30 135 | 80 and 90 48 
30 and 40° 165 | 90 and 100 5° 


40 and50 201,100 0 105 8 
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The fullow:ng are the AVERAGE PRICES of Navicangs 
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and Fane-Qeeses Saasie, at the Office of Mr. Scorr, N’ 28, New 
809 :—Grand 


November, 
clear, 


50k to 531. 10s. fr 50 Guineas.—Crand 


tock Canal, Par. .——Basingstok:, 
133/,.to 136/.—Commercial Dock, 80/.- 
West Middlesex Ditto, 42/. Premium.—New Ditto, 43/,—Keat 
mium.—Union Fire Office, Par.—Albion Assurance, $8.—Va 





Cana Suanes, Dock ‘Srocr, 


Junction, 220/. to 222/. ety png Can yl Fag 


and Avon, 42/, 10s. to 43/.. Seek mee in 


29/.—West India Dock, 184i, to 185/.—Loaion Ditto, 
Premium.—East 


London Water Works, 136/.— 
itto, 30/, te 351. Pre- 
1 Bridge, 10s. Discount. 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending November 17, 1809. 





epee Great Britain,,......0s++-0+++eeee-seeeee soenee 98 5458 
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age of 


ay 1148 O41 6)31 3,54 4||Monmo. 109 


LAND COUNTIES. 
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Oo} Westmor. 101 
2}iLancaster 99 1 
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Ragland and Wales, per quarter. 
101 959 750 751 1159 8 
erage ef Scotland, per quarter. 


and Bounty are to bel 
PRICES OF FLOUR, November 27 : 


0 
ie 029 4457 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Barly 
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Fine 95s.—Seconds 85s. to 90s.—Bran 10s. to 12s,—Pollard 28s. to 32s, 
Retvax of FLOUR, November 4 to November 10, from the Cocket-Office : 
Total 20,415 Sacks. Average 94%. 6.4 per Sack.—0s. Od.4 per Sack higher than last Week. 
‘’ Reruray of WHEAT, November 13 to November 18, agreeably to the new Act: 
Total 6390 Quarters.” Average 1045. Od.4—2s. 1d. } higher than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140!bs. Avoirdupois, November 17, 51s. 4d. 
Averace Price of SUGAR, November 22, 495. Td.4 per Cwt. 
-PRICE OF HOPS, iN THE BOROUGH MARKET, November 25: 








Kent Bags.....,..0..+....4/. 10s, to 6, 6s. | Kent Pockets....,.s00s0-44 10s to 6) 15s, 
Sussex Dytto.............0042 10s. to 5d. 10s. | Sussex Ditto.......0csceee4l, O8, to 5d. 5s. 
Essex Ditto.,....,......+..4/, 10s. to 5/..10s. | Farnham Ditto.,..........10/. Og to 111 Os. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, November 27: 
St. James’s—Hay....... 57. Ts. 6d. Whitechapel—Stiaw...... 2. 2s. Od. 
Straw......2/, 2s. Od. Smithfield—tlay...:....54. 18% Od. 
Whitechapel—Hay....... 5. 145. Od. Clover.,....51. 18s. 6d. 
‘ Clover... Ss. Od. Straw.....: IL 19s. L 
« » SMITHFIELD, Noy 21. Fo sink the Offal—per Stone of Sib. 
De eho 05.25. secede. couse Od.’ 5s. 4d. Lamb..: +08. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutt9ns,...cercseeese+s48, 8d, 52. Bd. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
Veal... soe 5s, Od. to Gs. 4d. Beasts about 3610. Calves-120, 
DOE scpicacterccccesesooe 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. | Sheep and Lambs 12,840. Pigs 300. 
ALS, Noy. 24: Newcastle 42s. Gd. to 72s. Od. Sunderland 62;.6d. to 68s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 102s. Mottled 114s, Curd 118s. CANDLES, 15s, Od. per Doz, Moulds 16s. Od. 
T. W, per Stone, Sib, St James's $e. 2d. Clare Market 5a, 2d. Whitéchapel 5s. 4. 
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EACH DAY'S PRICE OF STOCKS IN NOVEMBER, 1809. 


































































































































































































£1 Bank | SperCt (8 per Ct.[4perCi5 5 Long | India | India |Exchequ.jSouthSea) Old | New Om- Irish} Imp, Eng, Lat, 7 Bogie | 
G| Stock. |} B. Red. | Consols. | Cons avy | 1797.) Ann. } Stoek. | Bonds. | Bills. Stock, Ann. | Ann. | nium. j5perCt.j3per€t.| Tickets..| Prizes. — 
3X] 272 68 69 83 1 99} 1 1943: |23 a24pr.|8 a 18 pr. 68 —— ~ shut ijpr Ct.disg, 
Si] 275 .4 68h 6 s i014 15 194 [24a 25pr./8 a 13 pr.j— li pr. ' | shut : Dittes . 
1} 288 68 6 8 ———- {25a 26pr./9 a 12 pr, shut }|—— Dite ~ 
2} 288- 6 ® 10144 |———] 18) 1933 [260 27pr.|10.a 13pr.}— - 74 : Ditto, 
, a... 694 33 104j 18y 198 274 W8pr.}10atspr.j——-—| 684 2 pr. —-}— Ditte, 
ay fA . 
5} Sunday | 
sheng 6 8 93 6 O8g |} oF | Ditte, 
i} 2854 8 101; || 1 1 27a 30pr.}10 a 13pr. 9 2 pr. i ———i- «fl 
8] 285 oe est of 102" 1 Y 1054 toe 305r, 10a 13pr. 693 | @pr. |——]° 67} Le-eeet Ditto, 
10] 281 6 103 1 1003 | 183 197 |29a433pr.}10 a 13pr. 6y 693 | 8 pr. - — Dittg, 
—- Be A 6 7m | 1094 18 197 (92 aS4pr./i2a Iépr.}-— - 24 pr. 983 — Ditto. 
) 6m | =) i | 197 {38a S4pr.|i2a 15pr.]—_——]. 694 24 pr, 68 |9@ 16 0} Ditto. 
280 . 6 10 842 | 1020) ‘ 1 19% 133.a34pr.j13 al pr. _ ; 23 pr. 22 15 0} Ditto, 
35] 279 6 70 1 196, |33q S4pr.]i4a17pr. 69 |———/ 24 pr. 68 {22° 15 Ditto, +. 
2704 704" 1928 1 196} [3S @S4pr./16a 12pr. HI pr. 673 jee 15 Ditto. 
17} 279 6 70 844 | 101 1 196} ]298 28pr.|4 2 9 pr. Qt pr. | 99 | 6S R215 O]  Ditte. 
18} 70 84 | 10 185, |=—————-|50 a 2ipr.j8 a 12 pr. 22°15 Ditto. 
Sunday : 
6 710 844} 102 |——] 1 28 a 29pr.|9 a 13 pr. 22 15 Ditta. 
Zi} 815 6 70 84 | 1014 1 196} 428. 29pr./9 a 13 pr. 98} 29 15 Ditto. 
a2] 8hy 70 s | 102 1 196}-|29a 28pr./9 a 13 pr +—]22 15 Ditte. 
275 704 84 | 104 1 \————- } 28. 29pr.|8 a 12 pr.j—— 2215 Of}. Ditto, 
24) 2754 "0 84 1 102 1 + 28 a @9pr.}12 a $ pr: = ; 2215 0] ~Ditto. 
23, —_, 710 844 | 1015 | 1 ——— 29. a 30pr.}12 a i 6pr. 2215 O}  Ditte, 
27) 27% 69 693 84 | 101 1 1954 ]29a @8pr.}15a lépr. : fos 15 Ditto, 
2744 69 70 8h | 101 7 18 196 |28a26pr.i2al5pr.| 74 —h- : ‘2 5 Ditto, 
" » m . 
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MILITARY INSTITUTION, 


CHARLTON,. KENT, 
Near WOOLWICH COMMON *. 


MR. BONNYCASTLE, Professor of Mathematics 
at the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, and 
Mr. HOMMEY, continue, with proper Assistants, to 
instruct young Gentlemen, designed for the Army, and 
for the Service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, in the various Branches of a Military Education. 


The Plan of Studies consists of all such Parts of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, as are connected 
with a Military Profession: Also Geography, Fortifi- 
eation, Artillery, Tactics, Plan Drawing, Surveying, 
Levelling, Reconngitering, with the Method of Tracing 
Works on the Ground, and the Principles and Prac- 
tice of the French Language. 


DIVISION of TIME for the SUMMER. 

From the Ist of April to the 30th of September, the 
Gentlemen are to rise at half past 7 o’clock; break- 
fast at 8; dine at 2; drink tea at 6, and sup at @ 
o’clock. , . 


DIVISION of TIME for the WINTER. 


From the Ist of October to the 3tst of March, the 
Gentlemen are to rise at 8 o’clock ; breakfast at half past 
$; dine at 2; drink tea at 6; and sup at 9 o'clock. 


* This Establishment, which has subsisted in its present’ form for several 
years, is in the immediate neighbourhood of the Royal Arsenal and Dock-yard, 
antl near the spot where Artillery Practice and other Military Exersiees ere daily 
performed. 

The premises are extensive, and the situglion is remarkably healthy ; the house 
commanding onc of the most peautiful prospe's ix the kingdom, A fee Popils may 
br acvommodated with private reeme, by paying & b, 56, extra, 














HOURS OF STUDY, Ke, 


MONDAY. 
From 9 in the Morning to 19... .. . Mathematics. 
From 3 in the Afternoon to 5...... French. 





From 8 + to Supper time . Astronémy. 
Out of the Hours of Study, the Fencing Master atlends. 
TUESDAY. 


From 9 in the Morning to 12 ...... Mathematics. 

From 3 in the Afternoon to 5 ... . ~~. Mathematics. 

From 8 to Supper time . Geography. 

Out of the Hours of Study, Military Exercise, Officers’ Duty, an@ Landseape 
Dravwing. 





WEDNESDAY. 

From 9 in the Morning to 12 ... . Fortification, Plan Drawing, &c. 
From 3 in the Alternognto 5... . . Fortification, Plan Drawing, &c. 
From 8 — to Supper time . History. 

Oyt of the Hours of Study, the German Master attends, and also Broad Sword 
- * Brercise, : 





THURSDAY. 
From 9 in the Morning tq 12... ... French. 

Iu the Afternoon........ - «+ + Military Exercise. 
From 8 —to Supper time . . . . Natural Philosophy. 
Out of the Hours of Study, the Fencing Master attends, 

FRIDAY. 
From 9 jn the Morning to 12...°. . . Mathematics. 
From 3 in the Afternoon to 5 ...... French. 
From 8 ——++--— to Supper time . Geography. 
Out of the Hours of Study, Landscape Drawing. 





SATURDAY. 
From 9 in the Morning to 12... .. . Mathematics, 
From 3 in the Afternoon to5..... + Mathematics. 


From 8 —————-—— to Suppei time . History. 
Out of the Hours of Study, the German Master attends ; Military Exereise, 


' and Officers? Duty, 
. . SUNDAY. 


Church in the Forenoon, and Dinner at Half past Two. 


N. B. Two Vacations in the year, of a month each; one at Christmas, 
and the other at Midsummer. For such Gentlemen, however, as may find 
it’ convenient to remain.at the Academy during the said Vacations, one 
of the Mester, residing wm the house, will attend them daily, and the other 
Masters occasionally. ‘The extra cha.ge for each Vacation is Six Guineas. 


#,4%* Messrs. BONNYCASTLE and HOMMEY, wishing to avoid as much 
a@s possible supplying the young Gentlemen with any articles of Wearing Apparel, 
can only widertake this charge at the particular request of their friends; and 
at the sam ‘lime recommend that no more than half a crown a week be given 
Sor their pocke! money; and that no attention whatever be paid to the requests 
of the young Gentlemen demaniting more money, unier the unfounded pretence 
that the others have a greater allowance. 

















b 
RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


—_—XX___ 


1 


No Gentleman to be permitted, on any pretence whatever, to go without 
the walls and beunds surrounding the premises, without leave from the 
masters, except at the hours of recreation, or to be allowed to go to London, 
or to pay any visits, except by a direct application in writing from their 
parents or friends. 


II. No one can be allowed ‘to keep dogs, to have fire arms, ot any other 
offensive weapons, gunpowder or fire works, to drink wine or spirits, to ge 
into the kitchen, or any apartments belonging to the servants. 


IIL, Any thing broken or destroyed is to be paid for immediately, out of 
their weekly allowance, which it is recommended should be as small as 
possible, as, in this Institution, Gentlemen can have no proper pretence 
for expences, which, under the head of pockct money, always promote 
disorder and idleness. 


IV. No Gentleman to be allowed w go into his room, from the time 
he is up in the morning, till after twelve o’clock, in order that ti-e servants 
may not be interrupted in making the beds and cleaning the apartments ; 
the same prohibition extending to all the hours in which they are engaged 
in their studies. 


V. No Gentleman will be suffered to contract any debts, to play at any 
game fur money, or to behave with ill manners at table, or among each 
other, or to whistle or sing in the house ; a proper degree of good breed- 
ing being undoubtedly one of the most essential articles of a well regulated 
education, 


VI. Habitual swearing, and indecent expressions, are so abhorrent and 
unworthy the character of a Gentleman, that it is expected, and earnestly 
insisted upon, that no one belonging to this Institution will be guilty of 
such conduct. 


VII. The young Gentlemen are to observe the strictest obedience to all the 
Masters, whether in or out of -the hours of business ; and as nothing can or 
will be required of them, but what is for their own advantage, a cheerful 
and ready compliance is expected of them. 


VIII. In getting up, and going to bed, they are not to go from one room te 
another, but to conduct themselves. without noise or disorder; and te be 
in bed, with their candles ready to be removed, a quarter of an hour after 
they have retired, leaving their doors always unfastened. 


{X. On joining the Institution, every Gentleman is required to give 
an exaet Account of his linen to the Housekeeper, who will take upon her 
the management of it, so as to give it to the Washerwoman appointed by the 
house, and not by the Gentlemen themselves, in order to prevent confusion 
and the Joss of their things. 
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X. After receiving their lessons of the Fencing and Drilf-master, on the 
days of their attendance, the foils and firelocks are to be secured in @ 
proper place, and not taken out again upou any other oceasion. 

XI. At the times when the Gentlemen are allowed to take their recrea- 
tion, no ove is to goany where on horseback, or in a carriage, or ta visit, 
under any pretence, any public house whatever, or any cottage or other 
place im the neighbourhood, where they may be liable to be dra@n into 
expences, or form improper connections, 

Xi. All the Gentlemen, admitted at the Institution, are desired to leave 
eff any boyish \otions of fagging, which they may have imbibed at Public 
Schouls, as no such thing will ever be allowed here, where it is expected 
that every one will accustom himself to that politeness with each other, 
which is so necessary among brother Officers; and if any should be 
refiectory to this rule, we must beg their friends to take them instantly 
from the Institat‘on. 

XII. AN transgressions whatever, to the prejudice of good order and 
discipline (thou,h not mentioned in the foregcing articles) shall be taken 
proper cognizance of, at the discretion of the Masters, and punished 
according to the offence; expulsion from the Institutien being the last 
step, as soon as it is found that proper admonition has failed to produce 
the desired effect. 


The Terms for BoarD and INsTRucTION in the various 
Branches mentioned above, are 125 Guineas per Annum, 
Washing exclusive.—Entrance Five Guineas, 


EXTRA CHARGES, 


WHICH ARE ENTIRELY OPTIONAL. 
&.« @ 


Landscape Drawing ...+..++2.. 4 4 6 
Fencing... s+ ersescccrsesee- & 16 6 
Many:l Exercise, Use of Fire Arms, t 33 0 
and Officers Duty ....+e6. 


No Charge for Board, Education, &c. will be made for tess than a Quaster 
of a Year. 


per Quarter, witheut 
any Entrance Money. 





H. Bryer, Printer, Bredge-Street, Btackfriars, Londen. 
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